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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Dr. Joan Evans, President 
[Delivered 20th April 1961] 


I nave to thank you very sincerely for once again — me to preside over our 
Fellowship, and no less sincerely to thank you for again electing the officers whose 
steady and generous support makes my tenure of this chair possible. To them, as 
to the Assistant Secretary and the Staff of the Antiquaries, I am deeply indebted. 

In this brief account of the year’s happenings, I wish to start within the limits 
of our Society, where, I think, I can chronicle a year of quiet and unspectacular 
work in progress. The news is good from the excavations in which the Society is 
particularly interested. We shortly expect the publication of a second part of the 
Colchester Research Report. Mr. Sheppard Frere, besides continuing the excava- 
tions at Verulamium, has been able to look back over several years’ work and to 
give us a general view of the work and the conclusions that may be drawn from it. 
At Cirencester, in spite of bad weather, considerable progress has been made on 
the new site, and Ermine Street, the basilica and two other large buildings have 
been revealed in a sea of mud. In the early medieval field, the Society was associated 
with excavation within the church of Greensted in Essex, at which the Secretary 
worked with Dr. O. Olsen and Dr. H. Christie. In another aspect of medieval 
research the Committee decided to give an unusually large grant—/500—from 
the Morris Fund towards the rehabilitation of the Old Deanery at Salisbury. 

We have inevitably suffered many losses among our Fellows. In these rooms 
we especially miss the presence of Mr. R. H. Pearson, a faithful student of medieval 
brasses and honorary Curator of our unparalleled corpus of brass-rubbings. 
Among others I particularly regret two very different men: Lord Verulam—may 
I quote Tennyson on his collateral ancestor and call him ‘wide-browed Verulam’ ?— 
who had taken a great interest in the Verulamium excavations and was proving him- 
self a wise councillor to the Society; and Louis Clarke of Cambridge, a man whose 
taste and hospitality are legendary. The last, like Lord Ilchester, whose death was 
recorded at our last anniversary, expressed his loyalty to the Society by a bequest 
of money which is to be invested for the benefit of the General Fund. 

It is in grievous need of such benefactions. We have been so busy of late years 
in discovering and preserving the relics of the past that we have neglected our own 
quarters. I think it is the officers who chiefly use our back-stairs—I do not speak 
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sy mbolically. 1 had for some years fretted over their squalid paint; now they shine 
in almost Pompeian elegance. We made, however, one serious mistake. We should 
have called upon the experts of the Institute of Archaeology to determine how many 
coats of paint their walls had received since they were erected in 1872. In default 
of this, I can only say that the documentary ev idence shows that they have not been 
painted since St. John Hope left in 1910; and that epigraphic ev idence, in the shape 
of a notice in his hand s saying ‘Keep Out’ on the door of his former dark-room, 
confirms this ap proximate dating. If you look round you, it will be evident that 
the decoration of the Meeting Room has recently passed from honorable shabbi- 
ness into grubby disrepair, and we hope to tackle this next, again under the skilled 
advice of the Secretary. 

We can only undertake such necessary work under the shadow of a major 
financial catastrophe, over which we have as little control as over an earthquake. 
Up to now an Act of 1843 has exempted us, as a learned society, from the payment 
of rates on these premises. The Pritchard Committee, you may remember, recom- 
mended last year that learned societies who qualified, as we do, as educational 
charities, should be liable for rates but should be given a $0 per cent. mandatory 
relief from the full rate, with the possibility of a further ex gratia relief by the local 
rating authority. I can hardly believe that the Pritchard Committee e, in spite of the 
fact that they received detailed memoranda on the financial situation of the National 
Societies, realized the full import of their recommendations. When the Commons 
Standing Committee on the Rating and Valuation Bill met on 7th February, the 
amendments to its proposals, ably presented by members of both parties, were 
treated as Op position measures and were thrown out on a party vote. On 14th 
February, however, it was announced that the Minister would later be prepared 
to meet a deputation from the Societies concerned for a full examination of the 
effects on our finances. In our case the effect can be simply stated: any charge of 
50 per cent. of the rate assessable on our premises could only be met by the virtual 
cessation of our activities in publication, in research, and in the provision of the best 
archaeological library facilities in England. As the premises of nearly all the 
National Societies lie within the City of Westminster, it is not very likely that the 
City Council will feel justified in giving them any large measure of ex gratia relief. 
As things are, with careful management and a measure of cheese-paring, we just 
manage to balance income and expenditure with a minimal balance. You will 
remember that when for three years the Income Tax Commissioners refused the 
repayment of income tax on covenanted subscriptions we were quite unable to 
achieve such a balance, even though we held up the publication of Archaeologia. 
At that time the efforts of Lord Nathan and Sir Mortimer Wheeler secured our 
rights. In the matter of rating a Joint Committee has been set up among the 
national learned societies, with the Royal Society and the British Academy at its 
head, and our friends are once more among those who can put the case for the 
Societies which are nct in the narrower sense scientific. We can but hope that once 
again the distrust that our financial administrators (I do not mean the government as 
a whole) appear to cherish towards disinterested intellectual effort may be mitigated. 
Our cause could not be in better hands. 
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This has been a year in which your officers have spent more time than usual in 
preparing memoranda and giving evidence before official committees. The Society 
submitted a memorandum, prepared by the Secretary, to the Archbishops’ Com- 
mission on Redundant Churches: many of its recommendations find a place in the 
final report of the Commission. A short article on the subject by the Secretary has 
appeared in the Antiquaries’ Journal. A further Memorandum on the Estimates 
of the Ministry of Works for Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments was 
submitted by the Society to the Select Committee on the subject, and the Director 
and the Secretary gave evidence before the Committee on our behalf. They stressed, 
as the Memorandum had done, that no reduction in the present expenditure should 
be attempted, and that it was important that the Ministry should employ whole- 
time supervisors under a contract of years and should pursue a more selective and 
constructive policy in the choice of sites to be excavated. The Director and the 
Secretary gave oral evidence before the Committee. I commend the verbatim 
report of the proceedings as an instructive and entertaining document: entertain- 
ing, that is, if the reader can bring himself to feel irresponsible enough to be 
entertained by the parliamentary view of the pursuits that occupy much of our lives. 

The Committee on Estimates was followed by a Working Party. Mr. Dufty, 
as a Civil Servant, did not take any part in this stage of the proceedings, but the 
Director, the three available Vice-Presidents, and I drafted a memorandum on 
organization which went in for consideration together with reports from the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, the Council for British Archaeology, and other bodies. 
We then passed from the general to the particular, in the endeavour to protect 
Stonehenge from casual vandalism by hooligans who can break through the present 
fencing, and by possible diminution of beauty by the erection of a restaurant near 
the site. These questions have been most amicably discussed; they are still un- 
settled, but we have good grounds for hope. 

So far as preservation is concerned we can report some modest successes. At 
Lincoln and in its neighbourhood we have been able to support local opinion on 
various questions of preservation; and at Chester we are taking a particular interest 
in the preservation of the city wall from destruction to make an entrance for a new 
motor way. At Avebury the barn that bears modest testimony to the seventeenth- 
century occupation of the ancient site is not to be destroyed for the present. It is 
interesting that at Stonehenge—a site remarkable for its isolation—we are work 
ing to make necessary buildings invisible; and that at Avebury, a site remarkable 
for its continuity of occupation, some of us are working to secure the evidence 
of that continuity. Not everyone understands the difference of attitude. 

At Coventry we have to chronicle a disappointment. The architect of the 
Cathedral—President of the Royal Institute of British Architects—showed a cer- 
tain want of curiosity and the Provost a certain want of scholarly interest, with the 
result that the apse of the fifteenth-century church is interred, unrecorded, at least 
for our generation, beneath the concrete of the Cathedral car park. 

It is easy among so many and such pressing duties of practical administration 
to lose sight for a time of the calme: and more intellectual concerns of the Society. 
We have had a number of papers on the prehistoric antiquities of these islands. The 
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excavations sponsored by the Society, the Colchester Report, and a number of the 
communications laid before the Society—notably one by the Director and the 
Assistant Secretary on the Claudian fort at Great Casterton, discovered in an air 
photograph by Dr. St. Joseph—stress the importance of Roman studies in current 
work. It would be wrong still to call the Ages, from the fifth to the eighth century 
in our history, Dark; but they remain among the most problematic. ‘The end not 
of Roman deveiaation but of Roman influence in the southern half of Britain is as 
hard to define exactly as the end of Knossian influence in Crete; and the influence 
of our invaders from the east is of a Dorian complexity. The results of the excava- 
tions carried out by Mr. Sheppard Frere and Mr. Wacher on a Dark Age site 
at Canterbury are of lasting interest, and we hope much from the excavations in the 
slum area of Oxford at St. Ebbe’s before it is rebuilt. Meanwhile we are greatly 
indebted to our friends at the British Museum for the incomparable series of 
objects, many of them of this and slightly later periods, which they have brought 
for our inspection on Ballot nights. 

I am far less happy about medieval studies. There isa brilliant middle generation 
of medieval archaeologists, but as yet there is a real lack of men under forty who 
are working seriously on medieval subjects other than moated sites, deserted 
villages, and the sort of pottery that may be found therein. The Middle Ages are 
one of the great creative periods in English Art; in the fourteenth century we had 
an art and an architecture that rivalled any in Europe. Yet the younger students 
of today—so far as | see the results—seem to be content with work that may be 
reduced to a few plans of cow-sheds and a series of sections of the rims of cooking 
pots. Meanwhile they seem unwilling to devote themselves to the study of greater 
architecture, of painting, and of iconography. The methods of prehistory have, 
in the younger generation, begun to take over historic and well-documented periods 
in which more subtle, more aesthetic and more civilized methods of approach 
should primarily be employed. 

I am sometimes conscious of a similar problem 1 in the appointments of the staff 
of Museums, especially in the provinces. There is a real need for a training that 
shall cover a reasonable range of normal British finds and monuments. A man who 
has followed an academic course that ends at a.p. I or A.D. 800 or even A.D. 1066 
is not likely to be able to cope with any authority with the problems of a city or 
area in which the chief work at the moment may well be the preservation ‘and 
recording of buildings that date from the fourteenth century to Victorian times. 
To a man with a narrow academic training anything after 1100 is simply not 
archaeology, and urgent problems may pass him by quite unrecognized. The 
current alternative training in the History of Art is geographically so wide in scope, 
and centres so much on Italy, that while it may provide Keepers of art galleries i it 
will hardly produce the staff for provincial museums. What is needed is a training 
that accepts the importance to Englishmen of the art and history of their own 
country, and that gives them a working knowledge of above-ground architecture 
and works of art up to and including the nineteenth century, together with a sound 
elementary knowledge of how to survey and record sites and remains of any age. 
I particularly welcome the initiative of the Institute of Archaeology in beginning 
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to construct a bridge between ancient and modern, and hope that the bridge will 
soon be wider and stronger. The appointment of Professor Francis Wormald to 
the Institute of Historical Research should also do much to encourage students of 
history not only to decipher and to read but also to look and to see. 

History allows me to end this rather dreary discourse on a happier note. You 
will remember that at the time of the revival of our Society in 1717 the not incon- 
siderable common membership between the Antiquaries and the Gentlemen’s 
Society of Spalding caused a friendly interchange of minutes that lasted until the 
end of 1753. Last autumn the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society celebrated their 
250th anniversary. We shared in the celebrations not only by being represented 
at their festival banquet, but also at a delightful meeting when their officers dis- 
played to us in this room some of the chief treasures of their remarkable collection 
of miscellaneous antiquities, and recounted some of the humours of their history. 

There is only one learned Society in England that is older than the Antiquaries: 
the Royal Society. Since our last anniversary our eminent neighbours have cele- 
brated their Tercentenary at meetings and a banquet most skilfully and profession- 
ally organized. My senior Vice-President, our Secretary, and | took part in these 
celebrations as their guests. It was all infinitely more splendid than our celebrations 
of our 2 soth anniversary, when a total absence of funds in the Society’s chest reduced 
us to a very simple private party to all those who had served on the Council or 
Committees. 

I confess that I was not at all envious of the Royal Society—even apart from 
Christian duty. Once our Societies were very much alike, even in their membership. 
Now the Royal is very rich; it administers great government funds for publication 
and research, and does not have the responsibility of a working library. They now 
elect twenty-five Fellows a year on the nomination of their Council, Fellows drawn 
from full-time research workers who have made original contributions to mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology. As has been pointed out, Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Huxley would hardly now be eligible. I do not believe that Fellows of the Royal 
enjoy their learning as we do, though their President and Treasurer may have 
fewer things to worry over. 

Our senior Fellow, Dr. F. Parkes Weber, was elected in June 1891, 70 years 
ago. It is therefore more than likely that one of our recently elected Fellows may 
live the mere 38 years that divide us from our own Tercentenary. I hope that he 
will enjoy celebrations no less splendid than those to which the Royal Society so 
hospitably invited me, but that he will find the Society of Antiquaries—however 
subsidized—-still one that admits disinterested amateurs to its Fellowship. 
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THE PALAEOLITHS OF BOYN HILL, MAIDENHEAD 


By A. D. Lacatite, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


By this communication to the Society, the author aims at drawing attention to the 
Palaeolithic archaeology of Boyn Hill, the western and highest part of the Berkshire 
town of Maidenhead. The name of this area is of course familiar to all geologists 
and to many antiquaries because it has so long been applied to most significant 
features of the Thames valley. Curiously enough , although Boyn Hill is held as 
classic ground, the Pleistocene deposits here have only been broadly studied, and 
of their archaeological contents little has been made and no specimen ever illustrated. 
Recently the place has given scope for more intensive researches than before, and 
if the work in the field, which will be described, has not been very rewarding, it has 
at least been the means of bringing together several loose threads. Ina sense, too, 
this paper is a record of eleventh-hour rescue operations undertaken for inboeution 
and for securing specimens to relate with past discoveries. 

In 1911! the three best-defined terraces in the middle Thames v alley came to 
be called in order of increasing height the (1) Flood Plain, (2) Taplow, and (3) Boyn 
Hill. The second and third in this order were named from [eesiines lose than 3 miles 
apart, on the left and right banks of the Thames respectively, in Buckinghamshire 
and at Maidenhead, Berkshire. Before then much had been written about these 
features, but over the years confusion had grown because authors differed in their 
designation of the terraces. Hence we find that some referred to them numerically. 
To one, however, no. 1 might mean the lowest, to another the highest. Or, to speak 
of no. 3 would signify in the mind of some the highest terrace, and in the thought 
of others the lowest. Again, it was not unusual to distinguish the intermediate step 
as the so0-ft. terrace, and name that above the 1oo-ft. terrace. Convenient and 
accurate as this might be somewhere in the lower part of the valley, it was inap- 
propriate and not generally applicable because the height of each terrace above 
sea-level increases as it is followed upstream. Since these decisions were taken 
nearly fifty years ago the literature on the terraces of the Thames has been enor- 
mous, far greater indeed than before. That a vast bibliography has ensued from the 
researches that preceded and succeeded the settling of the terminology may be 
attributed mainly to the interest attached to the discovery of faunal remains and 
the industrial relics of man in various stages of his older Stone Age cultural 
development in the deposits on the terrace benches. 


Tue TERRACES AROUND MAIDENHEAD 
Between the two world wars and since the close of the second the terraces of the 


* C. N. Bromehead, ‘On Diversions of the Museum of Practical Geology for 1911 (Mem. Geol. 


Bourne near Chertsey’, in Summary of Progress of Survey), London, 1912, pp. 74-77. 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and the 
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Thames basin have been the object of active investigation. Probably most study 
has been devoted to the area between Reading in the west and the river Colne in 
the east. In this region, which includes the name-localities of Taplow and Boyn 
Hill, there has been recognized a system of terraces more complex than was 
imagined formerly. For instance, it is seen now that there probably exist at least 
two terraces, namely Black Park! and Winter Hill,? higher than the Boyn Hill, and 
also that there are terraces between the Boyn Hill and Taplow stages. While this 
is of course primarily of geological import, it is nevertheless true that the archaeo- 
logical records of the past twenty-five years have stimulated researches because they 
have materially helped to show the divisibility of the Boyn Hill Terrace. As this 
communication deals with what has so long been regarded as one part of this 
feature, it has to be mentioned that even so far back as 1911 terrace gravels were 
spoken of as occurring at 130 ft. and at 100 ft. above the main river.3 Not only so, 
but in 1909 the discerning geologists Messrs. Llewellyn Treacher and H. J. 
Osborne White expressed the opinion that the highest gravels inspected at Maiden- 
head during an outing of the Geologists’ Association to the locality really consisted 
of two distinct steps with a difference of nearly 20 ft. between them.4 Notwith- 
standing, these deposits were subsequently mapped as belonging to an individual 
Boyn Hill Terrace. 

By now it is of course well known that in the Maidenhead district the deposits 
labelled Boyn Hill do in fact admit two divisions. Recent geological reports, how- 
ever, indicate that there are more, besides minor stages, bluffs, and drift trains, for 
patches of gravel that the Geological Survey has mapped as belonging to an 
undivided Boyn Hill Terrace occur at decreasing heights from the maximum sur- 
face altitude at the name-locality in the residential western part of Maidenhead. 
Here the surface stands at the average height of 168 ft., the maximum at 170-12 ft. 
above O.D. and go ft.5 above the Thames at Boulter’s Lock. If 10 ft. be allowed 
as the average height of a section from the surface to the base, then it may be taken 
that at Boyn Hill the gravels lie on a base at about 158 ft. above O.D. and 80 ft. 
above mean water-level at that nearest point on the river. Undulations mark the 
fall to a well-defined terrace, the ground-surface of which one mile north of Boyn 
Hill, at Cooper’s famous old pit near Cannoncourt Farm, } mile beyond Furze 
Platt, stands between 155 and 138 ft. O.D. or about 70 ft. above Boulter’s Lock. 
East of Furze Platt the well-developed Taplow Terrace is very prominent at a still 
lower level. 

On the opposite or left bank of the river the equivalents of these main features 
appear. In Buckinghamshire, however, around Burnham Beeches the maximum 
surface altitude of the terrace shown as belonging to the Boyn Hill group is nearly 
14 ft. above that at Maidenhead, but at Hitcham grass-level on top of a patch of 


' A. K. Hare, “The Geomorphology of a part of 3 Bromehead, op. cit., p. 74. 
the Middle Thames’, in Proc. Geol. Assoc. lwiii, 4 Ll. Treacher, ‘Excursion to Maidenhead’, in 
1947, 314-16. Proc. Geol. Assoc. xxi, 1909-10, 198. 

2 S. W. Wooldridge, ‘Glaciation of the London S Taken as a round figure based on old and new 
Basin and the Evolution of the Lower Thames Ordnance Survey readings at Liverpooland Newlyn, 
Drainage System’, in Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. xciv, respectively 77-83 ft. and 76-93 ft., the mean being 
pt. 4 [pp. 627-67], 1938, 639. 77°38 ft. above O.D. at Boulter’s Lock. 
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similarly mapped gravel stands at 170 ft., as at the name-locality. This spread lies 
above the distinct terrace that includes the sites of three classic gravel-pits, two at 
Lent Rise, Burnham, and one at Baker’s (O.S. Biddle’s) Farm south of Farnham 
Royal. It is the equivalent of that opened in Cooper’s pit beside Cannoncourt Farm 
near Furze Platt. 

To this terrace that is so distinctive a feature between the Boyn Hill altitude 
proper and the Taplow Terrace on both banks of the Thames, but is not shown 
separately on the geological maps, authors have given the name of Furze Platt (or 
Furze Platt-Lent Rise) Terrace, preferring this to Lower Boyn Hill Terrace. 
Professor F. K. Hare,! however, has chosen to refer to this as the Linch Hill 
Terrace, holding that the feature appears at its clearest in the locality of this name 
east of Burnham. If this more appropriate naming of the lower of the two terraces 
after a type-locality were accepted, it would only be reasonable to discontinue the 
use of the term Upper Boyn Hill Terrace for the higher of the two steps and simply 
call it the Boyn Hill Terrace. 

Boyn Hill, the natural feature as mapped on ordinary maps, appears as the lowest 
and among the easternmost of several eminences on the rise that extends for eight 
miles from its western end near Wargrave. Here the Thames changes course to 
north-westerly to form a half-loop, thereafter flowing north-easterly in the narrow 
plain, on to which the high ground to the south falls abruptly until opposite a point 
between Bisham and Bourne End. Round the sharp bends and facing the second 
of these two places near the mouth of the Wye, and from Cookham southward, the 
plain continues southward fronting the Taplow Terrace. This in turn is banked 
against terraces at greater elevations. The highest of these is that claimed to be 
typified at Winter Hill north-west of Cookham. 

However, the differences between the two steps above the Taplow Terrace 
around Maidenhead are not merely of altitude. Apart from other considerations, 
this is shown by the irregularities of the floors and by the appearance and character 
of the overlying deposits themselves and their archaeological contents. 

It has been Tuiond that the principal beds at the two levels are not identical, 
and that there are even variations at the higher level. Around the name- locality 
of Boyn Hill the gravels suggest that, although i in the main resemblant at about the 
same altitude, they were not everywhere in the area laid down in similar conditions. 
So far then as concerns the district, the examples considered here suffice to indicate 
the divisibility of the spreads of gravel mapped officially as belonging to one terrace. 


1 Op. cit., 1947, pp. 319-20. With a strong _ the Palaeolithic artifacts from the gravels on the said 


argument in support of his opinion, this author 
urges that his Linch Hill Terrace contains that 
commonly known for several years now as the Iver 
Terrace. No doubt this (Iver) designation follows 
from the published results of the inquiries of the 
present writer and his collaborator and adviser, 
Dr. K. P. Oakley, whom he remembers gratefully. 
(“The Palaeolithic Sequence at Iver, Bucks.’, in 
Antig. Fourn. xvi, 1936, 420—43.) In their archaeo- 
logical yield, however, the gravels differ. Whereas 


Linch Hill, Lower Boyn Hill, or Furze Platt—Lent 
Rise Terrace west of Iver occur in both derived and 
in mint condition, so far the analogous palaeoliths 
have been found «ithout exception as derived ele- 
ments in the Iver gravels. This may be a factor that 
would point to the Iver Terrace being but a stage. 
On this possibility and the use of a double nomen- 
clature Dr. Oakley spoke in the discussion that fol- 
lowed the reading of Professor Hare’s paper on 
6 Dec. 1946 (pp. 336-7). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Reference to the literature, inspection of collections, and personal observation 
over the years show essential differences between the archaeological contents of the 
gravels at the upper and lower altitudes. These traces of early man help further 
to emphasize the dualism at least of the system immediately above the Taplow 
Terrace in the region. From having been noticed long ago by Messrs. Treacher 
and Osborne White, the palaeoliths found in the Burnham Beeches gravels were 
described in detail by the present writer who figured representative artifacts." 
Similarly the archaeology of the gravels resting on the terrace at the lower or Furze 
Platt—Lent Rise altitude on both banks of the Thames had in the past been con- 
sidered in a general way. More recently an opinion had been expressed on the 
actual Palaeolithic typology and workmanship as evidenced by great numbers of 
industrial relics.3 

On the Palaeolithic hand-axes yielded by the regional terrace gravels, Treacher 
said¢ that those from the higher altitude of Boyn Hill were products of Chellean 
industries, that is Abbevillian in current nomenclature, and that the tools from the 
lower altitude of Furze Platt—Lent Rise were Acheulian. These records the writer 
was able to amplify following his close study of, and gleanings from the gravels.5 
From those at the higher altitude at Burnham Beeches he took bifaces of Abbevillian 
type in derived and often much abraded condition. They were accompanied in the 
deposits here by many Acheulian hand-axes, most with worn edges and ridges. 
Some could reasonably be reported as being of even more advanced facies than the 
admirably fashioned and shapely tools of the same well-developed standard as those 
which were extracted in large numbers and variety from the gravels of the Furze 
Platt—Lent Rise altitude at Lent Rise and Baker’s Farm on the Buckinghamshire 
bank.® Owing to their state of pristine freshness, these relics from the lower terrace 
could be regarded as contemporary with the containing gravels. 

Flakes and flake-implements proved very numerous in the gravels of the left 
bank at the higher altitude at Burnham Beeches? and of the lower terrace at Lent 
Rise and Baker’s Farm, and also in those of the analogous feature near Cannon- 
court Farm, Furze Platt, on the right bank.® These relics from both levels were 
assigned to those two major hand-axe cultures; very many could be claimed as 
Clactonian; and quite a large number were seen to exhibit marks showing that the 
technique known as Levalloisian must already have been practised concurrently 
with well-developed Acheulian methods. Few of the flakes from the Burnham 
Beeches gravels seemed to have escaped injury. Not unexpectedly, those of the 
older facies had suffered most, some being profusely striated in addition to being 
abraded and even crushed-looking. Greater varieties, however, appeared in the 


1 A. D. Lacaille, ‘The Palaeolithic Contents of * Op. cit., 1909-10, pp. 198-9. 
the Gravels at East Burnham, Bucks.’, in Antig. 5 Op. cit., 1939. 
Fourn. xix, 1939, 166-81. © Op. cit., 1940. 

2 LI. Treacher, op. cit., 1909-10, pp. 198-9. 7 Lacaille, op. cit., 1939, pp- 171 fF. 

3 Lacaille, ‘The Palaeoliths from the Gravels of 8 Idem, op. cit. 1940, pp. 253 fF. 
the Lower Boyn Hill Terrace around Maidenhead’, 9 Idem. 
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clutches of flakes from Lent Rise, Baker’s Farm, and Cannoncourt Farm, Furze 
Platt. For, besides the scored and abraded flakes that were attributable to Abbe- 
villian, Clactonian, and Acheulian industries, there were recovered very many of 
Clactonian and Levalloisian type in the same unblemished condition as the con- 
temporary Acheulian bifacial and other dressed implements. 


Tue GraveEL-pits oF Boyn 

General considerations. On the right bank of the Thames between the two great 
bends of the river the area mapped as Boyn Hill gravel extends south in patches 
from Cookham Rise to Bray Wick. This paper is concerned with only two of these. 
They are the palaeolith- yielding spreads between St. Peter’s church and the 
Maidenhead District Laundry at Furze Platt on the north and All Saints’ church, 
Boyn Hill, on the south. At its widest here the gravel is crossed by the Bath Road, 
A. 4. Near the meeting of this highway with Courthouse Road it attains 170°12 ft., 
its greatest surface altitude. As shown on the map of sites, fig. 1, this is about 4 ft. 
more than at Furze Platt. 

Watch on commercial openings from the eighties of last century, and especially 
on excavations during suburb dev elopment between twenty-five and thirty years ago, 
showed that the gravel varies greatly in thickness, in fact from 6 to 30 ft. With an 
almost level surface, its overburden has made a plateau of the localities Furze Platt 
and Boyn Hill. Therefore, since the thickness of the gravel has been observed to 
vary so much, it is not surprising that the floor upon which it rests has been found 
to be irregular. Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, our princip yal informants, considered that 
much of the uneven floor coincided with the junction between the flinty Upper 
Chalk and the base of the Reading Beds. In their opinion the river did not cut a 
bench before the gravel was deposited. 

Immediately north of Furze Platt, near 1 (fig. 1), and particularly to the east 
of the laundry there, the fall of the ground i is evident to the surface of the feature that 
has been called the Lower Boyn Hill Terrace. South of Furze Platt the markedly 
higher patch of gravel is trenched by two valleys running from west to east. They 
correspond to the two re- entering bends described on the maps by the line showing 
the 150-ft. contour. One lies between Linden Avenue and Belmont Park Road, 
and the other, to the south again, begins as a distinct depression in the cemetery. 
In its upper part this dry valley i 1s charged with gravel. Treacher believed that this 
material was of the same age as the gravel of the Furze Platt—-Lent Rise or Lower 
Boyn Hill Terrace. It could be studied in two gravel-pits, 4 and 5 on map, about 
100 yds. east of the cemetery, one (4) at a spot now between Belmont Crescent and 
Spencer Road, the other (5) sited to the south nearer the present Cromwell Road 
and sometimes called All Saints’ Avenue pit. Certainly the characteristic palaeoliths 
recovered from this deposit are so strongly suggestive as to uphold this supposed 
identity, e.g. fig. 2, an unblemished, pristinely sharp- -edged hand-axe of ficron type. 
It may therefore be stressed at this point that in condition they differ utterly from 
the bulk of those we have to examine as havi ing been found at the higher altitude. 
A third valley lies to the south once more. Occupied today by the main Western 
Region railway line, its trough in the chalk separates the higher Boyn Hill gravel 
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Fic. 1. Gravel-pits at elevation of Boyn Hill, Maidenhead. 


) Upper Furze Platt pit. (7) Workhouse pit. 

) Linden Avenue (Shrubbery pit). (8) Lord Desborough’s pit. 
) 

) 


Belmont Park Road—Courthouse Road (Cooper’s pit). (9) Badnell’s pit. 
Belmont Crescent—Spencer Road pit. (10) Unnamed pit. 
) Spencer Road—Cromwell Road pit. (11) Unnamed pit. 


6) Cemetery pit. (12) Powells’ yard, formerly Winch’s pit. 
(13) Boyn Hill church pit. 

from the northern edge of the lower terrace that is the geological and archaeological 
equivalent of that below St. Peter’s church and the laundry at Furze Platt. The old 
large-scale Ordnance Survey maps and LI. Treacher’s various notes show that there 
existed many workings for the winning of gravel in the two main spreads mentioned 
above. We shall consider only those diggings of the past which were under his 
trustworthy observation, and from which properly authenticated artifacts have 
come to the writer’s notice. 

In compiling the paragraphs that relate to some of the old gravel-workings in the 
Boyn Hill locality the writer has drawn freely upon her and her husband’s notes 
which Mrs. Mabel Treacher most generously placed at his disposal. 

Upper Furze Platt pit. At the surface altitude of 166-4 ft., the most northerly pit, 
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I on map (fig. 1), in the area under review was that opened near St. Peter’s church 
just east of the Maidenhead District Laundry. To distinguish it from a small 
working at the lower level Treacher called it the ‘Upper F urze Platt pit (1 in. Sh. 159, 
SU 87782 7). This name, it is believed, served later also to separate the site from 


Mr. N. H. Cooper’s famous Cannoncourt Farm pit, which Treacher named Lower 
Furze Platt pit.! 


Fic. 2. Hand-axe from All Saints’ Avenue pit, Maidenhead. 


Chalk is the foundation upon which there rested the gravel extracted in the 
Upper Furze Platt pit. The gravel here, which has produced a few palaeoliths, was 
particularly noted by Mr. Treacher as being only 6 ft. in thickness and composed 
of elements much smaller than revealed in other commercial workings in the 
locality. 

Boyn Hill: St. Mark’s Road and Courthouse Road. Right in the middle of the 
southern patch of the name-locality there can be discerned on either side of 
the western end of St. Mark’s Road, before its crossing with Courthouse Road, the 
long and wide grass- grown hollows that are the sites of the largest gravel-pits of 
Boyn Hill. From its position the working to the north was named the Cemetery 


It has been acommon experience when inspect- ever, most relics of industry from the district can 
ing collections to find palaeoliths from the district now be fairly well assigned to one or other of the 
labelled simply Furze Platt or Maidenhead without __ levels. 
distinction. On the strength of what follows, how- 
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pit, fig. 1, 6. That nearer the road was called the Workhouse pit, no. 7 (1 in. 
Sh. 159, SU 872815), and no. 8 on the opposite side was known to a few as Lord 
Desborough’s pit. Separated by the width of the road only, each of these last two 
might be said to be the continuation of the other. They were dug from a flat surface 
at about 163 ft. O.D., to a depth of 15 ft. in the pit on the south side of the road, 
but a little less in its neighbour. In both the chalk floor supported poorly stratified, 
very coarse but unrolled gravel exposed in variable sections. Of all the pits these 
were the most prolific in their yield of Palaeolithic implements which Treacher 
grouped and labelled Boyn Hill. Although many of these have found their way 
into a museum abroad, it is some satisfaction to know that several artifacts! from 
the pits on the line of St. Mark’s Road form part of the prehistoric collections at 
Oxford and Reading. 

At different times gravel was extracted from yet three other diggings around 
here, nos. 9, 10, and 11. All, it seems, have added a few specimens to the Palaeo- 
lithic collections from Boyn Hill. Traces of at least one of these pits—that worked 
by Mr. J. Badnell, 9—are still visible in the yard of Messrs. J. M. Jones and Sons, 
Ltd., within the north-west angle formed by the intersection of St. Mark’s Road 
and Courthouse Road (1 in. Sh. 159, SU 871814), which second-named and now 
important thoroughfare was shown on old maps? as a narrow way called Courthouse 
Lane. Recently houses were built upon the site of another pit on the opposite side, 
and bungalows now stand where the third was worked, a little to the south and 
on the west side of Courthouse Road. 

Boyn Hill church. Rather remote from these last, at } mile south-east, but in the 
same spread of gravel, opposite Boyn Hill (All Saints’) church, the surface at 
168-69 ft. above O.D., there is a depression (1 in. Sh. 159, SU 878809) behind 
houses between Rutland Road and the Bath Road on the west side of All Saints’ 
Avenue. This site, no. 13, the most southerly of all the Boyn Hill pits in the 
very heart of the name-locality has to be mentioned because palaeoliths have come 
from it. Gravel around here, besides being won commercially, was also removed 
in the preparing of ground for building and in the construction of a reservoir. 


However, as these works lasted only over short periods they have passed from view 
without known record. 


Tue More Recent_y CLosep GRAVEL-PITS OF Boyn HILL 


Linden Avenue—Belmont Park Road (east), Shrubbery pit. Until about 1935 the 
most constantly exploited gravel-pit was that worked by Messrs. T. Stevens and 
Son on the south side of, and half-way along Linden Avenue, in the same spread 
of gravel as that broached in the Upper Furze Platt pit. Its service track opened 
on Belmont Park Road near its east end and junction with Belmont Park Avenue 
(1 in. Sh. 159, SU 877821). To distinguish this pit from that immediately to the 
west, Mr. and Mrs. Treacher referred to it as the Linden Avenue Shrubbery pit, 
no. 2 on map, fig. 1. Some time prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 the cavity was 
filled in to become the curtilage of the houses that have since been built upon its 

1 Labelled Boyn Hill by Ll. Treacher; see 2 Surveys of 1875, 1877, and rgro. O.S. 6 in. 
below, pp. 168-70. to the mile Sheet Berks. XXIV S.W. 
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site. Notes, however, had been made and photographs taken of some sections in 
this quite extensive hand-dug pit (pl. xxx, @). 

From the vast quantities of gravel excavated in this working and from the great 
spoil-heaps the archaeological haul has been remarkably poor. 

The undulating chalk floor was generally far more uneven than the land-surface 
standing here just on the 167 ft. mark above O.D., and therefore about go ft. above 
the Thames at Boulter’s Lock. In the pit there appeared many different exposures 
seldom less than 12 ft. high and locally as much as 30 ft. For this region the 
thickness of deposits was unusual, but it is remembered that a late extension of the 
East Burnham pit,! about the same elevation above the nearest point on the river 
Thames, presented even higher vertical faces. However, unlike these sections on 
the left bank in Buckinghamshire, which exhibited beautifully stratified fine gravel 
laid down in quiet conditions, those on the right bank under consideration mainly 
showed a confusion of large and small elements. Lumps of chalk and great flints 
therefrom, besides a high percentage of erratics, taken altogether appeared as if they 
had been comvied, mixed up and laid down in devastating all-sweeping floods. At 
the bottom the stones tended to be much larger and more irregularly disposed. 
Locally the gravel was concreted with a stiff brownish loam or with so-called iron- 
pan. Moreover, the beds overlying the gravel were quite as irregular. Of these the 
most persistent sediment was a reddish-brown hillwash; this was very similar to the 
loam occurring in lenticles of all sizes and binding some of the gr ravel underneath, 
only looser, finer, and dustier to the feel when dry. As the view testifies (pl. xxx, b), 
this deposit did not present itself in uniform thickness. Indeed it also varied in hue, 
even appearing in shades of grey for which decalcification was possibly responsible. 
Generally stoneless, it was, however, penetrated in its upper part by some of the 
angular flinty constituents of the trail okaare ed frequently to rest beneath the topsoil. 

Belmont Park Road (west)—Courthouse Road (north), — pit. Close to the 
digging last described, Mr. N. H. Cooper’s derelict pit, fig. 1, 3, lies south of the 
west end of Linden Avenue in the angle formed by the meeting of Belmont Park 
Road and Courthouse Road (1 in. Sh. 159, SU 876819). In their annals Mr. and 
Mrs. Treacher bracketed this working with Nicene. Stevens’s neighbouring gravel- 
pit, but they carefully specified it by adding the name of the operating firm to their 
main designation. 

For many years Cooper’s pit was actively worked by manual labour. Later it was 
dug into but rarely, when fresh gravel was removed from the north-east corner. 
Thus an exposure of material was sometimes conveniently left for inspection. Just 
over twenty years ago, before the gravel was quite exhausted, the site was allowed 
to return to nature. So vegetation now covers the uneven floor and spoil-heaps in 
which odd artifacts have been found, and shrubs grow over the talus that obliterates 
the old faces (pl. xxx1, a). 

Here the floor of the bared Reading Beds was overlaid by coarse gravel contain- 


ing quantities of large pieces of flint, numbers green- -coated, and many evidently 
scoured out of the local chalk. 


* i.e. after the publication of the author’s paper in Antig. Fourn. xix, 1939, cit. supra. 
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Frequently the overburden appeared as a reddish-brown loam of variable thick- 
ness under trail exactly as in Stevens’s adjacent Linden Avenue—Belmont Park 
Road east, Shrubbery pit. Today, in spite of the luxuriant plant growth, this trail 
in Cooper’ s old working can still be seen in places to include clumps and irregular 
festoons of shattered white flints lying at all angles. Capping the whole is vegetable 
soil, the surface of which attains the same height above O.D. and above the river 
as at the adjoining site. However, as yielding stone artifacts, the most significant 
of the deposits is of course the subjacent gravel. It is interesting therefore to say 
that a good section of this, showing a matrix of sharp sand and a jumble of pebbles, 
cobbles, lumps and boulders of many kinds of rock besides flint, with some rare 
interbedding of shingle, looked very like the fluvio-glacial gravels met with in the 
valleys of once heavily glaciated mountainous areas. 

Powells’ yard, formerly Winch’s pit, Courthouse Road (south), Boyn Grove. 1. His- 
torical. It was not until some years after the end of hostilities that the writer was 
able to resume his inquiries in the Boyn Hill district of Maidenhead. There had 
indeed been great changes. A firm of contractors, Messrs. Powell Brothers, had 
bought the sole survivor of the many utilitarian excavations at the altitude of Boyn 
Hill in the name-locality. This was Mr. George Winch’s small and almost worked- 
out pit, no 12, on the east side of Courthouse Road (1 in. Sh. 159, SU 871812). 
Situated opposite Court House Green just north of Boyn Grove House, and 1 fur- 
long from the Bath Road (A. 4), it was really one of the cluster of diggings around 
the western end of St. Mark’s Road. It was known that in 1930 a few palaeoliths 
had been retrieved from the gravel in Winch’s pit, where the surface of the ground 
stands at 170 ft. O.D. 

Powells’ purchase of course included the irregular face of untouched gravel. This 
fringed a considerable run of the fence bounding the property to the south. At right 
angles to it a short extension stood open in the middle of what had become a yard. 

Messrs. Powell proposed to build motor-car and caravan storage, service plant 
and a bungalow on this ground between their offices on the east behind Portlock 
Road and Courthouse Road. It therefore appeared that the last visible vestiges of 
upper Boyn Hill gravel were in imminent danger of being removed or obliterated. 
Because it was highly desirable that the patch should be preserved, at any rate until 
the deposits could be methodically examined for any faunal remains and palaeoliths 
they might contain, an approach was made to the Nature Conservancy with the 
object of having the site registered as of special scientific interest. Thanks to the 
co-operation of Professor W. F. Grimes, Drs. W. A. Macfadyen and K. P. Oakley, 
the desired result was achieved. It was agreed, however, that the question of 
restoring the place to its proprietors’ full use would be considered so soon as the 
gravels had been scrutinized. As it happened, too, a coincident circumstance was 
helpful. This was that, owing to the stringency of local regulations on the amenities 
of residential districts, 4 yp wenger to erect buildings of the type envisaged had to be 
withheld by Mr. C. M. Read, the Town Surveyor and Engineer. It was under- 
stood, too, that at ti time he deemed insufficient the fall of the Powells’ ground to 


the main sewer in Courthouse Road, and so the second part of the project had also 
to be postponed. 
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Fic. 3. Powells’ yard, Boyn Hill. 


. Archaeological excavations. (A) With the aid of a grant from the Gloyne Fund, 
heidi awarded by the Geological Society, the excavation and screening of 
gravel in Powells’ yard was undertaken. Actual field operations began early in 19 56 
and progressed as weather permitted through the second half of the winter and 
spring until June. Indebtedness is recorded to Messrs. Powell Bros., for not only 
did the partners of this firm readily give permission for the work to be carried out 
on their property, but they kindly lent the necessary heavy tools to the parties of 
diggers. Here gratitude must be expressed to Mr. John Wymer, now archaeologist 
in the Borough Museum, Reading, whose willing services were so fortunately 
obtained. His experience as an excavator in Pleistocene deposits proved invaluable, 
and his unflagging zeal was an inspiration to the students of Reading University 
who came to Maidenhead during many week-ends to assist. To Mr. T. L. Gwatkin, 
now Director of the Reading Museum, who took a most active part in the spade- 
work, warm thanks are due for co-operation. At various times Mr. and Mrs. 
B. O. Wymer, the parents of the first-named gentleman, joined the archaeologists, 
and for hours on end patiently passed the material through their hands as it was 
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excavated. The site was also visited by Mr. W. A. Smallcombe, then Director of 
the Reading Museum, and to him acknowledgement is made for kind advice and 
helpful suggestions on many points. 

Owing to the narrowness of the band of deposits between the fence on the south 
and the open yard, only a short stretch at the east end near the wall of Messrs. 
Powells’ main workshop seemed to offer enough scope for operations (pl. xxx1, 4). 
After the removal here of tons of densely plant-covered talus over a length of 12 ft. 
a clean vertical section was revealed measuring 7 ft. 6 in. in height from the surface 
at 170 ft. above O.D. to the rather uneven and mostly made-up floor of the yard. 
From the fresh face back to the fence there appeared to be sufficient material to dig 
away for scrutiny at the time without undermining the garden behind. However, 
so as not to run any risk it was thought advisable not to continue the section down- 
ward when the working-bench of Winch’s old gravel-pit was sought. Instead, to 
reach this, a trench 6 ft. long and 2 ft. 6 in. wide was dug at 6 ft. from, and at 
right angles to the face. It was hoped by linking the two cuts in this way to draw 
up a complete section. Unfortunately the spoil from the trench showed that the 
infilling consisted largely of irregularly laid down town refuse. Too thick and 
extensive, as well as comprising many very big and unwieldy elements, it could not 
be dealt with by any means the archaeological parties were ever likely to have at 
their disposal. 

The illustration (pl. xxx1, c) of the east-west section, 7 ft. 6 in. high, exposed by 
the digging in the south-east corner of Powells’ yard reveals no real stratification 
beneath the irregular seam of trail under the topsoil. Just above the floor, however, 
shingle was found to occur impersistently in the clean gravel. Fairly loose as a rule 
owing to the matrix of sand, but also compacted with loam in places, the gravel 
here somewhat resembled that long studied in Lavender’s pit in the Iver Terrace 
at Mansion Lane, Shreding Green, in Iver parish. Only, the photograph shows 
that the binding loam in Powells’ yard looks like a hillwash of the sort that passes 
locally under the name of brickearth, whereas at Mansion Lane clay was noted as 
the equivalent and more firmly uniting constituent. The reddish-brown loam ob- 
served in Powells’ ground did not differ in appearance or consistency from the 
deposit which was seen under the topsoil, locally overlying and plunging downward 
in the gravel, in the pits formerly worked by Messrs. Stevens and Cooper between 
Linden Avenue and Belmont Park Road. 

Faunal remains were not found in the corner excavated. However, the scrutiniz- 
ing of tons of material was not entirely unremunerative. One solitary but well- 
defined flake, fig. 9, no. 23, was recovered from the gravel under the band of 
shingle. 

(B) When as much gravel had been removed and examined from near the work- 
shops as was safe, Mr. Wymer suggested that digging might be done in the other 
part of the yard where some gravel was visible. This apparently suitable place 
occurred about the middle of the ground in the cut at right angles to the main east 
and west line, plan, fig. 3. Here for a run of 40 ft. the gravel, capped by tipped 
refuse, showed in small spaces between rubbish and talus. Altogether these deposits 
formed a sort of bank that continued irregularly the grass- and bramble-covered 
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spoil and talus between the fence and the open yard on the south, and merged 
imperceptibly with the ground on the north. After much work in clearing away 
heavy overburden and scree a clean section was bared. Yet it was soon recognized 
that owing to the looseness of the gravel there was considerable danger of a collapse 
despite the precautions taken to prevent this. Moreover, it also became evident that 
there had i recent interference by unmethodical digging for gravel and by some 
sporadic refilling with mixtures of dirty gravel and other materials. Hence the 
exposure had to be shorter than desired, and since the excavation itself could not 
be pushed far inward the heavy outdoor labours came to an end. This was the more 
regrettable in that here the beds presented themselves more definitely stratified than 
in the 12-ft. stretch first excavated. 

Mr. Wymer’s measured drawing of the north-south section, nearly 12 ft. high, 
based in the middle of the Powells’ property, shows more than the photographic 
view of the face exposed in the south-east corner. It confirms also how even within 
a few yards there could be observed differences in the deposits at the elevation of 
Boyn Hill. In the diagram, fig. 4, the principal beds are numbered in normal 
geological ascending order, while the draughtsman’s lettered analysis from the 


surface of the ground to the base is also shown as conforming with common 
archaeological usage, thus: 


AI, A2, A3, successive tippings of rubble. a3, containing more humus but with very 
3 little foreign material near the base, may re present the original surface soil, disturbed but 

at its correct level (170 ft. above O.D. ). A4, a pit-filling of dirty gravel. 

B, trail, the constituent flints leached white and lying at all angles. At one point the 

trail descends through a seam of sand, stratified gravel and into another seam of sand, 
. neither seam showing any distortion; the base of the wedge of trail comprising g in. of 

stratified sand and gravel. 


c, well-bedded gravel with faint bands of horizontal ochreous staining; the flints poorly 
sorted, with large nodules occurring with small pebbles; the matrix af loose sand with 
a few patches of stiffer loam but no traces of ‘iron-panning’. Erratics noted throughout 
the gravel at all levels, mainly Bunter quartzite pebbles. Others found: chert (Lower 
Greensand), sandstone (Reading Beds), clayballs (Reading Beds), chalk, iron-panned 
I gravel (Pleistocene drift?), clay ironstone (Lower Greensand). 

p, three seams of sand. 

E, shingle. 

F, loose, sandy gravel, well-sorted and containing small flints only, grading into c with 
no distinct break. 

G, coarse deposit of large sandstone boulders. 

1b 4, thin seam of dark red loamy sand. 

1a__1, loose sandy gravel similar to F. 


No more than in the first cut could the base be touched in the second. Borings 
were therefore made from the archaeological digging party’s new working floor, 
but they only encountered very large stones and failed to reach bottom. 
auger-holes are s!.own in the drawing as 1a (1) and 1d (n). 

It seemed therefore that the base was undulating as in other openings studied 
at approximately the same height above the river at Maidenhead. Indeed Treacher 
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long ago noted the depth of the pit, when it was exploited by Winch, as 15 ft. upon 
a very uneven floor of chalk. Thus, in this respect of irregularity the floor could 


not have differed from that of chalk and Reading Beds in Stevens’s and Cooper’s 
gravel-pits to the north.! 


- 


Fic. 4. North-south section bared in Powells’ yard. 


None of the deposits here yielded ancient animal remains, and from all the labour 
expended only a scanty clutch of artifacts resulted. These relics consisted of a few 
flakes, not earlier than Neolithic from the scree, and some paltry Palaeolithic waste 
chips from the gravel 1 (c) and 2 (F). 

Variants of the Boyn Hill gravel had attracted Treacher when he had the com- 
mercial working of Maidenhead under his watch. Many years after him the 
differences also impressed those engaged in the archaeological excavation. The 
principal are mentioned here in connexion with the history of this pit, because when 
the deposits are eventually explained they must help to shed more light on the 
Pleistocene epoch as represented in this part of the Thames valley. However, 
Treacher’s observations are well borne out by what the spade revealed recently and 
as is summarized in the foregoing description of the strata. Thus, white and blue 
broken flints, which he had noted as abundant in one sort of gravel, were recognized 


Above, pp. 161-3. 
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to predominate | in the gravel broached during the course of the investigations, and 
particularly in the first place exposed. Similarly, the other kind of gravel, sandy 
and better stratified, which was bared in the second part of the examination and 
looked like any normal Pleistocene fluviatile deposit upon a terrace of the Thames, 
was just that regarded by Treacher as equ: ally ty pical of Boyn Hill. Quantities of 
Ditrupa were found by him in this sandy gravel in one corner of Winch’s pit. 
Possibly this was the same area as that in which the big sandstone blocks were 
struck by the auger. To the writer the second exposure is of a section of the kind 
commonly observed in the region. Coarse heavy elements occur as usual at the 
bottom of pare that is locally interstratified with sand and shingle, the whole 
being overlaid with trail under the topsoil. Here, however, this last is vague and 
impure because of the heavy overburdening mixture with tipped refuse. 


THe ARTIFACTS 

Review of finds. Before carrying his studies of Old Stone Age typology and 
technology to this part of the middle Thames valley, the writer learned that only 
a few collectors had obtained palaeoliths from the gravel at the Boyn Hill altitude. 
The actual number of specimens traced was very small comp yared with the vast 
series from the lower altitude around Maidenhead held in so many museums and 
in private hands. Records and labels indicate that the earliest discoveries go back 
to about eighty years ago. It was, however, towards the close of last century that 
there began the systematic acquiring of artifacts from commercial diggings. From 
among the observers who collected implements t he late Llewellyn Treacher is singled 
out because so much is owed to him for knowledge of the regional Pleistocene 
deposits. His collecting at Boyn Hill certainly cov ered a period of more than fifty 
years, and continued here until about 1935. It was most fruitful when building 
activity in the Upper Furze Platt and Boyn Hill localities was at its peak. Some 
specimens from Treacher’s true Boyn Hill assemblage went to Canada. The deficit, 
however, is remedied by the palaeoliths from Boyn Hill gravel-pits in the Sericold 
and G. W. Smith collections now in the Borough Museum, Re ading. To these can 
be added the writer’s few finds in the Linden Avenue—Belmont Park Road pits 
before 1939 and the scanty yield of the excavations in Powells’ yard. 

In 1904! Treacher illustrated an article on regional Stone Age finds by a few 
photographs of palaeoliths from high terrace oravels west of Maidenhead and from 
deposits at the lower altitude of Furze Platt. He did not, however, figure any from 
Boyn Hill, nor did he afterwards in the papers which he wrote, but was content to 
give general descriptions of the palaeoliths. Indeed, in the accessible literature there 
can be found only the barest references to implements from former workings for 
gravel in the district of Boyn Hill. All this is a pity, because it has meant in effect 

that around a classic name- -locality prominent in the nomenclature of field-workers 
so little has been said of the archaeological aspects. That these ought to be made 
known so far as possible seems very necessary, for the principal contents of the 
prolific gravels of what around Maidenhead has come to be called the Lower Boyn 
‘ “On the Occurrence of Stone Implements in the Thames V ‘alley’, being no. 10 in Maa, 1904, 
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Hill Terrace are familiar as the counterparts of the typical yield of the Middle 
Gravel at Swanscombe, Kent.! 

From the first the present writer received much help from Mr. Treacher, who 
gave him every facility to scrutinize and handle the great assemblages of carefully 
labelled palaeoliths in his private museum at Twyford. In the course of inspecting 
the series of stone implements Treacher had got from the Boyn Hill gravel-pits, 
conversation turned more than once on the scarcity of bifaces secured here com- 
pared with their relative abundance in the gravels of the spread shown by the 
Geological Survey as belonging to the Boyn Hill Terrace at approximately the same 
height above the Thames at Burnham Beeches, Bucks., five miles to the east by 
north. 

The small number of flakes in the range of artifacts from Boyn Hill in Treacher’s 
and other collections also seemed remarkable. For experience showed that such 
Palaeolithic relics were as numerous in the Burnham Beeches gravels as in the 
fluviatile deposits of the Lower Boyn Hill (or Furze Platt—Lent Rise) Terrace on 
both banks of the river. Although the striking rarity of flakes from Boyn Hill was 
discussed with Mr. Treacher, it was remembered that not so long ago many collec- 
tors did not glean all those that turned up in the Pleistocene gravels. Owing to this 
much information has been lost and it has marred many otherwise fine Palaeolithic 
series. To Treacher’s credit, however, it must be said that he had not failed to look 
for flakes at Boyn Hill, but objects of this kind very seldom repaid his watchfulness. 
Because it was so desirable to make good this deficiency of flakes, these were very 
keenly looked for during the operations conducted in Powells’ yard to add to the 
small number Mr. Treacher and the author had found. Yet, six months of careful 
digging and the closest scrutiny of excavated material led to the recovery of only 
a few flakes and no bifaces. 

Considering the apparent relation of the two complexes of gravel, it was desirable 
that, once marshalled together, the palaeoliths from the altitude of Boyn Hill on 
the right bank should be compared with those from approximately the same height 
above the Thames on the left bank in Burnham parish. In respect of condition and 
typology it was recalled that Treacher had said that the artifacts from the altitude 
of Boyn Hill were more abraded, smaller and less varied than those from the 
Maidenhead regional gravel-workings at the lower altitude.2_ The list of these 
workings included the Cemetery pit, east of All Saints’ Avenue, and Cannoncourt 
Farm pit on the northern outskirts of Furze Platt.3 

To the loss of palaeontology Mr. Treacher had died in 1943, and his vast collec- 
tion was presented by his widow to the Department of Geology in the University 
Museum, Oxford. Mrs. Treacher, however, with the characteristic kindness that 
had prompted her to provide the author with precious notes on the gravels, arranged 
with the powers at Oxford that her husband’s groups of palaeoliths from Boyn Hill 


1 Report on the Swanscombe Skull. Prepared by 3 L]. Treacher, ‘Palaeolithic Man in East Berks’, 
the Swanscombe Committee of the Royal Anthro- in The Berks., Bucks. & Oxon. Archaeol. Fourn. ii, 
pological Institute. ‘Fourm. Roy. Anthrop. Inst. no. 1, April 1896, p. 17; idem. in op. cit., 1909-10, 
Ixviii, 1938 [pp. 17-98], 30-58. pp- 198-9; above, pp. 158-61. 

2 Op. cit., 1909-10, pp. 198-9 
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should be lent to him for study and publication of selected specimens. In this 
regard, therefore, he takes the op portunity to express his sense of indebtedness to 
all who thus further helped him to acquaint himself with the archaeology of the 
famous type-locality. 

Looking at Treacher’s assemblage of some fifty artifacts added to those recovered 
in the course of pe rsonal investigations and inspection in the drawers of museums, 
one can say confidently of the whole that it would be difficult to find another r group 
of palaeoliths that comprises so large a proportion of constituents changed from 
their pristine state. 

The signs of ill-usage on the palaeoliths from Boyn Hill testify to violent con- 
cussion, prolonged crushing, and rubbing in transport. Bruised ridges, blunted 
edges, and defective tips, therefore, are so much the rule as to be characteristic, but 
no specimen from Boy n Hill gravel is as lustrous as are some from Burnham 
Beeches and East Burnham. Various degrees of smoothing appear on the surfaces 

of most of the imp ylements. So greatly have a number been acted upon by natural 
agencies that at first sight they seem reduced to the semblance of mere pebbles. 
The artifacts are stained in hues ranging from dark brown and deep greenish- 
brown to light ochreous. Some, again, are patinated in shades of creamy white, 
light and bluish- -grey. While these changes in nearly all obscure the exact nature 
of the flint in which every specimen from — n Hill has been fashioned, in one or 
two specimens breaks and other injuries by labourers’ picks disclose fine grey 
vitreous material, but some of the palaeo! iths have been made in the black flint of 
the Chalk. In these respects of surface alteration and blemishes the Palaeolithic 
artifacts from the gravels of Boyn Hill on the right bank of the Thames match the 
most injured from Burnham Beeches and East Burnham on the left bank.! One 
difference, however, suggests that the conditions in which the implementiferous 
beds ae laid down were not the same on both sides of the river. This appears in 
that, adly < ultered as are the very great majority of the artifacts from Boyn Hill 
aaa d with the few dz anne’ pieces from Burnham Beeches and East Burnham, 
none of the p valaeoliths from Boyn Hill bears scratches such as score the surfaces 
of so many of those from Burnham Beeches and East Burnham. As is well known, 
these marks on the relics from these two left-bank sites betoken the action of 
solifluxion, and are therefore the records of some glacial episode 

Bifa ces. Similarity of condition, however, is not the only bond between the 
artifacts from Boyn Hill on the right bank and Burnham Beeches and East Burn- 
ham on the left. Most significance lies in the closely comparable bifaces constitut- 
ing the informative element on both sides of the river. For, despite the state to 
which so many of the Boyn Hill palaeoliths have been brought, virtually all are 
assignable to well- -develop xed Lower Palaeolithic industry. Of course, as with the 
palaeoliths from Burnh am Beeches and East Burnham,? this is an advance on the 
opinion expressed by Osborne White and Treacher that the artifacts from the Boyn 
Hill altitude were of Abbevillian (auctt. Chellean)3 type. Now, some bifaces from 
Boyn Hill may be considered on typology and technology as of Abbevillian work- 


Lacaille, op. cit., 1939 pp- 171-5. 3 Op. cit., 1909-10, pp. 198-9. 
2 Op. cit., 1939, pp. 170 ff. 
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manship, and such ascription to remote Lower Palaeolithic antiquity seems indeed 
to be upheld by the abraded condition of these few implements. Caution, however, 
has to be exercised, since the overwhelming majority of the artifacts in equally worn 
and even worse state, as well as in good condition, are certainly referable to in- 
dustries later than Abbevillian in quite a wide range. Hence, what here, as at the 
two Buckinghamshire sites, may appear very ancient is actually less so than first 
looks suggest. However, it is possible to arrange the palaeoliths from the Boyn Hill 
gravels in some sort of progressive order. 

The most primitive-looking piece in the whole assemblage was found in Stevens’s 
Shrubbery pit, Linden Avenue—Belmont Park Road. It is a greatly abraded core- 
implement, fig. 5, no. 1, made by removing a few flakes from both faces of the 
original corticated cobble to produce two working-edges, one long, and a short one 
transverse to it. Thus, the tool may be regarded as a chopper, but the specimen 
cannot be assigned to any one culture since crude implements of this kind occur 
freely in all comprehensive Lower Palaeolithic series. Besides, the circumstances 
of discovery in the confused gravel provide nothing helpful. 

By the style of its bold flaking and resulting sinuous edges at least one of the 
roughest hand-axes may justifiably be figured here, as approaching the Abbevillian 
types of the textbooks. The battering suffered by this biface, no. 2, from the pit 
nearly opposite All Saints’ church, Boyn Hill, in moving stony deposits has in 
places so reduced the scarred areas as to make them hardly distinguishable from the 
remaining natural crust. 

Another tool, no. 3, hardly less abraded, yet typologically more advanced than 
no. 2, is one of the few artifacts recovered from the gravels in the pit formerly 
worked by Mr. George Winch, more recently owned by Messrs. Powell Bros. and 
on the list of the Nature Conservancy, and of course the scene of the late excava- 
tions.!. This specimen, subtriangular and fairly thick, is quite representative of the 
more boldly flaked Acheulian facies common enough among the palaeoliths from 
the gravels at the Boyn Hill altitude. Regarded as essentially a pebble-tool, this 
simple st of bifacially flaked forms retains the basic shape of the stone out of which 
it has been deftly hewn by minimal working. Although so worn down, and wanting 
its tip, this hand-axe still exhibits the scars of the careful manufacture that has 
almost entirely stripped off the crust of the pebble. Further interest attaches to the 
tool bec: anise, as in several other palaeoliths from the locality, there seems to be 
expressed the artisan’s desire to knap one side of the lower part to match the natur- 
ally restricted, rounded and corticated opposite flank. From one of the vanished 
pits at the junction of Courthouse Road and St. Mark’s Road a pear-shaped smaller 
specimen, no. 4, which is not quite so bruised but more flatly, closely, and narrowly 
flake-scarred, exhibits the same basal features and straight edges. 

In this review the thick subtriangular bifaces may appropriately be followed by 
relatively heavy tools that are nearer the true triangular shape. These are well 
represented in the whole clutch of palaeoliths from the Boyn Hill gravels. They 
appear to fall into two main groups, one consisting of implements with plain corti- 
cated butts, the other with worked butts. In both the same technique is expressed. 

Above, p. 163. 
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Fic. 5. Chopper and hand-axes from sites at elevation of Boyn Hill, Maidenhead. 
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Fic. 6. Hand-axes from sites at elevation of Boyn H Hill, Maidenhead. 


That is to say, the flaking is well defined by narrow, closely set, fine scars. Conse- 
quently the tools in these lots have straight edges that extend from the lower end 
to the tip. Complete points, however, are rare, because of the few implements that 
have escaped collision in transport by ravaging natural agencies. 

Clumsy in its asymmetry and crushed-looking, a hand-axe, with fairly well pre- 
served point, fig. 6, no. 5, from the Upper Furze Platt pit, stands out among the 
triangular palaeoliths because of its disproportionate thickness and heavy porcel- 
lanous white patination. Yet this surface change does not disguise the evidence of 
the bold flaking that removed all the cortex. The work has also a pronounced zigzag 
edge on one side and another decidedly twisted on the other. Although the ridges 
are attrite and the scars mostly lustrous, the workmanship visibly conforms with 
standards not anterior to well-developed early Acheulian. Since stratigraphical or 
other decisive indications are wanting, it would, however, be hazardous to assert 
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that this implement 1 is actually older than the generally smaller, thinner and more 
delicately surface-flaked triangular palaeoliths from the locality, such as nos. 6 and 7 
from Upper Furze Platt and Boyn Hill proper respectively. It may be ahonneed 
that some of the most delicately made of these implements consist simply of small 
pebbles that retain most of their crust. They must have been very rapidly trans- 
formed into efficient tools. 

Another triangular implement is figured as a rare form, no. 8, though the type 
is already known in the middle Thames area. The writer, for instance, has found 
a close parallel at Iver, Bucks. Over twenty years ago he had ranked that with 
artifacts earlier than Acheulian.! The specimen shown here from Cooper’ S pit at 
the west end of Belmont Park Road, though smoothed and blunted, is nevertheless 
one of the best preserved of all the palaeoliths from the gravels of Boyn Hill. For 
this an Acheulian ascription is no doubt “ppropriate. 

The repertory of pointed implements includes forms that approach the ficron and 
the gracefully shaped linguate of Middle Acheulian ty pology. The first is best 
represe nted by a fairly boldly flaked specimen of handy size from the Upper Furze 
Platt pit, fig. 7, no. 9. Its w ell-worked the rmally -sliced butt testifies Paix to the 
scathing effects of the treatment to which so many palaeoliths were subjected before 
they came to rest in the jumbled gravels. How inconsistently natural agencies have 
behaved shows in smaller tools of this kind. Thus, a particularly well-made, now 
heavily patinated biface, no. 10, is as sharp as when it first left the manufacturer’s 
skilful hands, although unfortunately its point has been broken off, probably when 
it was dug out of the Boyn Hill pit where it was found over sixty years ago. The 
implement might well have come from the gravels at the Cannoncourt F arm—Lent 
Rise level, or for that matter from the Middle Gravel of Swanscombe; and it would 
of course be put down to characteristic well-c ee. Middle Acheulian make. 
Also, when complete, it was a small version of the handsome undamaged ficron type 
of hand-axe, fig. 2, from below the 1 50-ft. contour in the gravel-charged dry valley 
opened in ny east of the cemetery. Were it not for the accident to its tip, fig. 7, 
no. 10 would share with the small brown-stained tool, no. 11, from the pit near 
Boyn Hill church, the distinction of being the only entirely unscathed palaeoliths 
from this altitude. Yet rough carriage has wrought great changes in a deeply 
patinated, hardly bigger and similarly executed specimen, no. 12, also found at 
Boyn Hill, by | lunting its edges, dulling i its ridges, and flattening its originally con- 
cave scars. 

The linguates, though well made and fairly true to type, are perhaps not so finely 
executed as some of the other implements in this list. Most have been collected 
in the pits at Boyn Hill itself, but the two figured here are from Shrubbe ry pit 
between Linden Avenue and Belmont Park Road. The larger, no. 13, 1s somewhat 
lustrous, but in better condition than the small tool which is nevertheless note- 
worthy because it is so broad in proportion to its short squat butt. In the first the 
continuity of the cutting- edge is broken by the accidentally sliced base, but in the 
second, no. 14, the cutting-edge extends all round without a faw. Made on part 
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of a pebble, split as it seems by thermal action, this biface is distinguished from the 
true flake-tools surveyed in the sequel. 

Being also fashioned in a similar but bigger piece of naturally fractured, en- 
crusted and pointed flint, another tool, fig. 8, no. 15, from the Upper Furze Platt pit 
that may best be called a side-scraper with two working-edges is as interesting for 
its foundation as for its type as a finished product. This artifact has been treated 
by characteristic Middle Acheulian edge-flaking. One margin of its corticated, 
ridged upper surface has been finely trimmed. The other bears a few bold flake- 
scars and some inverse dressing. 

More important, however, as an additional example of the developed Middle 
Acheulian workmanship so well represented at Boyn Hill, is the cutting end of a 
particular kind of cleaver from the name-site, no. 16. Deeply patinated and stained, 
this piece of a finely bifacially executed tool has an injured edge. The break reveals 
two degrees of surface change indicating accidents at widely different times in 
antiquity. It is of course unfortunate that this specimen is only a fragment. Still, 
enough remains to demonstrate the disposition of the flaking 1 in a type of Palaco- 
lithic tool that deserves more attention in England. The region under consideration 
provides another but much smaller example belonging to the same order, no. 17, 
found thirty-five years ago in Badnell’s pit. 

Of the conventional Lower Palaeolithic forms from Boyn Hill, ovates are as well 
represented numerically as any other artifacts. Their range is comprehensive in its 
variants, some being highly significant as the most advanced palaeoliths of this 
name- -locality. There are first the heavier and medium-sized sorts of short elliptical 
outline. The bold scarring on their bulging bodies points to phases of Acheulian 
workmanship earlier than appears from the look and treatment of some almond- 
shaped and cordiform implements. These finer objects, however, are also fashioned 
in pebbles or lumps of flint. Despite abrasions and other signs of ill-treatment in 
moving deposits, the marks which they bear of shallow and narrow flaking, also 
their resulting straight edges, are consistent with well-developed Middle Acheulian- 
technique. 

The last-mentioned palaeoliths, particularly, serve as indicators of at least 
archaeological correlations with Burnham Beeches and East Burnham. In this they 
are upheld by artifacts even more advanced ty pologically from the Boyn Hiil 
altitude. These are a few ovates with twisted edges, of which remarkable and not 
so very common kind some are unusually large and thick. One, especially, no. 18, 
is outstanding by reason of its elegant, almost lanceolate shape. Its torsive aspect 
has been achieved by the removal of large flakes at the lower end and alternately 
from each face, one bearing the scars of what some archaeologists are pleased to call 
step or flaking. 

Some of these core-tools are deceptive; for, being ground and flattened by 
abrasive agencies, they at first look like the ovate and kindred flake-implements 
from the gravels of Burnham Beeches and East Burnham. Nevertheless, the 
shallow surface-flaking traceable on the small fine ovates of Boyn Hill is the same 
as in the better preserved resemblant artifacts of late Middle Acheulian type which 
occur both as core-tools and flake-tools at the two Burnham sites. 
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From one of the Boyn Hill pits there comes an ovate, no. 19, with a feature of 
unusual interest that records the secondary employment of a conventional tool. 
This rather thick, stained and patinated implement has uneven sides, one straight, 
the other convex, and a shapely round base. Originally its cutting-edge extended 
all round, but the upper part of the implement is defective. To the obviously very 
ancient break is probably due the circumstance that the tool degenerated into a 
hammer. This is plain from the much battered and broadened straight long edge. 
No doubt the stone was used so hard that the top fractured across in lines of w eak- 
ness between the cherty inclusions and the flint. The bruising along the straight 
edge differs entirely in character from the attrition of the curvilinear rims. This 
was brought about by the destructive transporting agencies that were also respon- 
sible for the smoothing of the flake-scars and dulling of the ridges. 

After this consideration of artifacts made on pebbles and pieces of flint, we can 
now discuss the few flakes that have rewarded the inquiries made over the years in 
the two patches of Boyn Hill gravel around the 170-ft. mark at Maidenhead. 

Flakes. Of two technologically similar and abraded flakes with crushed edges, 
one, fig. 9, no. 20, patinated and ochreous-stained, comes from Cooper’s pit at the 
west end of Belmont Park Road, the other, no. 21, unstained but slightly glazed, 
from the old Upper Furze Platt working. Both have been struck from cores and 
retain much crust. It would be hazardous to assign these utilized and worn speci- 
mens from Boyn Hill gravel to Clactonian rather than to Acheulian industry in 
spite of their inclined, though narrow, striking-platforms and prominent bulbs of 
percussion. To the writer they astrete well the difficulty of separating the two 
cultures and the unreliability of patination as a guide to age. 

No doubt all the other artifacts in this class rightfully rank with the Acheulian 
bifaces, both as regards facies and generally abraded condition. Two heavily 
patinated examples have obviously been detached from well-flaked material. The 
larger, no. 22, from Stevens’s pit between Belmont Park Road and Linden Avenue, 
is additionally slightly stained chrome, but the facets due to injury added to wear 
along the edges exhibit different depths and shades of patination. This shows that 
the artifact was probably more than once the victim of nature’s violence. Neater 
by far, the smaller flake, no. 23, which repaid the archaeological parties’ labours 
in the digging and sifting in Powells’ yard in 1956, is from a finely flaked core of 
which it displays on top three truncated facets. It is tempting to see in this speci- 
men yet another testimony of what may be called nascent Levalloisian technique, 
rather than just a flake struck from bifaces in the making, in well-developed Middle 
Acheulian industries. This the writer has frequently claimed to have noticed in 
English assemblages of palaeoliths, ' and the records of other inquirers tend to 
support him. An elaboration of these i is represented by an implement, no. 24, from 
Stevens’s Shrubbery pit between Linden Avenue and Belmont Park Road. Made 
on a pointed flake removed from a prepared core, this tool is finely treated in 
Acheulian manner along the whole of the right margin on the upper surface and 
on part of the opposite side underneath. T he flake- ridges are worn down and the 


1 Cf. C. M. B. McBurney in R. G. West and C. M. B. McBurney, “The Quaternary Deposits at 
Hoxne, Suffolk, and their Archaeology’, in Proc. Prehist. Soc. xx, 1954, 143. 
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two edges and butt testify to the action of rough transport which has also lustred 
much of the flaked areas. 

Some flakes and chips as the waste from the manufacture of such implements 
as bifaces have a place among the palaeoliths of Boyn Hill. Two such relics, 
nos. 25 and 26, found in the gravel excavated recently in Powells’ yard, show the 
same lustrous but unpatinated surfaces, abraded ridges, and much-injured edges as 
do so many of the bifaces. A large patinated triangular specimen, no. 27, stands 
out in marked contrast, since its fine state of preservation is quite unusual for a 
palaeolith retrieved from the generally tumbled and coarsely composed gravel in 
Cooper’s pit in the northern of the two patches. It was certainly struck off profusely 
flaked material, probably a hand-axe in the making. To judge from the marks of 
wear along its edges, this flint artifact served for cutting and scraping. Whatever 
its purpose, the implement represents the fine flaking that so characterizes indus- 
tries onward from the Middle phases of the Acheulian culture. 

Superficially and in shape a cordiform flake-implement, no. 28 closely resembles 
the last. It is, however, more elaborate as a dressed implement derived also from 
a hand-axe in the course of manufacture. The few truncated shallow facets on its 
butt suggest that the specimen comes from the thick lower end of such a tool. The 
fine fluted retouches, which give the piece an illusory Levalloisian look, were not 
produced to prepare a striking-platform, but to make of the object a fine butt-end 
scraper. For it is seen that the dressing was applied after the flake had been detached 
from the parent. This delicate artifact, though heavily patinated, retains its pristine 
sharpness, and so in condition is quite ‘unlike the worn-down abraded bifaces found 
in the same conditions in the upper pit at Furze Platt. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. There is no proof of the existence of a true river terrace and deposits at the 
altitude of Boyn Hill in Maidenhead, for the floor supporting the Pleistocene 
beds varies in constitution, is irregular and undulating; consequently the author 
questions if the place-name Boyn Hill may justifiably be used to designate a bench 
and overburden in the Thames valley. 

2. Inconsistence also brands the superficial deposits at Boyn Hill. Mostly com- 
posed of gravel, but locally of hillwashes, they differ much in thickness, thus con- 
trasting strongly with the sediments observed to overlie the well-cut terraces at 
Cannoncourt Farm, Furze Platt; Lent Rise, Burnham; Iver; and Taplow. At no 
two places in the Boyn Hill district have there been seen gravels of identical 
appearance, whereas similarity of facies is characteristic in exposures of beds laid 
down upon each terrace at lesser heights. 

3. In the locality under review most sections have shown greatly confused 
gravels, largely of shattered elements diversified in size and abounding in erratic 
boulders. The jumbled look of so much of the gravels of Boyn Hill has presented 
the same aspect to the writer as the fluvio-glacial masses in once heavily glaciated 
areas and their vicinity. At Boyn Hill these irregularities are emphasized by the 
presence of clean or muddy hillwash, sometimes with stony fragments, which 
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locally caps or replaces the varied gravel. Rarely has an opening revealed stratified 
layers. 

4. All this points to deposition at Boyn Hill by floods that poured down the 
flanks of the neighbouring hills. The process was doubtless protracted and repeated 
during a cycle of episodes i in the Pleistocene course. This spell could only have 
been a prolonged phase of deglaciation when the melt-waters of thawing snow and 
ice in the high grounds bore down charged with the sweepings of the land, includ- 
ing of course relics of prehistoric man’s industry. Thus depressions were filled and 
more regular surfaces overspread, with the heaviest elements by the turbulent 
spates when conditions were very raw, and with lighter materials by less violent 
flows when the climate was not so severe. 

5. Like the gravels, the contained palaeoliths of Boyn Hill are derived, and in 
the main are of well-dev eloped Middle Acheulian workmanship. Abraded as are 
most of these flint artifacts, even to their being considerably reduced in all their 
dimensions, each bifacially flaked specimen has its recogniza ble counterpart among 
the generally less blemished stone tools recovered from the Burnham Beeches 
gravels at an elevation actually greater than the Boyn Hill deposits. This generaliza- 
tion includes the forms that at Boy n Hill, Burnham Beeches, and East Burnham are 
of more advanced type than any Lower Palaeolithic biface from the gravels at the 
lower level of Cannoncourt Farm, Furze Platt, on the right bank of the Thames, 
and at Lent Rise in Burnham parish, and Baker’s Farm near Farnham Royal on 
the left. 

6. Taking into account also the palaeoliths discussed by Drs. Oakley and W. J. 
Arkell in an important paper! on the ancient river channel between Caversham and 
Henley described by Mrs. Treacher, the = sent author sees in the assemblages 
from Boy n Hill some objects akin to, and probably as old as, these claimed by them 
to be of Early Acheulian make. How ever, none of the implements from the deposits 
in the ancient channel seems as injured as those from Boyn Hill. At worst they 
would be ranked with the abraded examples from the Burnham Beeches gravels. 
This argues for the relatively mild (though perhaps dissimilar) conditions in which 
were deposited the well- bedded sediments revealed in cuts in the ancient river 
channel and in the gravel-pits opened at Burnham Beeches and East Burnham. 

7. Being referable bro: adly to the one period, all these Acheulian tools go far to 
help in assigning to its place i in the Pleistocene chronology the deposition of the 
Boyn Hill gravels with their archaeological contents. Obviously the conditions 
responsible for the laying down of the varied materials could have obtained only 
after the latest palaeolith therein was made. All the Acheulian products from the 
different localities mentioned in this section belong to the Great Interglacial that 
is commonly correlated with the Mindel—Riss interglacial period of Penck’s and 
Briickner’s Alpine scheme. The gravels of Boyn Hill and their Acheulian contents 
must therefore be assigned to some period of widespread thaw after a prolonged 
and intensive glacial p yhase within the regional equivalent of the Mindel—Riss cycle 
of untold duration. That could of course have comprised a phase during the 

1 M. S. Treacher, W. J. Arkell, and K. P. Oakley, ‘On the Ancient Channel between Caver- 
sham and Henley, Oxfordshire, and its contained Palaeoliths’, in Proc. Prehist. Soc. ix, 1948, 126-54. 
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Fic. 8. Various bifacial implements from sites at elevation of Boyn Hill, Maidenhead. 
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Fic. 9. Palaeolithic flakes and derivatives from sites at elevation of Boyn Hill, Maidenhead. 
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fluctuating passage from interglacial conditions to the fast frost and its concomitant 
snows and ice of the subsequent period. This would be the period that is recorded 
by our Middle Chalky Boulder Clay and held to be correlative with the Riss 
advance of the Alpine glaciers. 

8. It remains to be seen how satisfactorily the rough mixtures at Boyn Hill can 
be linked with the fine well-bedded gravels at Burnham Beeches and East Burnham, 
which have yielded among Palaeolithic artifacts many even later in facies than thee 
Acheulian mentioned above. However, it seems that equivalents of the Boyn Hill 
deposits occur as the fan-gravels of Wallingford from which abraded well- -developed 
Acheulian hand-axes have been recovered.' These scourings in periglacial terri- 
tory on another side of the Chilterns, being associated with melt-waters, correspond 
to head and other masses with their archaeological possibilities in regions even 
farther from the limits of the Pleistocene ice-sheets.? 
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DescRIPTION OF IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 
ACHEULIAN Except as OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Bifaces 

Fig. 2. Well-developed ficron type of tool, beautifully fashioned in banded light brown flint, 
bearing a few small patches of incipient patination; pristinely sharp cutting-edge extends all 
round except at a corticated hollow on one side; scars pleasingly lustrous but no more worn than 
the ridges; Om. 189 (7% in.) by Om. 09 (3} in.); labelled as found in All Saints’ Avenue, 
Maidenhead, 1909. Treacher Collection, Oxford Univ ersity Museum, no. S. 525. 

Fig. 5, no. 1. Crude chopper made on massive lump of dark flint, banded with light and mottled, 
with inclusions; boldly flaked on most of one face but only on upper part of the other to Soren 
cutting-edge; flake-ridges so abraded in places as to resemble the bruised cortex; much of scarred 
surfaces lustrous; Om. 126 (§ in.). Found by author in Stevens’s Shrubbery pit between Linden 
Avenue and Belmont Park Road, 7th August 1937. 

No. 2. Boldly but sparsely flaked hand-axe of Abbevillian aspect. Scar of lateral slicing of the 


' W. J. Arkell, ‘Palaeoliths from the Wallingford Lower Reaches of the Bristol Avon’, in Antig. 
Fan-gravels’, in Oxoniensia, vill, 1943, 1-18. Journ. XXxiv, 1954, I-27. 
2 See, e.g., A. D. Lacaille, ‘Palaeoliths from the 
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butt meets cutting-edge that extends round to opposite side. So much crust remains that it is easy 
to see in this piece most of the big pebble in which the tool was made. Greenish-grey mottled 
material, lustrous scars, ridges crushed; Om. 118 (44 in.); Boyn Hill church; 3rd March 1913. 
Treacher Collection, Oxford University Museum, O.U.M. no. 502. 

No. 3. Hand-axe of Early Acheulian aspect, flaked in dark brown mottled flint; surfaces 
greatly abraded and edges crushed, but some flake-scars smoothed; large part of tip missing; the 
lower part of one side trimmed to shape by bifacial flaking, seemingly to conform with the 
opposite retaining natural crust; implement now Om. 113 (4$ in.) long; Winch’s pit (later 
Powells’ yard), Courthouse Road (south), 20th February 1938. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. 
no. S. 503. 

No. 4. Pear-shaped implement of grey spotted flint retaining patches of crust; point defective; 
Om. 085 (3% in.) long; shallow profuse flake-scars highly lustrous; the ridges so smooth as 
apparently merging with the surface; the two fairly straight lateral cutting-edges crushed, one 
extended so as to conform symmetrically in outline with the corticated side of the butt; Court- 
house Road, believed Badnell’s pit, 5th March 1929. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. 4. 

Fig. 6, no. §. Thick, ungraceful and asymmetrically shaped implement; heavily patinated on 
grey flint, with some rust-like stains; well flaked bifacially with only vestiges of crust; boldly 
worked to cutting-edge on both long sides; butt sliced and rather narrow, meeting on one side 
obliquely worked extension of long margin; one long edge sinuous but alined, the other slightly 
twisted; point fairly well preserved; scars smoothed and lustrous, in places glazed; all ridges dulled 
and almost indistinguishable from the vestiges of crust; Om. 126 (5 in.); Upper Furze Platt pit, 
25th October 1912. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 505. 

No. 6. Triangular implement of dark grey flint with some grey inclusions and patchy patina- 
tion; surfaces lustrous but scars almost unaffected; ridges unblemished on one face but slightly 
crushed on the other; edges fairly well preserved; lateral slicing at base matching symmetrically 
the corticated oblique opposite; Om. 118 (48 in.); Upper Furze Platt pit, 23rd November 1909. 
Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 506. 

No. 7. Flat triangular implement of grey flint almost entirely patinated, the alteration dirty 
white; much cortex remaining on one face, but greatly abraded and merging with the closely set 
fine scarring; edges sinuous owing to deeply set secondary work; tip broken anciently; Om. 098 
(3 in.). Boyn Hill. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. $. 507. 

No. 8. Triangular bifacial implement; the long cutting-edge fairly straight opposite two short 
irregular edges merging into corticated central projection; grey flint banded with dark brown 
mottled and speckled with light inclusions; flake-scars lustrous, ridges slightly abraded, edges 
smoothed rather than injured; Om. 084 (37 in.), Om. 0605 (23 in.) wide. Found by author 
in Stevens’s Shrubbery pit, Linden Avenue, 7th August 1937. 

Fig. 7, no. 9. Flaked implement of ficron type; perfectly symmetrical outline; brown speckled 
and mottled flint; Om. 12 (43 in.); flake-ridges much abraded and edges bruised; point broken 
anciently. Thermally sliced base impairs continuity of cutting-edge. From Upper Furze Platt 
pit, 1909. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 509. 

No. 10. Delicately executed tool of ficron type; Om. 11 (43 in.); patinated cream with some 
ochreous patches; edges straight and perfectly sharp; body of light grey flint, as is revealed by the 
recent break (probably by a labourer’s pick) that deprived the tool of its fine point. Found at 
Boyn Hill on 21st September 1896. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 529. 

No. 11. Narrow implement of dark brown flint with light cherty inclusions; Om. 075 
(24 in.); entirely worked to squarish section in lower part, thinning to elongated flattish tip. 
The irregular cutting-edges retain original sharpness, and the scars and ridges much of their 


pristine look. From pit opposite Boyn Hill church, 3rd March 1913. Treacher Collection, 
O.U.M. no. S. §10. 
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No. 12. Narrow implement, triangular in section; lightly patinated over whole surface. Slight 
injury reveals body of grey flint. “Chins from encrusted bulbous butt, a side worked to form 
extension of a lateral cutting-edge; tapers to flattish tip, the extremity wanting; surfaces smoothed 
and lustrous; edges blunted; Om. 089 (3$in.). Boyn Hill, 4th April 1895. “Treacher Collection, 
O.U.M. no. 5S. 511. 

No. 13. Linguate type of implement, of banded light and dark grey flint speckled and mottled 
with cherty inclusions; rather boldly flaked with irregular strip of crust left on one face; point 
slightly defective; edges somewhat crushed, but surfaces unblemished though somewhat glazed; 
ridges more abraded near the butt than in the upper part, and on one face more than the other; 
Om. 157 (6 te. in.). Stevens’s Shrubbery pit, Linden Avenue, June 1929. Treacher Collection, 
O.U.M. no. S. §12. 

No. 14. Small linguate, flaked in grey flint. Patinated and lightly stained yellowish all over 
original surface of the slice on which tool is made and partly on the upper. Also lightly altered 
to a mottling except where crusted; cutting-edge all round; Om. 089 (33 in.) long. Stevens’s 
Shrubbery pit, Linden Avenue, 16th December 1929. Treacher Collection, O.U. M. no. $. §13. 

Fig. 8, no. 15. “I'wo-edged side-scraper made on pointed piece naturally split from a pebble 
of banded and mottled flint; some cortex remaining; elementarily trimmed along one long edge 
on the reverse; Om. 114 (44 in.). Furze Platt Upper pit, 11th November 1915. Treacher 
Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 514. 

No. 16. Upper end of a boldly flaked cleaver, the characteristic edge feebly convex; grey flint 
with brown cherty inclusions; patinated light chrome with greenish spec kling and patches; now 
O. 086 (33 in.) long, Om. 077 (34 in.) wide. Boyn Hill, 21st March 1921. Treacher Collec- 
tion, O.U.M. no. S. 515. 

No. 17. Neat slug-shaped implement of banded grey and fawn flint; flaked all over with 
cutting-edge all round; one side of butt sliced oblic juely; ; terminating in narrow, straight trans- 
verse edge at right angles to long axis; so faceted as to allow of specimen’s ranking as a sort of 
cleaver; scars smoothed and ridges abraded; Om. 079 (3; in.). Badnell’s pit, Boyn Hill, 
3oth January 1924. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 516. 

No. 18. Thin lanceolate implement; very light grey flint patinated the same; finely worked 
all over by narrow shallow flaking to two long twisted edges; surfaces mostly lustrous; ridges 
evidently never prominent and now slightly dulled; edges bruised to bluntness; Om. 109 
(44% in.). Boyn Hill, 1st August 1895. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. $8. 617 

No. 19. Ovate, thick i in proportion to length and width, of light grey flint with many large 
cherty inclusions; patinated and stained lis ght ochreous; Om. 086 (3%% in.); bearing signs of 
rather bold bifacial fi aking, but scars smoothed and rid; ges greatly dulled; cutting-edge formerly 
all round, but along one side now entirely bruised from use in hamme ring; shattered near the 


top. Boyn Hill, 6th April 1909. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. 518. 


Flakes 
Fig. 9, no. 20. Heavy flake of heavily patinated flint stained light ochreous; Clactonian aspect, 
with prominent bulb of percussion accompanied by greatly inclined striking-platform damaged 
against stones in carriage by natural agencies; specimen detached from a core; showing four 
truncated facets, three large on upper surface, besides patch of cortex; one _" > steepened and 
much battered; flake-ridges abraded; edges suggestively utilized; Om. 097 (3 #in.). Author’s 
find in Cooper’s pit, junction of Courthouse Road north and Belmont Park Road, 24th February 


1935. 


No. 21. Heavy, slug-shaped corticated flake; dull greenish-grey, much mottled flint; boldly 


scarred on upper surface; removed from prepared material; nether surface with salient bulb of 
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percussion at one side accompanying narrow striking-platform; long edges much bruised; 
Om. 086 (3% in.). Furze Platt Upper pit, 1916. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. §20. 

No. 22. Flake struck from well-flaked nucleus; material proved to have been recalcitrant by 
corrugations on an upper wide facet; diffused swelling of percussion with thick striking-platform; 
heavily patinated and stained chrome, darker on bulbar separation surface; small patch of crust 
left on ridge of upper surface; edges much bruised; pitted on nether face by thermal action reveal- 
ing body of very light flint; Om. 0635 (24 in.). Found by author in Stevens’s Shrubbery pit, 
Linden Avenue. 

No. 23. Heavily cream-patinated flake of light flint; struck from well-flaked material; small 
bulb of percussion accompanied by two scars (éraillures). The small striking-platform is so 
bruised on each side as to make it impossible to assert that scars are facets from preparation of 
parent material. Surfaces slightly lustrous; edges bruised at different periods; Om. 051 (2 in.). 
From gravel 7 ft. from surface just under shingle, first excavation in south-east corner of Powells’ 
yard, formerly Winch’s pit, Courthouse Road (south), 22nd January 1956. 

No. 24. Pointed flake-implement made on banded greenish and grey material, apparently from 
prepared core; exhibiting multiple scars of working and fine-edge-retouch along the now worn 
and bruised margins; the surfaces lustrous and the ridges crushed. The nether separation surface 
bears a good scar (éraillure) beside the swelling of percussion, much of which has been removed 
by an ancient accidental break. Specimen, Om. 089 (34 in.) long. Stevens’s Shrubbery pit, 
Linden Avenue, June 1935. Treacher Collection, O.U.M. no. S. §23. 

No. 25. Diminutive flake of grey flint with abraded edges and lustrous surfaces; small patch 
of crust left on upper surface, the nether marked by wide swelling of percussion; ev idently struck 
from a bifacial tool in the making; Om. 033 (1} in.). Found 6 ft. 6 in. from surface in gravel 
in second excavation between workshops and Courthouse Road (south) in Powells’ yard, March 
1956. 

No. 26. Fragment of flake, grey flint with inclusions; struck from flaked material, probably 
a biface in the making; surfaces glazed and edges much bruised; Om. 032 (1} in.). Found at 
depth of 5 ft. 6 in. in gravel during second excavation in Powells’ yard, Courthouse Road 
(south), March 1956. 

No. 27. Triangular flake, light flint, patinated and faintly stained lightest fawn; struck from 
much flaked material, probably a hand-axe in the making; low swelling of percussion accom- 
panied by deep scar and short striking-platform with one lateral truncated facet; edges worn from 
use in Cutting or scraping; surfaces lustrous; ridges slightly dulled; Om. 0775 (3 in.). Author’s 
find in Cooper’s pit, Courthouse Road (north). 

No. 28. Cordiform flake struck from well-flaked material, probably a hand-axe in the making; 
heavily patinated greyish white with a few patches of dull flint showing through beginnings of 
surface-alteration; edges perfectly sharp, ridges and flake-scars unblemished; on striking-platform 
truncated wide facets and fine parallel retouches, applied no doubt to make of the piece a butt-end 


scraper; Om. 068 (2 in.). From Upper Furze Platt pit, 11th November 1897. Treacher 
Collection, O.U.M. no. S. §30. 
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AN IRON AGE BOWL FROM ROSE ASH, NORTH DEVON 
By Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tue Rose Ash bowl was found by Mr. B. M. Ayre of Munson Farm when he was 
cutting drainage channels in the corner of a mz urshy field in September 1959. It 
came up in the shovel of a mechanical digger and Mr. Ayre noticed it as soon as 
the load was turned out: it lay bottom upws ards on the heap of sticky grey clay and 
‘shone as though it were gold’ . He took it back to the farmhouse, washed it under 
the tap, and the next day, since he was going to Barnstaple, took it into the North 
Devon Athenaeum and asked the Curator, Mr. A. Blackwell, to identify it. Mr. 
Blackwell very properly sent it to the British Museum, and kindly told me about 
the discovery. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Ayre for permission to publish it, and to him and his 
family for their kind hospitality when I visited the site; Mr. Ay re retains the bowl 
at Munson at present.! [ am also much indebted to Mr. John Brailsford, F.S.A., 
Assistant-Keeper in charge of the sub-department of Prehistory and Roman Britain 
at the British Museum, for the drawing (fig. 5) and for facilities to study the bowl 
whilst it was at the museum, and to Dr. A. E. Wernher, F.S.A., of the museum 
laboratory, for examining it. I should also like to thank my colleague Dr. W. L. D. 
Ravenhill of the Department of Geography for making a plan and section of the 
site with me (figs. 3, 4) and Dr. J. Wilkinson and Dr. M. C. F. Proctor of the 
> staan of Botany for their reports. Mr. E. M. Jope, F.S.A., and Mr. H. 
Maryon, F.S.A., made a study of the Birdlip and Foon bowls in 1958 and I am 
much indebted to them for allowing me to refer to their results, which will be 
published shortly. The Gloucester City Museum kindly supplied new photographs 
of the comp yarable bowls from Birdlip and gave me all facilities to study the originals. 
I am indebted to Mr. L. Douch at Truro Museum for assistance with the Youlton 
bowl and its discovery. 

THE SITE 

Munson Farm is situated 1} miles west of the parish church of Rose Ash, a small 
North Devon village, and about 4} miles south-east of the town of South Molton 
(fig. 1; 163/766214). It is on the back of a long narrow flat-topped ridge at 
730 ft., between the Crooked Oak and the Ash Water valleys which both join the 
river Mole at Alswear, 2} miles west of the site (fig. 2). The ridge is part of the 
system of low hills south of Exmoor, and forms, in effect. a second finger extended 
east to west following the trend of the high country, the first finger being the 
parallel Bishop’s Nympton ridge a little farther north between the Crooked Oak 
and Yeo rivers. The form of the land provides a natural line of communication 
eastwards by ridge-way to the head of the Crooked Oak stream and, after linking 
up with the Bishop’ S Nympton ridge-way at a place significantly called Oldways 
End, continues northwards along the watershed on the line of the Devon—Somerset 
' The bowl was bought by the British Museum in July 1961. 
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Bronze Bowl from Rose Ash, N. Devon. 


Diameter at mouth 7 in.; with rim 7} in.; height 2? in. 
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Bronze bowl trom Youlton, Warbstow, Cornwal a, Bowl, diameter 73 in, 
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boundary to East Anstey Common (1,000 ft.) and Exmoor proper. West of Rose 
Ash the deep wooded valleys of the south-flowing Mole and Bray lie athwart any 
direct route to the Tawe estuary, which is 10 to 12 miles away at Barnstaple. This 
no doubt accounts for the lack, hitherto, of signs of prehistoric occupation in the 
area. 

The Rose Ash ridge is part of the Middle Culm (Carboniferous) formation which 
extends over the greater part of mid-Devon. The rock varies from fine-grained 
sandstones to shales and breaks down into a heavy yellow clay. In prehistoric times 
it must have been well wooded and coppice oakwood still covers much of the valley 


i 


Fic. 1. Location map: the South Molton rectangle is 
enlarged on fig. 2. 


slopes today. The crest of the ridge has long been cleared and cultivated—Munson 
is a fine sixteenth-century farmhouse—but the fields quickly revert to rushes or 
scrubby moorland if they are neglected. It was in such an ill-drained field on 
the north slope of the hill known as Crooked Moor that the bowl was found 
(SS/76662208, and fig. 3). It was dug up on the west side of the field in a boggy 
patch of ground above the source of a stream that flows in a steep-sided wooded 
gulley to the Crooked Oak at Wicaford Bridge. 

The bowl was found in fine grey clay under 10 to 12 in. of peat at a depth of 
2} ft. from the present surface (section, fig. 4). Sunk in the same layer, and also 
at the base of the peat, there were many pieces of timber, soft and spongy from 
immersion. Examination by the Department of Botany at Exeter showed that they 
were of oak and alder, one a tree trunk of 10 in. diameter and others of slender trees 
and branches of 2—4 in. diameter. There was one piece of curved timber measuring 
15 in. by § in. and 1} in. thick that Dr. Wilkinson considered had been shaped. 
Just before the bowl came up, Mr. Ayre had noticed ‘the marks of an upright post 
or stake 3—4 ins. thick’ in successive scoops of the digger, from which he suggested 
that the bowl might have been suspended. 


Above the place that the bowl was found, the depth of peat exposed in the drain- 
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Fic. 3. The find-spot of the Rose Ash bowl on Crooked Moor, Munson 
Farm. 
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age channel steadily increased to a maximum of 3 ft. and then thinned out again 
before reaching a cross-drain at the foot of the steep scrubby slope at the upper 
edge of the field (section, fig. 4). Systematic prodding with an iron bar showed that 
peat exceeding 1 ft. 6 in. deep was a localized deposit, measuring about 60 ft. from 
north to south and 65 ft. from east to west, as shown on fig. 3. From the section 
it appears that there was originally a slight hollow in this corner of the field, caused 
by water action on the spring line. Peaty growth, choking oak and alder, will have 
commenced here most probably in the climatic deterioration in the middle of the 
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Fic. 4. Section on line A-B, fig. 3. 


first millennium B.c., forming a wet marsh or shallow pool near the source of the 
stream. The bowl, then, will have lain at its northern edge, sunk in fine mud but 
probably in an open runnel, since Dr. M. Proctor’s examination (p. 198) showed 
that the surrounding clay contained gritty material and sandy seams but no plant 
seeds, which suggests running water. In the course of time the spring line was 
lowered and the peat growth filled the water runnel and covered the site of the 
deposit. 
Tue Bowt (pl. xxxi and fig. 

The bow] is a shallow vessel with a rounded base, low belly, upright neck, and 
out-turned rim: it stands 2-75 in. high and before it was squashed by the scoop 
would have measured about 7 in. in diameter at the mouth and 7-75 in. if the rim 
be included. It is made of fine golden bronze, the body being paper-thin (0-004— 
0007 in. measured by B.M. laboratory) and the neck and rim more substantial 
(0-03-0°05 in.); a shallow groove marks the junction of the two thicknesses. The 
rim is everted, 0-35 in. wide, and rises a little to terminate in an angular upright 
edge. The margin of the rim is decorated with a single wavy line in low relief and 
there are two similar lines on its edge or outer face (fig. 5). Where the rim was 
bent by the mechanical digger and the decoration expanded it is easy to see the 
alternating fine punch-marks by which these wavy lines were raised (pl. xxx, 8). 
The angular edges of the rim are unworn. 

The handle (pl. xxx11, 4) is of cast bronze, 1-5 in. long, in the form of an animal’s 
head with upturned nostril and protuberant eye-sockets or ears. The structure of 
the face is emphasized by shallow lines which have been incised and lightly dotted 
by the graver. On the crown of the head, within the outline, there is a three-lobed 
pattern in very low relief, worn and just perceptible to the touch (fig. 5). The head 
is heavily stylized and consequently an enigma; in Professor Hawkes’s words: “The 
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Prare XXXIV 


2. Larger bow] from Birdlip, Glos., showing square perforation for’escutcheon. Diameter 8; in., 


with rim g in.; height 3§ in. 


4. Smaller bow! from Birdlip, Glos. Diameter 4 in.; height 1 in. 
Photos. Gloucester Museum 
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rejection of detail becomes reduction to almost pure symbol.’! At first sight the 
upturned and wrinkled snout, reminiscent of the Hounslow boar, suggests a pig, 
but the domed head and prominent eye-sockets are against this: probably a cow 
or ox-head was intended. The soft muzzle of a cow is shown as rounded on the 
little horned head from Dinorben hill-fort, North Wales, and, in an elaborated form, 
is up-turned on the mount from a bronze vessel from Ham Hill in Somerset. 
Similar lining of an animal’s face occurs on the horse-mask from Stanwick, Yorks.? 


Fic. 5. Bronze bowl from Munson Farm, Rose Ash, N. Devon (4). (Drawn by Miss M. O. Miller, British 


Museum.) 


The zoomorphic handle is attached by a shank, 0-1 in. in diameter and square 
in section, which perforates the neck of the bowl just below the rim and is secured 
by a clumsy bronze washer, 0-3 in. diameter, conspicuous by its dark green patina 
round the golden shank (pl. xxx11, c). The underside of the mount has been carefully 
shaped to fit the curves of the bowl and the angular edge of the rim (pl. xxxu, a) 
though it is now loose and swivels on the shank. The mount is perforated below 
the ‘eye socket’ to hold a smooth dark bronze ring, I-1 in. in diameter, and of 
irregular thickness, by which the bowl could be hung up. 

The bowl had cracked badly in antiquity in the centre of the base and round the 
bulge, which is not surprising considering the thinness of the bronze. It had been 
repaired by a thick solder, composed of tin with some copper which had been 
clumsily run-in and worked into the holes in the body from the inside, so that 
patches of it appear on the exterior (pl. xxx11, 4). The base had been patched by the 
same means, both inside and out; a bit of the external repair has now broken away, 
showing the original metal sandwiched in between the two patches of solder. 

There are no marks of lathe-turning on the body of the bowl, which in any case 
has been damaged superficially, but there are some faint striations on the exterior 
of the neck near the handle. It now appears from Mr. Jope and Mr. Maryon’s 

' ‘Cauldrons and Bucket Animals’, in Aspects of Hounslow, pl. 48, 4 and ¢ Dinorben and Ham 


Archaeology, edited W. F. Grimes, p. 193. Hill, pl. 52, 4 Stanwick. 
2 Cyril Fox, Pattern and Purpose, pl. 53,¢ 
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re-examination of the analogous Youlton and Birdlip bowls that these western bowls 
were not wholly spun on a lathe as were the Belgic bowls from Felmersham, 
Bedfordshire,! but were sunk by expanding a disc of metal to form the body and 
then fastened on to a lathe to shape the neck and rim, to make the grooves which 
were then decoratively worked over with a tracer, and finally to polish the complete 


vessel. Such a procedure accounts for the differences in thickness of the body and 
neck and rim noticed previously. 


Analogies and date 


The Rose Ash bowl compares very closely with one found on Higher Youlton 
farm, near Warbstow, in N. Cornwall in 1925? and now in the Truro museum 
(pl. xxxi11, 2). This too was a bog find, being 
ZA dug up by an employee of Mr. Thomas F ry,3 
a Yi when draining a flat marshy field beside the 

‘ small stream, a tributary of the river Ottery 
about a quarter of a mile below the farmhouse 
(fig. 6). The bowl lay in black peaty soil, 
particles of which still adhere to it, about 2} ft. 
below t a surface, and only 16 ft. from the 
water's edge. Just beside the ee -spot there 
is a deposit of limonite (bog-iron), forming a 
low platform of hard ground 30-40 ft. across. 
The existence of this patch of dry ground on 
the boggy alluvial flat probably explains why 
the place was chosen when the bowl was de- 
Pi ; d ..4 posited in the Iron Age. It can be conjectured 
Yerds that its owner lived in the large concentric 
Fic. 6. The site of the Youlton bowl find in hill-fort, Warbstow Bury, situated on the 

1925. ridge about a mile to the north-west; there is 
evidence of refortification here, indicating a 
period of tension when valuables might need to be concealed. 


The two bowls are almost identical in sh: upe though the Youlton bow] is a trifle 
larger, measuring 7} in. in overall diameter and 3 in. deep, as compared to 7 in., 
and 2? in. of Rose Ash; since it was not damaged, the lathe marks on neck and a 
fixing point on the base are plainly visible, as described by Reginald Smith. The 
surface of the rim has two sets of plain lathe-turned grooves; those on the exterior 
edge have been nicked transversely with a graver to produce a barred or broken 
line effect, a slightly different and more coarsely executed tec hnique (pl. xxx1, 2) 
Nevertheless there is little doubt that both bowls are products of the same workshop. 

The Youlton escutcheon is different (pl. xxx111, 4); it is cast in two pieces, a tooled 


crescentric plate resembling horns which is riveted to the bulge, and a knobby 


1 W. Watson, Antig. Fourn. xxxi (1949), 37. 

2 R. A. Smith, Antig. Fourn. vi (1926), 280. 

3 ] am much indebted to Mr. T. Fry of Higher 
Youlton, now aged 80, who took me to see the exact 


spot, which has not hitherto been recorded. 

A. Fox, ‘South-Western Hill ee in Some 
Problems of the British Iron Age, ed. S. S. Frere, 
1960, p. 49. 
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head-piece with protuberant eyes and wide mouth, fastened above it to the neck 
by a shank and washer, as at Rose Ash. The ‘head’ has a horizontal perforation 
for a ring handle but the hole shows no signs of wear and possibly one was not fitted. 
Sir Cyril Fox has noticed that by contrast the top of the rim is well worn, and he 
deduced that the bowl was kept ‘upside- -down, like a saucepan, on a shelf and not, 
like Rose Ash, hung from a peg; consequently the two-piece escutcheon has been 
mounted so that the design can only be seen correctly when the bowl is inverted! 
(pl. xxx1, 4). It is generally thought that it represents a stylized ram’s head, with 
open mouth, protuberant ey 'e-sockets, and curled horns, and that the design owes 
something to the double curved horn-like escutcheons on the elaborate figured 
situla from Certosa, N. Italy, dating from the seventh to sixth centuries B.c.2_ The 
‘horns’ on the situle are also inverted, with a triangular dot between them, corre- 
sponding to the Youlton rivet-head, and are outlined by a beaded line, echoed in the 
dotting on the British example. Nevertheless I have wondered whether the accepted 
interpretation is the right one because the rounded shape of the head is so different 
froin the characteristic long thin face of a ram.3 Could it be that the Celtic crafts- 
man intended to show a demon or a grotesque human head grinning, and wearing 
a crested and plumed helmet like that on the Aylesford bucket, a piece of the first 
half of the first century B.c. ?4 

The Rose Ash bowl must also be related to the Keshcarrigan bowl from the river 
Shannon, Co. Leitrim; this is a smaller bowl, of a different shape, hollow-necked 
and round-bodied, but shown by the same fine wavy line punched in a groove on 
the outer edge of the rim to be a product of the south-western metal workers. The 
zoomorphic handle is in the form of the neck and head of a duck, big-eyed and with 
broad rounded bill, upturned against the rim. Artistically it is far finer than the 
Rose Ash mount, but the treatment of the protuberant eye-sockets—which held 
coloured stude—tinkee it with the animal heads on the Devon and Cornish es- 
cutcheons. The upturned curve of the beak also has affinities with the animal’s 
nostril on the Rose Ash handle. 

The bowl from Glastonbury lake-village® has the same fine wavy-line relief 
pattern as Rose Ash worked twice round the neck (fig. 7). The vessel is of different 
form and construction, being made in two pieces, decoratively riveted together and 
with a tubular rim rolled over an iron hoop, but like the other bowls, whilst the 
base has been beaten, the upper part has been lathe-turned. It would therefore 
appear to be an early product of the same school; it had been patched and mended 
with a tin solder before it was thrown away outside the enclosing palisade of the 
village, where it was found sunk in the peat, 5 ft. from the present surface. This 
bowl was almost certainly made in the village; the excavators commented that 
similar rivets and scraps of sheeting were found as well as bronze punches suitable 

1 Cyril Fox, Pattern and Purpose,p.7gandpl.51. a wide mouth and prominent eyebrows on the late 
2 Detail figured by E. T. Leeds, Arch. lxxx, 25, La Téne jug from Kelheim, Bavaria, J. Werner, 


fig. 9. Bayerische Vorgeschichte Blatter, xx (1954). I am 
3 Compare the Harpenden rams, Pattern and indebted to Mr. E. M. Jope for this reference. 
Purpose, pl. 50. 5 E.M. Jope, Udster Fourn. Arch. xvi(1954),92- 
+ The Celtic use of faces on bronze vessels occurs ® A. Bulleid and H. St. G. Gray, Glastonbury 
elsewhere: compare the grotesque satyr head with Lake Village, i, 179. 
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for making the ornaments. The craftsmen there also used the punched wavy-line 
and the barred-line patterns of the Rose Ash and Youlton bowls on strips of bronze 
mountings, ' which is suggestive of the bowls’ source of manufacture. Another 
pointer in the same direction is the three-lobed pattern in relief on a belt link at the 
nearby settlement at Meare,? which 1s similar to that shown in miniature on the 
forehead of the Rose Ash animal escutcheon (fig. 5). 

The bowls so far mentioned are all undated single finds: there are, however, two 
related bowls in the well-known Birdlip mirror burial, which can be dated from the 
associated finds to the beginning of the first century a.p. The burial was one in a 


Fic. 7. Bronze bowl from Glastonbury lake-village. 44 in. diameter. 

(Reproduced by permission of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society and Mr. H. St. George Gray, O.B.E.) 
small inhumation cemetery on the edge of the Cotswold escarpment; the lady, aged 
probably 30-40, and obviously a wealthy woman of the ruling class, was ‘buried 
with her intimate personal possessions, the famous engraved mirror, a silver-gilt 
La Téne III brooch, a tubular bronze bracelet, a necklace of quoit- -shaped amber 
beads strung with two of Kimmeridge shale and one of polished pyrophyllite, a little 
knife with an animal-headed handle, and two bronze bowls, the larger one being 
placed to cover her face in the grave.3 The larger bowl, 8} in. overall diameter at 
the mouth, and 3} in. deep, is of Rose Ash ty pe, though a little shorter in the neck 
and less squat in the body (pl. xxxiv, a). The rim decoration consists only of plain 
A. Bulleid and H. St. G. Gray, Glastonbury R.A. Smith, Arch. lxi, 332. The shale beads reflect 
Lake Village, i, pl. 146 and £ 147, pp. 236, trade contacts between the Dobunni and the 
240. Compare also the wavy-line pattern on the Durotriges of Dorset, shown also by the distribution 
bronze handle for a wooden — cover from Welwyn, of currency bars. Knowledge of the lathe techniques 
Herts. (R. A. Smith, Arcé. lxiii, 17, fig. 14) andon may have travelled the same way, from shale 


a harness loop from Llyn Cerrig, Anglesey, for workers in the Purbeck district to the metal workers 
which a south-western origin is suggested (C. Fox, in Somerset. Dr. F. G. Dines of the Geological 


Llyn Cerrig report, pl. ix, 46 and p. 37). Survey kindly indentified the large bead as the rare 
2 Gray and Bulleid, Meare Lake. Village, ii, 216, mineral pyrophyllite probably derived from the 
pl. xivi, E 103. Continent. 


3 Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. v, 137; 
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lathe-turned grooves. A square hole, 0-2 in. diameter, on the neck shows that it 
too had had an escutcheon fixed by a shank and washer, like Youlton and Rose Ash. 
The smaller bowl (pl. xxxiv, 4), 4 in. in diameter and 1-8 in. deep, is paper-thin and 
has been badly damaged, so no trace of a handle fixture remain. It has a hollow 
neck, and a round-topped rim, also decorated by turned grooves which have been 
worked over with a graver to produce a barred line effect similar to Youlton (pl. 
xxx, a). Mr. Jope’s re-examination of these bowls has shown that both have been 
made by a combination of beating and lathe-turning in the south-western manner. 

The datable grave goods at Birdlip are the brooch and the mirror. The anthro- 
pomorphic brooch must date in the second half of the first century B.c. as Mr. C. 
Green pointed out in 1949;/! it is derived from an Aylesford prototype of c. 50 B.c. 
characterized by an internal chord, pierced catch plate, and hook projection on the 
bow, transformed at Birdlip to an upturned snout. It can be added that the fine 
wavy line down the centre of the bow shows that the brooch was a product of the 
south-western metalworkers’ school and so linked with the Rose Ash bowl. The 
date of the mirror is later; Sir Cyril Fox has shown that its symmetrical flowing 
three-part design is a development from the more formal pattern on the Colchester 
mirror, but only a short step away from it. The date of the Belgic lady’s cremation 
burial at Colchester is fixed by the associated pottery to early in the long reign of 
Cunobelin, that is within the period a.p. 10-25, and the production of the mirror, 
therefore, was assigned to a.p. 1-1 5.2, Within this bracket Birdlip too should have 
been made and not later, because it is now evident that by a.p. 20 this part of the 
Cotswolds was dominated by a new dynasty, centred at Bagendon,} which is only 
7 miles south-east of Birdlip. The new Dobunnic rulers were of Belgic extraction, 
minting coins, using imported Arretine and Gallo-Belgic pottery, and in all prob- 
ability cremating their dead. The Birdlip. burial shows no sign of contact with this 
culture and is therefore likely to precede its full establishment. 

It can therefore be concluded that the bowls at Birdlip, which were in good con- 
dition, are contemporary with the mirror and were made in the early years of the 
first century a.D., or possibly earlier. It has been shown that their decoration links 
them with Youlton, which can now be assigned to the same period, a.p. I-15 
Rose Ash with its fine wavy-line decoration should be earlier, a product of the last 
decades of the first century B.c. Keshcarrigan, which must antedate the cup in the 
Colchester burial stylistically, should precede Rose Ash. The two-piece Glastonbury 
bowl, old when it was thrown away, should be one of the first products of the south- 
western school, round about 50 B.c. or earlier on current dating.© The evidence 
available points to the Glastonbury—Meare district as the centre for the craftsmen 
and to this as the most likely place of manufacture for the series of bowls. 


' P.P.S. 1949, p. 188. 
2 C. Fox and M. R. Hull, Aatiz. Fourn. 1948, 


native cordoned urns in Corinium Museum. 
5 The bird handle is ancestral to that of the 


p. 133; Pattern and Purpose, p. 88. 

3 E. M. Clifford, Excavations at Bagendon, 
forthcoming. 

4 There are cremation burials from the early 
Roman cemetery in Sheep Street, Cirencester, in 


bronze cup, as Mr. Jope pointed out, U/ster Fourn. 
Arch. xvi, 

© The lake villages are now held to have started 
before 100 B.c. (South-Western Second and Third 
B): C. Hawkes, Antiquity, 1959, p- 181. 
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It should be added that the shape of the Rose Ash and Youlton bowls indicates 
that this type has an extended pedigree, going back far beyond the first century 
to a La Téne I-II ancestry and to a Gallic source. The pottery bowl from Hénon, 
St. Brieuc, Cétes du Nord, decorated with a band of incised palmette ornament in 
a derived Marnian style, as recorded by Sir Mortimer Wheeler,! not only is similar 
in profile but has a wavy line decorating the inner edge of the upturned and grooved 
rim. The implications are that a Gallic metal prototype was introduced into south- 
west Britain by the western seaways as early as the third century B.c., perhaps at the 


same time as the Cerrig-y- -Drudion bowl, with its an: ilogous continental palmettes, 
reached North Wales. 


Tue Nature OF THE Deposit 


The Rose Ash bowl was not new when it was hung up or placed at the edge of 
the marshy pool on Crooked Moor; its cracked base had been extensively mended 
with solder, showing that it had, like the Glastonbury and Youlton t bowls, been 
much used. It is not self-evident ‘what purpose it served; the thinness of the metal 
makes it suitable only to hold a yet the shape of the rim precludes drinking 
or accurate pouring. The rounded base is unsteady and so it 1s not fit for wine- 
mixing like the bowls in the Welwyn or Snailwell graves. 2 On the evidence of the 
Birdlip burial, such shallow bowls were the personal possessions of well-born Celtic 
women; they ‘could have been used for hand-washing, held by attendants, either 
at the toilet or at the feast, or for lustration at a religious ceremony. 

Such valued objects weeld not be casually thrown away, particularly in a place 
like Crooked Moor, which is unsuitable for settlement. and it can be concluded 
that the bow! was a deliberate deposit. The same applies to the similar bowl found 
in the bog at Youlton, Cornwall. There are, of course, many instances of fine Celtic 
metal work being discovered in bogs or pools: in Britain the Llyn Cerrig and 
Carlingwark finds+ come readily to mind, whilst in Denmark the large silver bowl 
from Gundestrup was found in pieces on the surface of a small bog into which it 
had sunk. Such objects were votive offerings, made to the local Celtic gods or 
goddesses in recognized sacred places. 

That such a sacred place existed in the South Molton area is indicated | »y the 
Nympton place-names: George Nympton, Bishop’ s Nympton, and King’s Ny mp- 
ton are three adjoining parishes ‘north and west of Rose Ash (fig. 2). In the 
Domesday record these are all called Nimetone or Nimetona,5 embodying the Celtic 
name for a sanctuary (emet, nemeton). It is generally held that this term designated 
originally a sacred wood or grove and thus can be a applied, as here, to a tract of 
country as well as to a specific | ylace. 

There is another group of ag rare Nimet place-names between the rivers Tawe 


! Maiden Castle, p. 216, pl. xxviu, 1, 6, and * Cyril Fox, A Find of the Early Iron Age from 
Hillforts of Northern France, p. 98, fig. 30, 6. rs lyn Cerrig Poy h, Anglesey, and S. Piggott, Proc. 


2 Welwyn, Ixiii, 17, fig. 11, bowl with Antiq. 4. 
foot-stand ; Snailwell, Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc. xlvii, 33. s rrr Deo om, iil, 348, 383-4. A dedication 
3 The nearest Iron Age settlements are the ring- to the Matres nemetialibus at Grenoble indicates 
work at East Kidland, and a univallate contour fort that deities were associated with the Sanctuaries 
at Garliford, 3 miles to the north (see fig. 2). (C.I.L. xii, 2221). 
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and Yeo in mid-Devon, Nymet Rowland, Nymet Tracey in Bow parish, Broad 
Nymet and Nicholls Nymet in North Tawton parish.! The Ravenna Cosmography 
records a place called Nemeto(s)tatio situated west of Exeter and a stage away from 
Tamaris, unlocated but on the river Tamar;? this has been identified with a rect- 
angular earthwork at the end of a length of road running through North Tawton 
and Bow parishes; Roman pottery of the first century has been found there recently.3 
There is thus some evidence that this district too in Celtic times was a Nemet. The 
land is low-lying, now mainly poor pasture on heavy Culm clay; under primitive 
conditions it must have been densely wooded and very wet under foot, as would be 
the more hilly clay-lands of the Nymptons, flanking the Mole and Crooked Oak 
rivers. Their ancient appearance is a reminder of Lucan’s description‘ of the sacred 
wood of the Gauls, which Caesar cut down for siege works at Marseilles. 


Lucus erat longo numquam uiolatus ab aeuo 
obscurum cingens conexis aera ramis 
et gelidas alte submotis solibus umbras. 

... Tum plurima nigris 
fontibus unda cadit, simulacraque maesta deorum 
arte Carent caesisque extant informia truncis. 


Non illum cultu populi propiore frequentant 

sed cessere deis. Medio cum Phoebus in axe est 

aut caelum nox atra tenet, pauet ipse sacerdos 

accessus dominumque timet deprendere luci. 
(A grove never violated during long ages, which with its knitted branches shut in the darkened 
air and the cold shade. . . . From black springs water wells up and gloomy images of the Gods, 
rough-hewn from tree trunks, stand there. . . . "The people do not frequent it to worship but leave 
it to the Gods. Even when the sun is high in the heavens or when dark night covers the sky, 
the priest himself fears to approach and dreads to encounter the Lord of the grove.) 


It is inherently probable that in the Iron Age the wooded tract of country of the 
Nymptons extended to the lower end of the Rose Ash ridge since there is no change 
in the clay soil and little in the elevation. The marshy hollow by the springs on 
Crooked Moor in which the Rose Ash bowl was deposited in the first half of the 
first century A.D. may then have been on the edge of a sacred wood, and as far 
in as any would venture who approached it from the east by the ridgeway. 


NOTE ON THE SITE OF THE ROSE ASH BOWL 


By M. C. F. Proctor 
Department of Botany, University of Exeter 


Tue site is a sloping marshy area just below the spring-line at the head of a small valley. The 
subsoil is a sticky grey clay: stones and small quartz fragments are scattered thinly through it. 
This passes upwards into a highly humified blackish peat, thinning out towards the margins of 


1 [bid., pp. 360, 370-1. Dev. Assoc. xci, 174. 

2 Arch. xciil, 47 and 42. 4 Pharsalia, ii, ll. 399-401, 411-13, 422-5. 
3 F.R.S. 1953, p. 124; 1958, p. 98; and Tran 
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the area. Wood fragments are plentiful near the top of the clay and the base of the peat. —'wo 
large pieces found im situ in the upper layers of the clay are oak, and pieces of smaller branches 
from about the transition from clay to peat show the characteristic wide medullary rays and 
slightly radially arranged vessels of alder. “Through most of the thickness of the peat, wood 
fragments are scarce or absent. It looks unlikely that there can ever have been any considerable 
pool at the site. The clay has scattered stones apparently throughout, some quite large, and two 
samples sieved out contained much g gritty material but no seeds. ‘The stones and grit could hardly 
have got into an open water deposit, but would be quite consistent with the clay having weathered 
in situ from the underlying Culm Measures; perhaps too it has slipped down the hillside to some 
extent from higher parts of the slope. 

During the climatic optimum the site was probably a good deal drier and occupied by woodland 
of oak and alder. The most likely time for the start of peat formation is after the post-glacial 
climatic deterioration, which generally occurred about 600 B.c. in Britain (e.g. Somerset Levels 
and elsewhe re, Gedéwin and Willis, 1959)! and neighbouring parts of Europe: from this time 
onwards the site was probably a boggy clearing in the surrounding forest. If this was so, the 
stratigraphical position of the bowl is puzzling, since from its date it would be expected in the 
lower layers of the peat. Several possible explanations suggest themselves. The climatic deteriora- 
tion may have set in later than 600 B.c. in this highly oceanic district, as it apparently did in 
Ireland, where, according to Mr. W. A. Watts, the most prominent recurrence surface in the 
raised bogs was commonly formed about A.D. 200; or the start of peat formation may have 
followed later forest destruction by Man. But this still leaves the problem of how the bowl got 
into the clay. If deliberate burial can be discounted, two obvious possibilities are that the bowl 
was buried by a slip of clay from higher up the slope, or that it fell into the channel of a small 
stream issuing from the bog which had cut down into the top of the clay. I saw nothing obvious 
to suggest the first, but local gritty layers in the upper parts of the clay lend some support to the 
second. Unfortunately, any € evidence that might have resolved the problem was lost when the 
bowl was unearthed. 


1 H. Godwin and E. H. Willis (1959), ‘Radio-carbon Dating of Prehistoric Wooden Trackways’, 
Nature, clxxxiv, 490-1. 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON BOOKBINDING AT FULDA 
(CODEX BONIFATIANUS 1) 


By Davin M. Wiutson, F.S.A. 


ARGUMENT 


Tuis paper is intended to examine in detail certain problems concerning the binding 
of the Victor Codex (MS. Bonifatianus 1) inthe Landesbibliothek at Fulda (pl. xxxv). 
It is hoped to show that the metal mounts of the binding are of Northumbrian 
manufacture; that, in all probability, the leather binding was executed at the same 
time and in the same area, and that the binding is of late-seventh or eighth-century 
date. 

The examination has been undertaken for a number of reasons, (a) because the 
previous publications are inadequate for modern purposes, (4) because the metal 
mounts are of some importance in the history of Anglo-Saxon metalwork, (c) because 
there has been some confusion in the past concerning the place of origin of the 
various elements of the binding, and (d) in order to make the binding more widely 
known and more easily accessible to English students. 


INTRODUCTION 


The first published description of the Victor Codex occurs in 1550; Sebastian 
Munster, in his Cosmographiae universalis, mentions certain relics of St. Boniface 
at Fulda: ‘Inter collectas reliquias arcem, tres libri tenent, quos martyr ceu en- 
chiridia secum semper circumferre solitus, nempe Testamentum nouum totum, 
quatuor euangelia seorsim, quem codicem ipsum suis digitis exarasse legimus, literis 
incognitis nostro seculo, ab Imperatore ipso Arnulpho restitutum fuisse Hugonis 
abbatis IX precibus. Tertio libro collectanea quaedam continentur de sana do- 
ctrina fideque S. Triados, praesertim ex Cereali Aphrica, contra hereses. Is liber 
hostili ferro lesus, quum instar clypei fuisset caedentibus Frisijs obiectus."! This 
is the first record we have of the three Fulda codices. 

Fifty years later in 1614 Christopher Browers started a controversy concerning 
the three Boniface codices, now in the Landesbibliothek at Fulda, which has lasted 
to the present day. The problems facing the controversialists were four: (1) did 
St. Boniface ever own the three books, (2) was the gloss in the Epistle of St. James, 
in the Victor Codex, written by Boniface, (3) was the Ragyndrudis Codex the one 
held by St. Boniface when he was martyred in 754, and (4) was the small gospel 
book (The Cadmug Gospels) written by Boniface ?? These problems only concern 
us indirectly in our discussion of the ancient binding of one of these three volumes. 

The Victor Codex is written on good quality parchment, in a fine sixth-century 

™ §. Munster, Cosmographiae universalis (Basi- fatiani in der Landesbibliothek zu Fulda’, Festgabe 
leae, 1550), pp. 706-7. zum Bonifatius-Fubildum 1905 (Fulda, 1905), 

2 For a reasonable complete bibliography of this no. 2, pp. § f. 
controversy, see C. Scherer, ‘Die Codices Boni- 
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Italian uncial script.! It consists of a Diatesseron of the four Gospels, and also 
contains, within simple arcading (painted in crimson and yellow), a set of canon 
tables, a lectionary of the Pauline letters, a concordance, and other similar matter.2 
It is made up of 503 folios in 51 gatherings.? The folios, except for the first, the 
last two, and the glossed folios of the epistle of St. James, are very clean. The book 
is of unusual shape, the average page size being 28-6 by 13-7 cm. When tightly 
closed the book (without the binding) i is about 8-6 cm. thick at the spine; the bind- 
ing is fairly tight and the pages fan out towards the foredge, where, as the book at 
present stands, they measure 13:5 cm. At the head of the first folio is an inscription 
which is responsible for the name of the Codex, it reads: 

IN NOMINE PATRIS ET FILI ET SPS . SCl . 

INC - PRAEFATIO . UICTORIS . EPISCI . CAPUAE 
Victor was Bishop of Capua from 541 until 554. 

At the end of the book on folio 502”, just before Damasus’s verses on the Apostle 

Paul, a different cursive hand had inserted the following inscription : 


Victor famulus xpi [7.e. Christi] et eius gratia 

episc[opus] capuae legi apud 

basilicam consta[nt]ianam 

{ante} d[iem] x11 kalf[endas] maias ind[ictione] nona 
q[ui]n[quies] p[ost] cfonsulatum] be v[iri] co[n]s[ularis] 
tt legi ind[ictione] x die prid[ie] iduum april. 


This inscription has been completely obscured by chemicals, in a misguided 
attempt to make it clearer, in the early years of this century and our knowledge of 
it depends on Ranke’s transliteration. Ranke was a careful scholar and he recorded 
accurately similar inscriptions in various parts of the book,* e.g. an inscription in 
the same hand on f. 433°, which records the conclusion of Victor’s reading of the 
Acts of the Apostles, between the Amen and the statement: EXP - ACTUS + APOSTO- 
Lorud If Ranke’s transliteration can be accepted it is clear that Victor completed 
his reading of the book on 12 April 547. 


DeEscRIPTION OF THE BINDING 


The binding of the book (pl. xxxv) is complicated by many later additions; in this 
description the later details will be treated first and the other details in ascending 
order of age. 


Tue Mopern BINDING AND THE LATER ADDITIONS TO THE ANCIENT BINDING 


The modern binding consists of an eighteenth-century blind- stamped case, the 
spine of which (embellished with rather untidy silk headbands) is glued directly 


' For a discussion of the palaeography of the Canon Tables in the Book of Lindisfarne and in the 
manuscript, cf. E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Anti- Codex Fuldensis of St.Victor of Capua’, The Fournal 


guiores, vill (Oxford, 1959), 49 (no. 1196). of Theological Studies, vi (1955), 192- 

2 The full text is printed, with critical apparatus, 3 Scherer, op. cit., p. 7, n. 2, describes the make- 
by E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Novum Testamentum up of the gatherings. 
Latine Interprete Hieronymo (Marburgi/Lipsiae, + Ranke, op. cit., pp. viii f. 


1868). For the canon tables cf. P. McGurk, ‘The 
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on to the backs of the gatherings. The modern binding is much scuffed and has 
obviously protected the earlier covers from damage. It overlies the ancient cover 
to which it is attached by means of four strips of vellum, which are glued to the 
inside of the new boards and to the face of the ancient ones: two strips were used 
back and front, those on the upper board being further secured by iron nails. (I 
believe that the vellum strips of the lower covers have been replaced quite recently 
as, at the point where they are attached, the end paper is torn and the ancient cover 
pared away.) Part of the centre of the upper cover of the ancient binding, towards 
the spine, is further obscured by a piece of vellum (measuring 8 by 9-6 cm.), stuck 
directly on to the ancient leather and inscribed in a fifteenth-century hand, ‘Sanctus 
bonifacius presenti libro functus est di vixit.’ 

At an earlier date a bronze plate (approx. 3-6 cm. long) had been nailed to the 
centre foredge of the upper cover of the ancient binding by means of five bronze 
nails. In form it is a flat rectangle which splits towards the end to produce two 
opposed, out-turned, animal heads. The plate is turned round the edge of the 
board and a rectangular hole has been cut in the angle. The heads of two nails 
form the eyes of the animals, while another nail is placed in the centre of the plate, 
below a long incised groove which serves to separate the two animal heads from each 
other. Two further nails occur below the rectangular hole—on the edge of the 
board. In a corresponding position on the back board can be seen the remains of 
the leather strap which presumably carried a catch which, when engaged with the 
rectangular slot in the bronze plate, served to keep the book closed. To affix this 
strap into position a small flap of the leather of the original binding was cut and 
lifted, and a square section of the underlying board was cut away to the exact 
thickness of the strap. The end of the strap was inserted, the flap replaced in 
position, and the strap fixed by means of four bronze nails. Ata later date the strap 
was carefully pared away to the edge of the board. 


The ancient binding: 1. The metal mounts 


On the two long leather-covered boards, which form the most important part of 
the ancient binding, are a series of metal mounts, twelve of which survive complete. 
There were originally twenty-two such mounts, twelve on the back cover and ten 
on the front cover. Traces of all these mounts, and in most cases fragments of them, 
remain. They were disposed thus: In each corner was a protective mount in the 
form of a modified right-angle; two tall triangular mounts were affixed, equally 
spaced, on the long sides of each cover and another similar mount occurred in the 
centre of each short side. In addition two silver loops were nailed to the head of the 
lower cover, on either side of the triangular mount. 

For convenience of reference these mounts have been numbered consecutively 
and their disposition shown in fig. 1. Those mounts of which only small fragments 
or traces remain are indicated in ita/ics and their peculiarities are described below: 


Mount no. 1. A silver loop, 2-6 cm. long, made of a single piece of metal of approximately 
rectangular cross-section, is attached to the head of the lower cover by means of two silver nails. 
The nails, as do all the silver nails on the outside of this book binding, have a semi-globular head 
with a flattened top: they are riveted over flat inside the cover. In section, the ‘eye’ of the loop 
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Fic. 1. Schematic drawing of a, the lower cover, and 4, the upper cover of the Victor Codex, showing the 
ri 
position of the mounts. 


is seen to expand slightly away from the portion which is affixed to the boards. The ‘eye’ has 
lost much of its angularity, perhaps due to wear. ‘The terminals of the loop are crudely rounded. 

Mount no. 2. Another the same. 2-9 cm. long. 

Mount no. 3. A small strip of silver, attached by two nails, is partially obscured by one of the 
vellum straps. ‘The shank of another nail survives inside the cover. ‘This mount was originally 
like no. 5 below. 

Mount no. 4. A silver binding-strip of C-shaped cross-section protects the corner of the cover. 
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L-shaped, the ends of the arms turn inwards to form birds’ heads with curved beaks and a rounded 
down-turned tip. Inside the angle is a small triangular protuberance. The top of each bird’s head 
is rounded to suggest a forehead, while a nail of the type noticed above represents the eye. 
Exactly the same form appears inside the cover, although here the riveted point of the nail forms 
the eye of the animal. The internal birds’ heads on this mount are, however, decorated with 
crude engraving, or scratching, in order to emphasize their zoomorphic character. A pointed 
panel with transverse lines has been scratched within the beak, while lines 
behind and below the eye suggest the eye socket—behind these is a triangular 
cross-hatched field. On the edge of the cover, where the two birds’ heads turn 
inwards, the mount terminates in V-shaped points. The mount encloses and 
clamps into position on the outer face of the cover a thin sheet of bronze 
Pressblech.!. The stamp in the centre of the bronze sheet is bordered by a 
plain line and consists of an interlaced pattern of pairs of running knots. The 
pattern is not completed; it disappears under the angle of the silver border. 
The die used is the same as that which occurs in all save one (no. 22) of the 
triangular mounts, where the complete pattern can be seen (fig. 2) (it will be 
described in greater detail below). ‘The bronze sheet has been slightly dam- 
aged by tears, one at the base of the pattern and two others to the right of the 
pattern, in the plain area of the sheet. “T'wo, apparently carefully made, 
circular holes also pierce the pattern. The bronze sheet is fastened into 
position on the open side of the mount by means of a strip of silver, shaped 
as two longitudinal (in section half-round) cords, fastened at each end by a 
dome-headed nail (pl. xxxv1 a.) This strip stretches between the two animal 
heads and all but touches the farthest extremities of the beaks. The length of the mount from 
the top of each animal head is 4-2 cm. As all the mounts are of similar size, varying only to 
within 1 mm. of each other, the lengths of the individual mounts will not be given. 

Mount no. 5. Another mount similar (on the outside of the cover at least) to no. 4. There 
are certain accidental features, however, which differentiate it from no. 4. The impressed sheet 
of bronze does not take up the whole area formed by the retaining border. As a result the 
Pressblech is slightly buckled and a little damaged, the pattern has been accidentally pierced in 
two places. The retaining strip is a little shorter. The birds’ heads are treated in a similar 
manner, with similar incised patterns, to the heads inside the cover on mount 4. On this mount, 
and on all the mounts which are towards the spine, the silver border is not continued inside the 
cover. (Originally the leather of the spine would continue beyond this point.) The portion of 
the border which protects the bottom of the cover is turned over inside the cover and fastened 
by the riveted over-nail which forms the eye of the bird: it does not itself, however, take the 
form of a bird’s head (pl. xxxvi a). 

Mount no. 6. Originally the same as no. 4. The moulded silver strip, its rivets and a fragment 
of the bronze sheet (retained by the strip) survive on the outer face of the cover, as do a shank of 
the nail from one of the birds’ heads and the hole made by the nail of the corresponding head. 
Inside the cover the marks made by the birds’ heads can be seen, clearly impressed on the leather 
turn-in. The two nail-holes also remain. 

Mount no. 7. Originally the same as no. 4. The moulded silver strip and its nails survive, as 
do the nail-holes made in the birds’ heads both inside and outside the board. 

Mount no. 8. This mount is in every way similar to mount no. §, save that the Pressblech 
is completely retained by the borders and that the moulded strip actually touches the beaks of 

1 J. Theele, ‘Der Einband des Cod. Bonifat.1 zu quite clearly incorrect, there are not even any traces 
Fulda’, Archiv fir Buchbinderei, xxix (1929), 52, _ of gilding. 
described the material as a copper-gold alloy: this is 


Fic. 2. The Press- 
bleck pattern. 
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the birds. A fragment of the Pressblech has been broken away from the right-hand side of the 
pattern. 

Mount no. 9. Originally the same as no. 4. ‘he moulded silver strip and its nails survive, 
as do the nail-holes made in the birds’ heads both inside and outside the board. 

Mount no. ro. Originally the same as no. 5. “he moulded strip and its rivets survive. The 
nail-holes can " seen on the outside of the cover, but not inside. 

Mount no. ‘The mount is basically of the form of a tall, slender triangle. A silver border, 
of icadlies « cross-section, with a slightly flattened top (see below, mount 22), of triangular 
shape, with its base towards the edge of the board, encloses a piece of bronze Pressblech. A silver 
nail, with the usual flattened spherical head, passes through a plate at the apex of the border to 
attach it to the cover. A rectangular silver projection, which starts a little way above the base 
line of the triangle, is bent round the edge of the cover and fastened inside it by means of two flat- 
headed nails. “I'wo nails (one now missing) attached the plate outside the cover, on either side 
of the base-line of the triangle, and are riveted over inside the cover. A silver knob of concave 
sided cross-section is riveted to the edge of the board in the centre of this plate. The Pressblech 
consists of a sheet of bronze impressed, within a triangular border, with a pattern of double inter- 
lacing knots which develop from a single knot at the apex of the triangle (fig. 2). The pattern 
fits exactly within the triangular silver border. As we have already noticed, the same die was 
used to provide the Pressb/ech in all the surviving mounts (save one). In the corner mounts the 
pattern was beheaded. The Pressb/ech in this mount is slightly damaged in the centre. The 
length of this mount, without the knob, is 6-6 cm. and all the mounts, which are described below, 
have approximately similar measurements (pl. xxxv1 a). 

Mount no. 12. The remains of this mount are completely hidden by the vellum strip which 
is glued and nailed i into position on this part of the cover. The two nails can be felt below the 
vellum and it is reasonable to suppose that part of the silv er plate at the base of the triangle sur- 
vives. It was of a similar form to no. 19. 

Mount no. 13. Similar to mount no. 11, it survives intact (pl. xxxv1 a). 

Mount no. 14. The nail-hole of the rivet at the apex of this mount (which was of similar 
form to no. 19) can still be seen. The much damaged basal plate with its nails survives. It is 
turned round the edge of the cover and nailed into position, but does not continue inside the 
board. “The lower nail on the outer face of the board is obscured by the vellum binding strip. 

Mount no. 15. Similar to mount no. 11, it survives intact (pl. xxxvi a). 

Mount no 16. The wood of the board has split badly here and the only surviving traces of the 
mount are the shank of the nail to the left of the base-line and the expanded hole of the nail at 
the apex. It was of similar form to no. 11. 

Mount no. 17. The plate and nail at the apex of this mount (which was similar in form to 
no. 18) survive. The nail-holes at the base of the mount survive, as does one of the two rivets 
on the edge of the cover. A slot is cut into the edge of the board (but see description of mount 18 
below). The mark of the turnover of the mount can be seen impressed on the leather on the 
inside of the cover, but no nail-holes can be seen 

Mount no. 18. This is similar in form to no. 11, save that a square slot, cut in the metal on 
the edge of the board, replaces the cast silver knob and is flanked by two spherically headed rivets. 
This aperture measures 9 mm. by 9g mm. and encloses a slot in the edge of the board which 
measures 8 mm. by 2 mm. and is more than 1 cm. deep (these measurements are the same where- 
ever they occur on the cover). The Pressblech is slightly corroded and damaged in the centre and 
the silver border is slightly buckled at the base. 

Mount no. 19. This mount is similar to no. 11 without the cast knob, save that the plate at 
the base takes a somewhat different form. The plate is not so broad, as on the other mounts (it 
is little broader than the base-line of the triangle). It is turned over the edge of the board and 
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nailed into position, in the same manner as mount 14. On either side of the base the mount is 
fastened by a nail which passes through a lug. 


Mount no. 20. Similar to mount no. 18, with a base plate and lugs as no. 19, save that it turns 
over inside the cover; it survives intact. 
Mount no. 27. The rivets at the apex and at the left of the base of the triangle survive. A 


rivet hole can be seen on the edge of the cover towards the top. The mount was presumably 
similar in form to no. 19. 


Mount no. 22. The frame and base plate of this mount are similar to that of no. 18, but the 
original Pressblech has been replaced by a sheet with a very blurred and muddled form of single 


interlace in the same technique. The frame of this mount is damaged at the base and the semi- 
circular cross-section of the border can be seen. 


The leather covers 


These mounts help to secure and protect the leather which covers the boards. 
The outer face of the leather was dyed red—a washed-out cherry shade—but this 
colour can only properly be seen on the turn-in. The colour is apparent on the face 
of the lower cover but the outer faces of the boards are badly scuffed and occasion- 
ally torn so that the surface of the leather on the upper cover has almost completely 
disappeared. The overlap of the turn-in at the corners was eliminated by a 45° cut. 
The turn-in is irregular in breadth and has been clumsily Cut: its maximum width 
inside the upper cover is 4 cm., inside the lower cover it is § cm., but this breadth 
varies considerably. There are a number of worm holes which cut through the 
turn-in and the underlying vellum paste-down. Some of the nails from the apexes 
of the clasps towards the foredge and the top have been hammered down inside the 
cover: the vellum paste-down in most cases has rotted at this point, but in one place 
the paste-down is still held in place by the turned-over point of the nail. 

The leather on the outside of the binding i is decorated with blind stamping. The 
stamps are disposed as indicated in fig. 3 and consist of the following designs, 
(2) a palmette, (4) a rosette of a central circle with eight smaller circles disposed 
round it, and (c) a composite design made up of the same rosette surrounded by 
eight semicircles, which in turn are apparently surrounded by a series of double 
concentric rings. The pattern was completely ignored when the metal mounts were 
added and a fourth stamped design apparently occurs in the top outer corner of the 
lower cover, but unfortunately it is impossible to see more than a beaded line. The 
scuffed condition of the leather makes it difficult to reconstruct the whole pattern 
and the diagrammatic representation attempted in fig. 3 is based on a careful re- 
examination of the actual leather of the original binding. The reconstructed copy 
of the cover made for Theele in 1929 (pl. xxxvir 4) is, to a certain extent, inaccurate. 
Not only are the positions of certain stamps wrongly placed, but the zigzag line, 
which he interpreted as part of the decoration of the cover, has been shown to be 
part of the binding mechanism (see below). A feature, which cannot now be seen 
on the binding, is the central oval frame shown by Theele. 


The paste-downs 


As we have already noticed, the turn-in has been cut at an angle of 45° at the 
corners, the presence of the marks of these cuts in the plain vellum paste-downs 
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Fic. 3. The disposition of the stamps on lower cover of the Victor Codex. 
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show that the paste-downs are contemporary with, or earlier than, the leather and 
that the corners were trimmed after the turn-in had been folded over the boards 
and the paste-downs. 

Both the upper and lower paste-downs consist of a simple folded sheet of vellum. 
The vellum is made of a relatively thick, soft membrane with a markedly suede-like 
finish: it is relatively white in colour. 


4. The wooden boards 


The boards are of oak and are approximately 6 mm. thick. This thickness varies 
considerably, as would be expected from a board which would originally have had 
a triangular cross-section before being adzed into shape. They are chamfered at 
the head, tail and at the fore-edge, on the inside, to allow for the paste-in. The boards, 
with their leather covering, measure 28-5 by 14:2 cm. The paste-down of the lower 
cover is loose and it is possible to see part of the binding mechanism in the shape 
of channels (pl. xxxvi1 a) cut in the surface of the board. The channel, approximately 
5 mm. broad, runs in a lazy curve from a point at the top about 45 cm. from the 
head edge and 2 cm. from the spine edge to the bottom, where 1 it is 2 cm. from the 
foot edge and 1-8 cm. from the spine edge. The curve is never more than 5 cm. 
from the spine edge of the board. A twisted, white, fibrous cord can be seen in the 
curved channel. The same feature is also present on the inside of the upper board, 
it can be traced beneath the paste-down but cannot be seen. These two curved 
channels, carrying the cords, must be taken in conjunction with a feature which 
appears on the outside of both boards and which was originally taken by Theele! 
as part of the stamped ornament. This consists of a zigzag line consisting of three 
conjoined Vs, with their points towards the centre, which appears on the surface 
of the leather. The central V is the longest and the apex extends on each face to 

about 5 cm. from the edge of the board. The apexes of the other two Vs were 
originally hidden (as one still is) under the two mounts and were about 4-0 cm. 
from the edge of the board at the spine (N.B. All the measurements, and those that 
follow, in this description of the binding mechanism refer to the lower board, unless 
otherwise stated, as most of the similar details on the upper board are hidden .) The 
zigzag line comes to within 16 mm. of the edge of the board. These marks are, 
as was pointed out by Endres,? the marks of similar channels to those found inside 
the boards and belong to Mlle van Regemorter’s class B of early binding technique. 
The cord on which the book was sewn passed through holes bored in the edges of 
the boards to link up with the terminals of the V-shaped channels. Traces of the 
binding cord can be seen peeping out of these holes. The holes occur at 4 cm., 
10°5 cm., 19°6 cm., and 23-6 cm. from the head of the board, i.e. nearly opposite 
the points of the zigzag which are nearest the spine. Each cord consists of a single 
band of tightly twisted vegetable (?) fibres. It would seem that a double strand of 


' Op. cit., pp. 51-52. Regemorter, ‘La reliure des manuscrits de $. Cuth- 
* H. Endres, ‘Zum Einband des Victor Codex _ bert et de S. Boniface’, Scriptorium, iii (1949), 49. 
in der Landesbibliothek zu Fulda’, Archiv fir 3 Idem.‘Evolution de la technique de la reliure du 
Buchbinderei, xii (1942), 15-16; see also B. van au siécle’, Scriptorium, ii (1948), 275-85. 
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cord passed into each hole (a, B, c, and p) at the edge of the board (fig. 4) and ran 
up to the points £, F, G, and H. £ and H are holes bored through the cover to the 
terminals of the channels on both the inner and outer face of the board. The double 
cord is split at these points into its two strands, one of which passed through the 
hole to the inner face and the other to the outer face. c and F are holes bored from 
the outer face to link up with the holes pr and cc. At F the cord passed through the 
hole and split into its two strands, one passing to k and the other to j. A similar 
split takes place at G. J, K, and tare holes bored through the board and the strands 
from the outer face pass through these holes and turn in opposite directions. Where 
the strands meet on the inside of the board they are twisted together—not, it must 
be emphasized, knotted—to form a strand of double cord, throughout the channel £ 
to H on the inner face of the board. It should be stressed that, while a thorough 
examination of this mechanism was undertaken, it was obviously impossible to 
manipulate the leather, cord and paste-down to any great extent. The above 
description is based to a certain extent on a number of assumptions which appear 
to fit the facts. 

Small channels, about 2 cm. long, were cut into both the inside and outside 
corners of the board near to the spine with a hole towards the end of the channel. 
These channels can only be seen at the bottom of the inside of the lower board and 
on the outside of the boards, where mounts 3 and ro are missing and the leather 
is scuffed. These presumably held the cord round which the headband and tail- 
band were plaited. 

We have seen that modern binders have added silk headbands at the head and 
the tail of the spine. What looks like a plaited silver wire tailband has been fastened 
over the later repair at the foot of the spine. Seen from the top it appears as a double 
plait of silver wire. It is broken in three or four places. Mlle van Regemorter has 


pointed out to me that this is not a headband but the head of an early leather spine 
which was embellished in this way. 


CONDITION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


As has been mentioned, the first and last two folios of the book are much soiled. 
The paste-downs, which, as we have seen, were original, are comparatively clean, 
save only the front one which, although rather dirty, has not the ingrained greasy 
patina of the folios at the beginning and end of the manuscript. The outer pages 
of every gathering are slightly darkened as if from handling or rubbing. The rest 
of the manuscript is in a remarkably clean condition, save for the glossed folios of 


St. James’s Epistle (fols. 43 5"-438*). 


Tue S1tver Loops anp Tuerr Use 


Neither of the other two Boniface manuscripts are embellished with metal mounts 
and silver loops. Although the library at Fulda was chained,! these loops are so 


unlike the normal chaining mechanism? that they must be considered in other con- 


* 1 owe this information to Dr. F. Pieper of the that the loops indicate that the book belonged to a 


Landesbibliothek in Fulda. chained library, saying that this would convince her 
2 B. van Regemorter, op. cit. (1949), 49, states that the book was bound when it came into the 
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Fic. 4. The binding mechanism of the Victor Codex: the channels on the outer (left) and inner (right) 
faces of the lower boards shown diagrammatically. 


nexions. The loops apparently have no function in the mechanical working of the 
book and, unfortunately, there is no method of dating them in relation to the rest 
of the binding. They are affixed by nails with heads similar to those which attach 
the other mounts to the board, but these semi-globular-headed nails are an ex- 
tremely common type in European metalwork of the early Middle Ages. 


possession of St. Boniface. I must disagree with this 
assertion as there was normally only one loop, usually 
of iron, on the top edge of a chained book (for 
description of normal chaining in medieval libraries 
see J. N. L. Myres in F. Wormald and C. E. 
Wright, The English Library (London, 1958), 


p- 236). Secondly, there is no evidence that Anglo- 
Saxon libraries were chained (in fact there is no 
evidence that they were chained before the twelfth 
century); thirdly, the other two Boniface codices 
are not chained and, fourthly, there is no reason why 
the loops should not be secondary. 
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The Victor Codex was very much a book of the study or of the library, and, while 
it is not impossible, it would seem unlikely that a book, which is not a fornsal Gospel 
Book, would be carried by a missionary bishop by means of a shoulder strap or 
girdle strap, in the manner in which we know Gospel Books to have been carried. 
It would seem more likely that the loops indicate that it was a relic, perhaps used 
in the manner described by Reginald of Durham! or in the various manuscripts 
concerned with the translation of St. Cuthbert,? where a book is recorded as being 
kept as a relic in a satchel suspended from the neck of a bishop who ‘illum pate- 
faciendo et revolvendo ostendit, et domesticis et sibi familiarioribus collo suspendit’.3 
Such satchels are well known in Early Christian insular contexts.4 The use of books 
as relics seems to have been a common insular practice5 and would not have been 
out of place in a monastery founded by an insular bishop. The practice of suspend- 
ing a reliquary on a cord or chain was quite common in the early medieval period: 
many of the house-shaped reliquaries of the eighth and ninth centuries have some 
form of suspensory mechanism.° 

If this book is to be regarded as relic it is just conceivable that it was already so 
regarded when it came into Boniface’s hands, and that it must be considered as a 
relic of St. Victor of Capua. This is unlikely as there is no evidence of an active 
cult of St. Victor in eighth- century England. The theory cannot, however, be 
disregarded any more than an alternative hypothesis can be dismissed, n:z umely that 
the book should be regarded as a relic of an unknown saint through whose hands 
the book passed before it reached Fulda. It is most reasonable to suppose that the 
book came to be regarded as a relic of St. Boniface at some period after his death. 
As a valuable object it may have been carried, suspended round the neck, in proces- 
sions, such as those held on Palm Sunday, when the treasures were paraded round 
the church. In such a way this precious book may have come to be considered more 
as a relic of St. Boniface rather than as a treasure. The faithful may have been 
allowed to touch the reputed writing of the saint, a fact which woul { explain the 
grubby nature of the glossed pages of St. James’s Epistle. Certainly by the later 
medieval period it had come to be regarded as a relic, as witness a passage in the 
fifteenth-century relic list of the cathedral of Fulda: ‘Item in cruce ante chor. 
S. Bonifacii. versus vestiarii[m] sunt. lx. particule reliquiarum distincte signate. 
Item libri sancti Bonifacii monstrentur.’7 


Tue Oruer Mounts 
Apart from the late medieval double-headed catch on the front of the book, 


' Reginaldi monachi dunelmensis Jlibellus de 5 Cf. ibid., pp. 55 f. 
admirandis beati cuthberti virtutibus quae novellis © Cf. Proc. 81 


-. Antig. London, xxxi, 220, figs. 2, 
patratae sunt temporibus (Surtees Society, vol. 1), 


Q, 11, &c., fora literary reference to this practice, 


cap. xcl, p. 198. cf. Eddius Steph anus, Vita Wii fredi, cap. XXXIV. 
2 Acta Sanctorum, Martii, iii, 141. 7 Fulda Lande sbibliothek, MS. 8° B.13. Printed 
3 These two references are quoted byG. Baldwin in extended form by G. Richter, ‘Ein Reliquien- 


Brown, The Arts in Early England, vi,i (London, verzeichnis der Stiftskirche aus dem XV. 
1930), § ff. Jahrhundert’, Que//en und Abhandlung zur Ge- 

* J. Raftery, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, ii schichte der Abtei und der Diézese Fulda, iv (1907), 
(Dublin, 1941), $9 f. 63. 
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which is undatable, all the mounts that survive (with the possible exception of the 
replaced example, no. 22) are of Anglo-Saxon manufacture. The mounts had two 
functions—to protect the edges of the covers and to provide a mechanism for keep- 
ing the book closed. The slots in the edge of the lower cover carried straps, of 
leather or silk, which had an eye at the free end to engage with the small knobs 
in corresponding positions on the mounts of the upper cover. 

The triangular mounts are closely paralleled by similar mounts (pl. xxxvr 4) of the 
bronze bucket, now in the British Museum, which contained the Hexham hoard 
(deposited c. 8 50),.1 Inside the fields, formed by a series of V-shaped bronze 
borders, the open ends of which are clasped by the rolled rim of the bucket, are 
sheets of bronze Pressblech, similar to those which occur on the binding of the 
Victor Codex. Like the Pressb/ech on the mounts of the binding those on the bucket 
are decorated with an interlace pattern. It isa simpler, more rounded, interlace than 
that which occurs on the book binding and is double contoured and rather less 
perfectly executed: but the general similarity i is very striking. The borders of the 
fields on the rim of the bucket are much less elaborate than those on the binding, 
being merely cut out rather roughly from a sheet of metal and riveted at the rounded 
apex with a flat-topped rivet. Otherwise Pressb/ech and impressed metal sheeting 
is rare in Christian Anglo-Saxon contexts of the period before goo, but one of the 
two techniques does occur on a stylus from Whitby Abbey, 2 the Ormside Bowl, 
the portable altar of St. Cuthbert,+ an ornament from Haithabu, Germany,5 and a 
small panel from Hexham? (which has little in common with the other pieces listed). 

The earliest parallels occur in the metalwork of the pagan Saxon period, in the 
Sutton Hoo ship burial, the deposition of which is dated by coins to between 650 
and 660.7 On one of the small, unpublished drinking horns of this find are panels 
of impressed sheet metal of similar shape to the Fulda mounts with riveted, raised 
borders containing them. The panels of the large drinking horn are of the same 
shape and executed in the same technique, but were not affixed in the same way.® 
The panels are decorated with regularly interlaced animals, which almost certainly 
influenced the interlace ornament imported, during the seventh century, into the 
Hiberno-Saxon area from the south-east Mediterranean. 

The angular termination of the regular interlace with the return feature within 
a circular element (cf. the point where the two lengths of interlace join in the Fulda 
Pressblech) is a common feature of Northumbrian metalwork. It occurs, for 
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1 J. Adamson, ‘An Account of the discovery at 
Hexham, in the County of Northumberland, of a 
Brass Vessel contaiuing a Number of Anglo-Saxon 
Coins called Stycas’, Archaeologia, xxv (1834), 
pl. 33. 

2 C. Peers and C. A. R. Radford, ‘The Saxon 
Monastery of Whitby’, Archacologia, lxxxix (1943), 
fig. 15, 7. 

3 J. Brondsted, Ear/y English Ornament (Lon- 
don/Copenhagen, 1924), figs. 72 and 73. 

4 C.F. Battiscombe (ed.), The Relics of St. Cuth- 
bert (Oxford, 1956), pp. 326 ff. 


SH. Jankuhn, Haithabu, Eine germanische Stadt 
der Friihzeit (Neumiinster, 1937), fig. 132. The 
object is wrongly described (p. 119) as gold: it is 
actually parcel-gilt silver. 

© British Museum, A Guide to Anglo-Saxon and 
Foreign Teutonic Antiquities (London, 1923), 
p- 106, fig. 128. 

7 P. Grierson, ‘The Dating of the Sutton Hoo 
Coins’, Antiquity, xxvi (1952), 83-86. 

8 The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, a provisional guide 
(London, British Museum, sth impression 1956), 
28, fig. g. 
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example, on a number of objects found at Whitby Abbey.! Interestingly enough 
it also occurs on two of the very few pieces of surviving Northumbrian impressed 
metal on the exterior base of the Ormside Bowl? and on the Haithabu mount,3 
where a competent treatment of both the material and the motif provides a close 
parallel to the Fulda mounts. The same motif occurs in the manuscripts—the 
Lindisfarne Gospels are full of variations on the same theme.4 The angular corners 
of the interlace pattern can be seen throughout the manuscripts and metalwork of 
the period—particularly in Hiberno-Saxon/Northumbrian contexts—and it is 
interesting to see its occurrence in Pressb/ech on the Ormside Bowl, on the portable 
altar of St. Cuthbert and on the Whitby stylus (i.e. on all but one of the Pressblech 
objects listed above) 

No other Anglo-S axon book-mounts survive from the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, to which period these mounts must belong. But triangular book-mounts of 
very much the same form survive from the tenth/eleventh centuries. These are 
usually made of bronze and cast in a convex form and are much more substantial 
than those which occur on the Victor Codex. Three of these mounts are in the 
British Museum (pl. xxxvi1 a) and two more, perhaps of slightly earlier date (ninth 
century), are in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge5— 
probably coming from Fordham and Cambridge. All these examples are triangular 
in shape, with a rivet-hole in a lug at the apex and further rivet-holes in the border 
at the base. The three British Museum examples have a flange projecting at right 
angles from the base of the mount, in the same manner as the triangular mounts 
on the spine edge of the boards of the Victor Codex. Other mounts showing similar 
features, but not of triangular shape, are also known;° while a series of objects from 
England, Germany, and Holland, which puzzled Dr. Roes? can probably be identi- 
fied as the mounts from the edges of the boards of books or, perhaps, boxes. It is 
of interest, then, that mounts of very much the same form as those found on the 
binding of the Victor Codex, should be found in Anglo-Saxon contexts. Even 
though they are of later date, they demonstrate a typological continuity in the 
Anglo-Saxon area, 

Mounts and fragments of mounts which, it is alleged, are taken from book 
bindings, occur frequently in Anglo-Saxon contexts,® but in nearly every case there 
is not sufficient evidence to substantiate the identification. References to the 
mounting of bindings, with metal and other substances, occur in the Anglo-Saxon 
literature and are quote d by Peers and Radford? and a Brown.!° 

Another body of evidence provides us with a parallel for the disposition of the 
mounts of the Fulda binding. In the manuscripts of the eighth century the 


' Cf. Peers and Radford, op. cit., fig. 10, 2; 8 Victoria County History, Cambridgeshire, i, 
pl. xxvi, @ and 4. pl. xu, g and i and p. 32: 

2 Best illustrated by G. Haseloff, ‘Fragments of © For example, iéid., 323 and pl. xu, 4. 
a Hanging-Bowl from Bekesbourne, Kent, and 7 A.Roes, ‘A Strap-end in the Yorkshire Museum 


Some Ornamental Problems’, Medieval Archaco- 
logy, ii (1958), pl. 8, 7. XXXvili (1958), 94-96. 
3 Jankuhn, Joc. cit. 8 Cf., for example, Peers and Radford, of. cit., 
* For example, E. H. Zimmermann, Vorkaro-_ p. 52. 


lingische Miniaturen (Berlin, 1916), pl. 242. 9 Ibid. 50 f. 


and its Continental Counterparts’, Fourn., 


10 Loc. cit. 
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evangelists and the evangelist symbols are occasionally depicted holding books. 
For example, on fol. 18b of the Echternach Gospels! an early eighth-century insular 
manuscript, the imago hominis holds a book with clasps, two on each long edge and 
one on each short edge (fig. 5). A rather clumsier representation of the same thing 
occurs in the Irish Macre gol Gospels, of a slightly later date.? It is satisfactory that 
such evidence can be provided from an insular source. 

There can be little doubt that the mounts on the Victor Codex were made in 
Northumbria, or in a Northumbrian milieu. This latter quali- } 
fication is necessary in view of the high reputation of English | OT 
metalwork on the Continent and in view of the fact that the 
monastery at Fulda was a product of the Anglo-Saxon mission 
to the Continent. It may well have been in such a centre as 
this that, later in the eighth century, craftsmen working inthe 
Anglo-Saxon idiom produced pieces of metalwork in the art 
style which reaches its height in the Tassilo Chalice.3 It would 
be an art-historical quibble to identify these mounts as other 
than Northumbrian, but the possibility that they were produced 
in a Northumbrian missionary centre on the Continent, while Fic. 5. Metal-mnounsed 
not very probable, must not be forgotten. fol. 

of the Echternach 

The silver plaited-wire band should also be considered a Gospels. 

It formed a strengthening element to the end of the spine of 


the original binding and such reinforcement is well documented in European con- 
texts of a later date.4 


Tue LEATHER AND THE PLACE oF MANUFACTURE OF THE BINDING 


It is noteworthy that the metal mounts of the binding, which are almost certainly 
of insular origin, are in a primary position. There is no evidence that there were 
any other mounts on the cover before they were placed there. The clearly marked 
impressions of the mounts on the turnover and the lack of rivet holes, and other 
evidences of any previous working, demonstrate this fact, as does the even more 
convincing fact that there is no surviving trace of any previous clasping mechanism. 
This last point is important in that practically all large early books had some clasp- 
ing mechanism which served to keep the vellum pages flat: while not a universal 
rule, this is particularly true of the Coptic bookbindings,5 which, as we shall see, 
probably provided the model for the European books of this particular period. 
Such clasps would probably be needed on the Victor Codex which is a thick book 
(503 folios) and comparatively heavy. It would seem very likely, therefore, that the 
metal mounts are an original part of the ancient binding. 


' Zimmermann, op. cit, pl. 255 a. account of the occurrence of this particular fea- 

Tbid., pl. 202. ture. 

Haseloff, Der Tassilokelch (Miinchen Cf. G. Margais and L. Poinssot, Odjets 
1951). Kairouanais, I1X* au XIII* siécle (Tunis 1948) 


* Van Regemorter, op. cit. (1948), 277 f. Mlle (motes et documents du direction des antiguités et arts, 
van Regemorter will shortly publish an extended xi, fasc. 1), fig. 2. 
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Two other acknowledged insular bindings of this period are published, the 
Stonyhurst Gospels! and the Cadmug tg ls,2 neither of which have metal mounts, 
clasping mechanism, or stamped leather. The design of the stamps of the Victor 
Coles! is certainly not in the Anglo-Saxon artistic tradition and, as only one of the 
motifs can be p yaralleled in north-western Europe,3 serious consideration has been 
given in the past to the theory that the leather binding is not English and that the 
metal mounts were added to an earlier Mediterranean binding. 

Most authorities agree that the origin of blind- -stampe d binding is to be found 
in the Coptic family of leather bookbindings. This is a reasonable thesis, but an 
argument ex si/entio for, while we have a number of bookbindings from the Coptic 
world of an earlier date than the eighth century,* no positively identified leather 
European bindings of this period survive other than the C Cadmug Gospels, the 
Stonyhurst Gospels and, I hope to show, the Victor Codex. However, the high 
technical standard and the long tradition behind this type of binding in he Coptic 
area would suggest that it is indeed the place of origin of the blind-stamped tech- 
nique. At the same time there is no evidence that blind- -stamping was not used 
contemporaneously in E /uropean and, particularly, northern Mediterranean con- 
texts before the manufacture of the Victor Codex. If the priority of Coptic blind- 
stamping be admitted the question as to whether the binding of the Victor Codex 
is Coptic must be considered. Most of the techniques of the binding (the stamps, 
the binding mechanism, the method of clasping, the leather and the turnover) are 
normal in Coptic contexts. But with the presence of primary insular metal mounts 
and certain other facts, which will presently appear, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the whole binding was completed in an insular context. Although the stamps 
might seem at first sight to be Coptic there is no reason why they should not occur 
in Anglo-Saxon art. The craft of bookbinding must have been introduced into Eng- 
land from the Mediterranean world during the seventh century. The earliest bind- 
ings were probably executed by imported craftsmen. These men may have brought 
their tools with them, if not they would in all probability have made their own tools 
in the same style as those to which they were accustomed in their homeland. These 
stamps, once ‘made, could have been used for many years—book binders being 
notoriously conservative in their use of decoration in the early Middle Ages. 

There is only one surviving Anglo-Saxon bookbinding stamp (pl. XXXVIII b). It was 
found in a garden in Sw anley i in Kent and was purchased by the British Museum 
in 1953. Although decorated in an Anglo-Saxon ornamental style it may well be 
more or less contemporary with the stamps on the Victor Codex. The Swanley 
stamp demonstrates the ability of the Anglo-Saxon craftsman to stamp leather dur- 
ing the eighth century. 


1! Battiscombe, op. cit., pp. 356 ff. 4 One of the few recent attempts to tackle the 
2 H. Loubier, Der Bucheinband von seinen problem of the oe of Coptic bookbinding 
Anfangen bis zum Ende des 18. Fahrhunderts is to be found in T. Petersen, ‘Early Islamic 
(Leipzig 1926), fig. 65; Scherer, op. cit., fig. 4. Bookbindings and sheds Coptic Relations’, drs 


The exception is the rosette pattern, which is Orienta/is, 1 (1954), 41 ff. Petersen quotes here at 
paralleled in the Book of Kells. E. H. Alton and least one bookbinding with blind stamps which is 
P. Meyer, Evangeliorum Quattuor Codex Cenna-_ earlier than 700. 
nensis, i (Bernae 1950), etc. 
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The fact that the mounts cover and obscure a number of stamps might suggest 
that the mounts were added to an existing leather binding. This suggestion has 
been considered, and implicitly denied, by Mr. T. J. Brown.! Although a number 
of metal-mounted book-covers of pre-Carolingian European origin are known, no 
other example survives of a complete leather binding with small metal mounts and 
clasps:? it is therefore impossible to say whether it was customary in the early Middle 
Ages, as it certainly was in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, for the mounts to 
be added, with a complete disregard for the pattern of the tooling, at the time when 
the book was bound.3 

Further it is of interest, and possible significance, that the colour of the leather 
of the binding of the Victor Codex is very similar to that of the two other acknow- 
ledged English bindings—the Cadmug and Stonyhurst Gospels. While this is 
conclusive of nothing, it shows that leather of this high quality and fine colouring 
was available in the British Isles—indeed the leather of the Cadmug and Stonyhurst 
Gospels is of a rather finer grain than that of the Victor Codex. 

The fact that neither the Cadmug nor the Stonyhurst Gospel books have their 
bindings embellished with metal mounts can be ignored in this context. They are 
both small books and not very heavy; they would not need the protection and 
strong clasps of the type provided for the very much heavier Victor Codex. 

However, the fact which suggests, more strongly than anything else, that the 
binding is insular is the identification of the vellum paste-downs as insular. The 
particular type of heavy vellum, with a suede-like finish to the surface, is typical 
of manuscripts written in the British Isles. It is rarely encountered on the Conti- 
nent—when it does occur it is not in the Mediterranean areas but in the areas of 


insular influence.’ As the paste-downs have been shown to be contemporary with, 
or earlier than, the leather binding there can be little doubt that the whole binding 
was added after the book had passed into Anglo-Saxon hands. 

I would, therefore, maintain that the whole of the existing ancient binding of the 
Victor Codex is English. I would further add that it was probably manufactured 
in Northumbria, as the metal mounts appear to be at home in that area. 


Tue Date or THE BINDING 


There can be little doubt, in the light of the above arguments, that the metalwork 
is of late seventh or eighth-century date. It is, however, impossible to say, with 
absolute certainty, whether it belongs to the earlier or later part of this chronological 
bracket. In the light of the Boniface tradition, which is discussed below, it might 
be possible to assign the metal mounts to the earlier part of this period. If my 
arguments concerning the leather work can be accepted the binding was completed 
at one time and I would tentatively date it to the first half of the eighth century. 

1 T. J. Brown in Codex Lindisfarnensis,ii(Olten and xxxuil. 


and Lausanne 1960), 86. * I must thank Dr. David Wright for this identi- 
2 Although we know that they existed, they are _ fication. 

portrayed in manuscripts, e.g. Echternach Gospels, 5 Lowe, op. cit. i (1934), p- xi; ii (1935), 

fol. 18> ; Zimmermann, pl. 255. p. vili; E. M. Thompson, 4” Introduction to Greek 
3 Walters Art Gallery, The History of Book- and Latin Palacography (Oxford 1912), 31. 

binding, 525-1950 A.D. (Baltimore 1957), pls. 
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Tue Or1IGInAL BINDING 


If our dating is correct the book must have been some two hundred years old! 
when the present binding was completed and we might perhaps consider here the 
form of the original binding and the reasons for the rebinding. The unusually tall 
format of the Victor Codex suggested to Professor Bernhard Bischoff that the 
original covers may have been an ivory diptych.? This seems a reasonable thesis: 
such bindings are known in European contexts, a particularly fine specimen is 
preserved, for example, on a book in the Treasury of Aachen Cathedral, which has 
more or less the same format.3 

As has ve" shown, the first and the last two folios of the book are ingrained with 
grease and dirt, contrasting with the clean condition of the paste-downs. Both 
Ranke+ and row n5 noted this and drew the reasonable conclusion that the book 
had remained unbound for some time. As Brown says, however, this does not 
prove that it was unbound when it reached England: Whether it was bound or 
unbound when it reached England it pro bably remained unbound for some con- 
siderable time, for the dirty condition of the end folios, and the slight darkening 


of the outer folios of each gathering, indicates some considerable pe riod of use with- 
out covers. 


Tue TRADITION oF ST. BoniFAce’s OWNERSHIP OF THE Book 


As has been shown, a late saab scribe pasted a label on the upper cover 
telling of the ownership of the book by St. Boniface. The question as to whether 
it did or did not belong to St. Boniface can never be answered with absolute cer- 
tainty, but some of the arguments relating to this problem are of interest in relation 
to the date and the origin of the binding. 

The Victor Codex is but one of three books still at Fulda which, by tradition, 
belonged to Boniface and came to Fulda after his death; indeed the Ragy ndoudin 
MS. is, traditionally, the book with which Boniface tried to save himself when he 
was murdered. There are a number of indications that the books were at Fulda 
at an early period. The Cadmug Gospels, for example, were alienated from the 
monastery for a short period in the late ninth century and have an inscription, 
written in late ninth-century minuscule, which carries the Boniface tradition back 
to this period at least, ‘hoc ev vangelium SCs scs bonifatius martyr dni gloriosus ut nobis 
seniorum relatione compertii é propriis conscripsit manibus’. Although we need 
not take the tradition, that this is the autograph of Boniface, at all seriously, the 
association of this manuscript with St. Boniface was obviously a very live one 
150 years or so after his death. Evidence that the Victor Codex, itself, was at 
Fulda at an early date is provided by the presence of Anglo-Saxon minuscule of 
eight-century Fulda type in a gloss on fol. 223%, &c.! 

1 Lowe, op. cit. viii, 49 (no. 1196). cussion of this class see Walters Art Gallery, op. cit. 

2 Quoted by G. D. Hobson, ‘Some Early pp. 1 ff. 

Bindings and Binder’s Tools’, The Library, 1938, 4 Op. cit., p. vi. 
p. 216. 5 Loc. cit. 
3H. Schnitzler, Rheinische Schatzkammer, © Lowe, op. cit. vill, 49. 


Tafelband (Diisseldorf 1957), pl. 100. For a dis- 
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Boniface frequently asked for books in his letters, writing chiefly to England, 
but also to Rome, in his search for them.! It would be nice to think that Boniface 
received this book in answer to one of his innumerable requests. There seems to 
be no good reason why the book should not have belonged to St. Boniface, and 


Lowe even goes as far as to suggest that it is quite possible that he glossed it 
himself. 
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HELIOS ON THE PHAROS 


By R. G. Goopcuitp, F.S.A. 


A HALF-CENTURY of research and discussion has advanced our knowledge of the 
Pharos of Alexandria without, however, eliminating all the uncertainties that 
enshroud its architecture, ornament, and technical character. In his monumental 
study of 1909 Hermann Thiersch? worthily prepared the ground, by collecting 
into a single volume nearly all the evidence then available: but sis architectural 
conclusions must now be read in conjunction with Don Miguel de Asin’s essay 
of 1933? based on an Islamic source which Thiersch had overlooked. More 
recently, in 1952, Professor Charles Picard has pub lished some important obser- 
vations} which refer particularly to the summit of the Pharos, with its projecting 
Tritons and crowning statue. 

This statue is perhaps the most controversial feature of the whole problem, 
since it appears on the Alexandrian coins of the Roman period on too small a scale 
to be readily identifiable, and by early Islamic times had already perished, its 
supporting drum being converted into a mosque. The statue was once thought to 
have been an Isis Pharia, but after the publication of Thiersch’s work, a Poseidon 
became more generally accepted. Now, it seems, we must reject both hypotheses 
because a glass cup found, some years ago, at Begram ( (Af: ghanistan) depicts the 
Pharos surmounted by a heardle ss male figure. This, as Picard points out, can 
hardly be Poseidon, but m: ay represent a Ptolemaic ruler in heroic guise. 

There is an even more recent addition to the iconography of the Pharos which 
must now be taken into consideration. This is a mosaic panel ang shui in the 
large pavement of a Byzantine church excavated at Gasr el-Lebia (Cyrenaica) in 
1957 (pl. xxxix a and fig. 1). The mosaic has alre ady been published in prelimin: ary 
form,* and will be analysed in greater detail in a future pub lication of all the early 
Christian mosaics of Cyrenaica. 5 The special interest of the ‘Pharos’ panel 1S, 
however, such as to justify our examining it here more closely and out of context, 
and of prese nting some details which may aid future discussion.® 

The Tag yal mosaic at Gasr el-Lebia, the one that includes the Pharos, consists 
of no less than fifty equal-sized panels, each enclosed by guilloche borders. At 
the top of the mosaic four inscribed and figured panels refer to the foundation and 
adornment of the Polis Nea Theodorias, which is no doubt the name of the village 


' H. Thiersch, Pharos: Antike IslamundOccident Cf. Archacologia, xcvii (1959), p. 206 and 


(Leipzig, 1909). pl. xvi (c) 
2 Don Miguel de Asin, “The Pharos of Alexan- * Illustrated London News, 14 Dec. 1957, pp. 
dria: Summary of an Essay in Spanish, with archi- 1034-5. 
tectural Commentary by Don M. Lopez Otero’, > Cf. J. B. Ward Perkins, ‘A New Group of 
Proceedings of the British Academy, xix (1933). Sixth-century Mosaics from Cyrenaica’, Rivista 
3 Ch. Picard, ‘Sur quelques représentations di Archeologia Cristiana, 1958, pp. 183-95. 
nouvelles du Phare d’Alexandrie et sur l’origine © The line-drawing presented now (fig. 1) was 


Alexandrine des paysages portuaires’, Bulletin de traced directly from the mosaic, soon after its 
Correspondance Hellénique, \xxvi (1952), 61-95. discovery. 
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in which our church stood. Towards the centre of the mosaic a longer inscription 

records that it was provided by a Bishop Makarios in the third Indiction-year. 

Assuming that the village took its name from the Empress Theodora, during her 
- lifetime, Year 3 can only correspond to a.p. 539. 
% To what extent the Alexandrian Pharos still retained, as late as 539, its original 
Hellenistic ornament is uncertain. Many circumstances could have conspired to 
bring about changes: old age and natural decay, the disastrous earthquake and 
tidal-wave of 365, or the same Christian enthusiasm that wrecked the Serapeum a 
few decades later. From the silence of contemporary historians no safe conclusions 
may be drawn. 

Nor, on the other hand, must the Gasr el-Lebia ‘Pharos’ necessarily be considered 
as a contemporary representation. The other figured panels that accompany 
it are patently derived from a long-standing repertory of subjects, entirely of 
pagan inspiration. We find, surprisingly on this church floor, the four Rivers 
of Paradise not only depicted as naked river-gods but accompanied by the equally 
unclad nymph Kastalia. The mosaic-artists who worked at Gasr el-Lebia may 
have come from Alexandria itself;! but whatever their immediate place of origin, 
they were undoubtedly working from pattern-books containing a wide variety of 
subjects derived from traditional sources. If they were not consciously depicting 
the Pharos as it existed in their own day, neither were they drawing entirely from 
their own fantasy: they were simply reproducing a stock subject from their reper- 
tory.” 

Let us now look more closely at their reproduction. It fills a panel measuring 
61x62 cm, and bordered by a narrow margin in red. Within this margin the 
field is white (except, as we shall note, at the bottom right-hand corner) and con- 
tains the unequivocal identification, O PAPOC, in black letters. 

The panel shows, in fact, rather more than just the Pharos. In the bottom 
right-hand corner the white field is broken by three undulating bands of dark and 
light blue. This is the standard convention for water in all the mosaic panels at 
Gasr el-Lebia, and in the other mosaics of the same period in Cyrenaica. It is 
obviously used here to indicate that across the water from the Pharos, and slightly 
behind the latter as seen on this panel, stood the secondary feature of this harbour- 
scene. This feature is in the form of a triple-arched structure, outlined in black 
and with inner shading of dark and light blue. On its summit stands a colossal 
statue of which the green colour, edged in black, indicates bronze. The statue is 
naked, male, and beardless, and has its right forearm extended horizontally, 
palm uppermost: its face, sketched only roughly with irregular black tesserae, is 
looking to the right, away from the Pharos. 

The Pharos itself is centrally placed within the panel. Its masonry is outlined 
in black with yellow filling and white highlights. Two stories are shown, each 


1 Ward Perkins (/oc. cit.) suggests a Syrian 2 Several Cyrenaican churches have yielded 
inspiration for these mosaics; but it must be remem- large sixth-century mosaics in which there is no 
bered that the Byzantine mosaic-art of Egypt has al- unitary pattern, but simply a heterogeneous as- 
most completely perished, whereasabundant material sembly of unrelated ‘pictures’. 
from Syria is available for purposes of comparison. 
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capped with crenellations. In the centre of the lower story is depicted a large, 
black-filled, doorway approached by a flight of steps marked out in sequences of 
white, black, dark blue, and light blue. This flight of steps closely resembles the 
one that appears on the Pharos-coins of Alexandria from the time of Domitian 


Fic. 1. Mosaic panel at Gasr el-Lebia (Cyrenaica). 


onwards. It removes any possible doubts that our Pharos is the Pharos; and the 
foreshortening of the whole lighthouse-tower, giving it two instead of three stories, ! 
is evidently a consequence of the restricted space available on a panel of pre- 
determined size. Our artists were determined to give the fullest emphasis to the 
statues, even at the cost of distorting the appearance of the supporting structures. 

The Pharos statue stands centrally on the upper platform, its feet hidden from 


' Picard (op. cit., p. 72) has pointed out that the so-called ‘third story’ of the Pharos may have 
been nothing more than the circular base that supported the statue. 
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view. Like its companion across the water, it is bronze, naked, male, and beard- 
less. But it differs in having the rays of Helios on its head, and in its outstretched 
right hand a downward-pointed sword. The left arm, slightly flexed at the elbow, 
is held close to the body. 

Below the point of the sword is the most curious feature of the whole scene; a 
round object with black circumference and centre, and inner shading of light and 
dark blue. As seen here this object presents a semicircular profile, rather like a 
cupola, and might at first sight be interpreted as an architectural feature belonging 
to the structure of the Pharos. But on closer examination (fig. 1) it is evident that 
this ‘disc’ is seen behind the left-hand crenellations of the lighthouse platform, and 
is also differentiated in colour from the masonry of the latter. I therefore conclude 
that it is meant to be a free-standing object, perhaps completely circular, placed 
on the summit of the Pharos in close proximity to the statue.! 

The ‘disc’ brings to mind the stories recounted by Arab writers, of a large 
mirror, of glass or iron, still remaining on the Pharos after the Arab invasions and 
later destroy ed, allegedly through a strategem of the Byzantines, jealous of their 
own secret weapon being in enemy hands. According to these late sources (Masudi, 
Dimasqi, Suyuti, and others) the mirror served not only telescopically for the detec- 
tion of vessels far out to sea, but also defensively as a burning-glass tor the destruc- 
tion of hostile ships as they approached the harbour. The same writers? also referred, 
in confused and contradictory fashion, to one or more statues on the Pharos: one 
‘pointed the index finger of the right hand towards the sun, wherever it was, and 
when the sun rose, also the hand rose’, another used its moving arm as a warning 
to hostile navigators to turn back, and also ‘uttered a terrible voice’ for the same 
purpose. 

Whilst we must make full allowance for the fantasy that characterizes all Arab 
folk-lore, we may share Thiersch’s view that the mirror itself was a reality; and the 
Gasr el- Lebia mosaic may therefore be the first pre- -Arab testimony of its existence, 
unless some better explanation can be offered for the enigmatic ‘disc’. As for the 
moving arm of the statue or statues one may prefer to remain sceptical; though we 
must give thought to Professor Picard’s reminder of that ‘illusionisme’ in which 
the ancient Alexandrians excelled.3 Is there perhaps some significance in the 
manner in which the sword of Helios, as depicted as Gasr el-Lebia, points down- 
wards towards the supposed mirror? Could there perhaps have been some mechani- 
cal relationship between mirror and sword-arm? 

Leaving aside these tempting speculations, we may surely say that Helios would 
not have been any more out of place atop the Alexandrian Pharos than he was in 
his better-known role as the Colossus of Rhodes. The most recent commentator 


' The black centre of this ‘disc’ argues against Milanesi Ambrosiani’, Bud/etin de la Société 
its being intended to represent the rising or setting <Archéologigque d’Alexandrie, N.s. v (1921), 13-35. 
sun. 3 Picard (op. cit., p. 76) has suggested that the 

2 For the Arab sources referring to the Pharos ornamental Tritons this into shells served as a 
see Thiersch, op. cit., p. 40 and passim: and U.  fog-horn or similar sound warning. This perhaps 
Monneret de Villard, ‘Il Faro di Alessandria, was the origin of the ‘terrible voice’ attributed by 
secondo un testo e disegni arabi inediti da codici the Arab writers to the Pharos statue. 
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on the Colossus of Rhodes proposes an unarmed Helios, but medieval Greek 
tradition gave that statue a sword.! 

There is, moreover, confirmatory evidence of a Helios on a lighthouse, in the 
form of a scenatine gem, of uncertain provenance, now in the British Museum 
(pl. xxx1x 4). This gem, included byThiersch in his collection of lighthouse scenes, 
was first published | xy Dalton? w ho assumed that its reverse or seal side depicted 
the harbour and lighthouse of Aegae in Cilicia. This interpretation was based on 
the obverse of the gem, which bears an incomplete inscription commemorating 
Apollonius of Tyana, who is known to have lived at Aegae for a time. 

The British Museum gem is puzzling in several respects. The Apollonius 
inscription and nude divinity on its obverse suggest pagan inspiration ; yet the 
harbour-scene on its reverse includes not only a prominent three-tiered lighthouse 
and some vessels in the port, but also two gabled buildings surmounted by well- 
defined crosses. At the bottom is a ploughing-scene with an animal resembling a 
camel. If the obverse and reverse are of different date, then there is no reason to 
connect the harbour-scene with Apollonius, and in that case there is no need to 
think of Aegae. But Dalton’s interpretation is not necessary even if we accept the 
two sides of the seal as contemporaneous. 

In his life of Apollonius of Tyana Philostratus3 tells us that ‘Alexandria was 
passionately fond of Apollonius before he had ever been seen there. . . as he walked 
from the ship to the town they gazed upon him as though he were a god’. More- 
over, Apollonius encouraged this devotion ad claiming that in a previous incarnation 
he had been the humble steersman of an Egyptian vessel, with his home ‘a miserable 
hovel in the island of Pharos where Rockies: lived of old’. 

In these circumstances there seems no reason to doubt that the harbour-scene 
on the British Museum gem is, whatever the implications of the two buildings 
with crosses, meant to be Alexandria. The form of the lighthouse, with its stepped 
entrance and adjacent bridge or causeway, supports this assumption. It is there- 
fore of relevance to note that the statue on top of the Pharos is in fact a Helios, 
but differing from the mosaic of Gasr el-Lebia in that the left arm is upraised 
and the extended right hand holds a globe. This significance of these latter 
differences need not be overstressed, if we bear in mind the small size of the gem, 
and the fact that the statue is only incidental to the whole scene, and not prepon- 
derant as at Gasr el-Lebia. 

Thus the combined testimony of the Gasr el-Lebia mosaic, and of the British 
Museum gem would seem to favour the supposition that a bronze Helios statue, 
of colossal proportions, surmounted the Pharos of Alexandria during at least one 
phase of its long life. What, then, of the beardless male figure depicted on the 

' A. Gabriel, ‘La Construction, attitude et Antiquities in the British Museum, p. 14, no. 88. 
lemplacement du Colosse de Rhodes’, Bu//. Corr. The British Museum authorities have kindly 
Hell. lvi (1932), 351-9. H. Maryon’s more allowed me to examine the gem and have also 
recent restoration of the statue (“The Colossus provided the accompanying illustration (pl. xxxix4). 


of Rhodes’, Fournal of Hellenic Studies, \xxvi 3 Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana, iii, 23 and 
(1956), 68-86) is based on a very fragmentary v, 24. I quote Phillimore’s translation (Oxford 
relief found on the island. 1912). 


2 O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the early Christian 
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Begram cup, which if not a Poseidon is equally not a Helios? Professor Picard 
may well be right in suggesting that this figure originally represented a heroized 
Ptolemaic ruler; but it need not necessarily have remained unchanged during the 
succeeding centuries of Rome rule. May we not recall the case of the Colossus of 
Nero! at Rome, which was conveniently modified after that emperor’s death by 
the addition of Helios attributes? 

As for the second statue depicted at Gasr el-Lebia as standing across the water 
from the Pharos, there is nothing by which we can identify it. The triple-arched 
feature on which it stands is presumably meant to be some prominent landmark 
on the Alexandrian mainland (possibly, but not necessarily, a triumphal arch). 
Whether this monument could have been part of the Serapeum, the Acropolis of 
ancient Alexandria, it is impossible to judge. 

In conclusion it must, of course, be borne in mind that port-scenes, with or 
without lighthouses, were a favourite theme of Roman art; and it is often un- 
profitable to seek precise topographical identities for such scenes on wall-painting, 
mosaic or bas-relief. Yet in the case of the newly discovered Pharos-scene from 
Gasr el-Lebia the exaggerated emphasis on the two statues seems to indicate a 
basic veracity carried down by artistic tradition into Byzantine times. And it 1s 
in this sense that I have preferred to interpret it. 


' The Rome Colossus, some 120 feet high, stood own portrait, adding the attributes of Hercules 
at the entrance to Nero’s ‘Golden House’ (Sueto- (Dio Cassius, Ixxii, 22). Similar liberties, un- 
nius, Nero, 31); it was modified under Vespasian recorded, might well have been taken with the 
(Suetonius, Vespasian, 18), and rededicated to the Pharos statue, the addition of a radiate crown being 
Sun (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv, 45). Later still, a fairly simple operation. For these references | am 
Commodus removed the head and substituted his grateful to Miss Joyce Reynolds. 
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A NEW BUILDING-INSCRIPTION FROM THE 
SAXON-SHORE FORT AT RECULVER, KENT 


By Proressor I. A. RichMonp, Director 


Excavations have recently been conducted at the Saxon-Shore fort of Reculver 
(Regulbium) by Mr. Brian Philp, through whose kindness the writer is able to 
comment upon the inscription here discussed (fig. 1). Eleven fragments comprise 
a substantive part of an inscribed rectangular. slab, of local calcareous sandstone, 
now I1} in. high. All the margins except the bottom one are in evidence, and 
exhibit plain edges, as if the slab had either been set into walling or framed by 
ornamental features. 

The letters are well cut and { in. high. The text is imperfect, but enough 
remains to show that it commemorated building-work, a discovery so far unmatched 
in that series of forts. The first line mentions aedem, followed by a masculine or 
neuter genitive plural of the second declension. The second contained the words 
culm. bas silica, rather generously spaced, and a the length of the line and thus 
a width to the stone of ap proximately 13 in. The third line is occupied by the 
preposition su[4], followed by an official’s names, of which Rwfizo 1s an intact 
cognomen, prece -ded by a rather short omen ending in 10 and containing an R towards 
its beginning. The title of this official is given by the word co(#)s(ulare) 


, ‘consular 
governor’, which occupies the middle of the fourth line and thus, by providing an 


axis, affords a second criterion for the width of the si mentary stone 
with the first. The fifth line contains the co 
ends with the letter . 


, consonant 
gnomen [ For \tunatus, while the sixth line 
= - probat sly the final letter of a third person singular suffix 
belonging to a verb in the perfect tense, in a clause of w hich Fortunatus was the 
subject. 

The whole inscription thus follows a form familiar in military texts. The work 
is described, the governor under whom it was done is mentioned, and then follows 
the unit or the official responsible for the work. What is missing is the first part 
of the text, officially the most essential, indicating the Emperor for whom the work 
was done. In this case it is plain that the first part must have been inscribed upon 
a separate stone. Enough n mains of the topmost edge of the existing slab to show 


that it was bordered by a blank margin, 2} in. broad, upon w hich another line of 


lettering must have been inscribed if the surviving text had run on from a conti- 
guous slab set directly above this one. But a systematic division of a text between 
two slabs, sy mmetrically disposed in an architectural scheme, is not unknown. It 
occurs! at Chesters, on the two aqueduct inscriptions of Ulpius Marcellus; at 
Chesterholm, on the inscription from the south gate; at Rirdosw ald, on the stone 


CLL. vii, 4.44 xvi, 243, and ix, (Chester-le-Street); C.J.L. vii, 287 (Lancaster); 
1171 (Chesters): C.J.L. vii, 715 (Chesterholm); C./.L. vii, 268, Antig. Fourn. xxxii, 185 (Ravens- 
C.I.L. vii, 838 (Birdoswald); £.£. vii, 986 car). 
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of Modius lulius from the east gate; at Chester-le-Street, on a building-inscription 
of A.D. 216; at Lancaster, on the inscription of the Gallic Emperor Postumus from 
a bath- houae: and at Ravseescer, Yorkshire, on the stone commemorating the build- 
ing of a coastal signal-station after a.p. 369. In all these examples it is a first or 
left-hand slab, containing the Imperial name and titles, that is missing, just as in 
the case wader discussion. It is not possible to restore the Imperial titles here with 
certainty, but the name of the consular governor Rufinus may set a limit. In the 


— 


>) TA Ap 


Fic 1. Inscribed fragments from Reculver (4). 


consular fasti! the name Rufinus is not very common, but a certain Aulus Triarius 
Rufinus was consu/ in A.D. 210, and it will not have been so much later that he 
became governor of Britain, either under Severus, Caracalla, and Geta (a.p. 2 10-11) 
or under Caracalla and Geta (a.p. 211-12), or under Caracalla alone (a.p. 212-16). 
A later appointment under Macrinus or Elagabalus is less likely. The name 
A. Triario Rufino, with praenomen abbreviated, will just fit the rather tight spacing 
of this line, the floating r falling into place as the first r of Triario. 

The date of the work is thus fixed to the years following a.p. 210, and probably 
within the principate of Caracalla. It affords evidence for work within a Saxon- 
Shore fort almost a century earlier than the foundation of such members? of the 


W. Liebenam, Fasti consulares Imperii Romani 2 F.RS. xxii, 69-70. 
(1909), p. 27. 
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series as Richborough, and fully bears out the inference drawn of Brancaster by 
Haverfield! upon ty pological grounds as to the earlier date of this type of fort. 

The nature of the work performed is thus of the highest interest. It involved 
a shrine (aedes), with which a basilica was associated, but the shrine itself was 
qualified by a word in the genitive plural, ending in . . . piorum. This word can 
hardly have been the adjective pius, since no suitable accomp anying noun can be 
found to fit the space or the context. It must therefore be regarded as the termina- 
tion of a noun, and since deities or deified objects of any kind are equally difficult 
to supply, it becomes necessary to consider a building of which the shrine might 
have formed part. Here principiorum will exactly fit the space, giving a single 
building in the neuter plural. The architectural significance of the whole phrase 
now becomes clear. Aedem principiorum cum basilica refers to the shrine and to the 
cross-hall into which the shrine opens, these being well known in archaeology as 
the two most important parts of the Roman headquarters building. The inter- 
pretation is powerfully corroborated by the situation in which the inscription was 
found. It came, as Mr. Brian Philp discovered, from a |: arge cellared room situated 
on the north-south axis of the fort and in the middle of the back range of an exten- 
sive building fronting upon the via principalis. This cannot be other than the head- 
quarters shrine itself, built over an underground strong-room,? as at contemporary 
Bewcastle or South Shields. The inscription had in fact fallen into the strong-room 
below the very shrine which it commemorated. Epigraphically, its importance lies 
in the fact that this is the first time the inscribed phr: ase aedes princ ipiorum can be 
applied to and identified with the official shrine of the headquarters building, 
hitherto unmentioned in any inscription. It is also the first certain instance of the 
application of the name basilica to a military cross-hall, although the resemblance 
between these buildings and a civil basilica has often been stressed. In legionary 
fortresses the word basilica has indeed appeared,* as on an inscription from Mainz, 
mentioning a custos basilicae, and in auxiliary forts the word also occurs at Syene. 
But in either case the application is ambiguous, since it is not impossible that a 
basilica exercitatoria’ was intended, as at Nether by, or a hall® attached to baths, as 
at both Lanchester (Co. Durham) and Lancaster. Only now at Reculver is there 
no doubt, owing to the conjunction of hall and shrine; and it is gratifying that 
Britain, which first supplied the epigraphic evidence securely identify: ing principia™ 
as the headquarters building, should now first have furnished the same type of 
testimony to the ancient nomenclature of its parts. 

The phrase aedes principiorum is not matched in Latin literature, though it might 
be wondered whether the phrase of Statius,8 domumque verendam Signorum, was not 
a metrical synonym. It does, however, appear in Greek as vews, where, mentioning 


1 V.C.H. Norfolk, i (1901), 305; cf. J. P. Bushe- 4 J.L.8. 2414 (Mainz), 2615 (Syene). 

Fox, F.R.8. xxii, 70. 5 C.LL. vii, 965; I.L.8. 2619. 
2 C.W xxxviil, 206-10 (Bewcastle); 4.4.4 xi, © Ibid. 445 balneum cum basilica (Lanchester); 

90-91 (South Shields). 287 balineum .. . [et d]asilicam (Lancaster), 
3 e.g. D. Atkinson, Report on Excavations at I.L.8.2548. 

Wroxeter (1942), appendix C, particularly 7 C.W2 xxx, 201; F.R.8. xix, 215. 

Pp. 35-60. 8 Theb. x, 176-7. 
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the Praetorian Camp, Herodian! describes it and its contents in the phrase rov 
vewv, 7a onpeia kai Ta dydAuara Tod is, ‘the 
shrine where the standards and images of the Camp are adored’. This could be a 
direct translation of either aedes or temp/um, and the proper application of the word 
to the shrine of the standards is thus established. 

It has already been observed that the bottom of the slab is not complete. But the 
text appears to be drawing to a close with the name of the official responsible for the 
work. It would not appear that the cohors J Baetasiorum, known? to be the garrison 
of the fort, was recorded as a direct agent, but it is unlikely that it was not men- 
tioned. Its name could have appeared on the first slab as that of the unit for whose 
benefit the building work was done, or again, and perhaps also, in the title of its 
commandant, if this was Fortunatus. But it is very rare to find the commandant 
acting, in the nominative, as the principal agent in a building inscription, unless he 
gave or dedicated the work,3 and it may be supposed that one or other of these 
functions was performed by Fortunatus. 

The character of the inscription may also be considered in the light of its posi- 
tion. Texts divided into two equal and corresponding portions are not unknown 
in the shrines of principia. Caerleon* has yielded an example from door-jambs 
connected with the ata/is aquilae, or birthday of the legion: and comparable texts 
are known from Lambaesis,5 where they belong to official shrines or to scho/ae in 
the principia. It is not impossible that the long and narrow Trajanic inscription® 
from Lancaster, with exceptionally short lines, came from a similar position on one 
or other outer face of the responds of the open arched front of the shrine. It is 
certain that the Reculver fragments belonged to this kind of position and their 
narrow width would fit a door-jamb well enough. They may be conceived as 
flanking the entrance or open eae of the aedes principiorum as built in the second 
decade of the third century. 

The governor mentioned is a welcome addition to the meagre list of third- 
century consular governors. It is just possible that Rufinus was the last consular 
governor of the province as constituted by Severus, but more likely that he was 
one of the first rulers of Britannia Superior after the constitution? of the praetorian 
province of Britannia Inferior about a.p. 213. It is now clear that his military 
responsibility included not only Wales but a military garrison on the East Coast. 
The unit in garrison at Reculver was the First cohort of Baetasii, 500 strong; but 
the fort, whose dimensions are just under 600 feet square, was larger even than a 
military cohort would require, and it is obvious that other troops, perhaps naval 
units, were also included. In short, the era of combined land and sea patrols may 
already have begun. It had not been clear that sea-raiders threatened Britain so 


1 Hist. iv, 4, § belles-lettres, xxxvili (1908), 252: cf. C.J.L. viii, 


2 For tile C(ok) I B(aetasiorum), see F.R.S. 
forthcoming; Not. Dign. Oc. xxviii, 18; tribunus 
cohortis I Baetasiorum, Regulbio. 

3 1.L.8. 2622. 

* E.E. ix, p. §27- 

5 Lambaesis, R. Cagnat, Les Deux Camps de la 
légion de Lambése, Mém. de I’ Acad. des inscript. et 


2554-6, 2560-2. 

© E.E. vii, 943: the piece has room for only six 
or seven letters in each line. It thus belongs before 
the conferment of Dacicus in a.p. 102. 

7 E. Birley, 4.4.4 xi, 131-7: for the same author’s 
conjectured procuratorial province lasting from 
A.D. 197 until a.v. 213, see C.W.? liii, 58-62. 
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early, but it is only necessary to consider the distribution of coin-hoards under 
Marcus Aurelius! to perceive that there was widespread nervousness in East 
Anglia, such as would be well explained if the first pirate descents were beginning. 
The Thames estuary would be one of the earliest and most obvious targets for such 
raids; if Brancaster is of the same date as Reculver, as its type has been taken to 
suggest,* the Wash was another. Other forts are to seek, and it might be thought 
that their place was occupied only by fortifications of much later type,3 such as 
Bradwell-on-Sea and Burgh Castle. But it will be recalled that at least one fort, 
Walton Castle near Felixstowe, has disappeared,# and that the later forts may have 
been inserted within a wider spacing, occupied by earlier examples. The Channel 
ports, closely associated with the c/assis Britannica, must have 


been differently 
organized and at an even earlier date. 


1 C.H. V. Sutherland, Coinage and Currency in Burgh, V.C.H. Suffolk, i 


282-6, 301-2 
Roman Britain (1937), pp. 156-7. * VC.H. Suffolk, i, 288-90, 305-7. The 
2 J. K. St. Joseph, Antiz. Fourn. xvi, 444-60. eighteenth-century accounts suggest that the fort 


3 Bradwell, R.C.H.M. Essex, iv, 13-14: for had angle-bastions, as at Burgh Castle. 
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SOME ROMANO-BRITISH SCULPTURES FROM 
ANCASTER AND WILSFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE 


By S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 


THE purpose ot this paper is to record three stones recently brought to my atten- 
tion.! The first was found about twenty years ago by Mr. ‘Benjamin W yles when 
digging a dyke ina field called the Long Liner near Slate House Farm, in the parish 
of Wilsford near Grantham. It is preserved in Wilsford church and is published 
by the kind permission of the Rector, the Rev. J. D. Smart. The other two, which 
are fragmentary, were found in the core of the north-east buttress of the east wall 
of Ancaster church in the course of reconstruction during August 1960. The wall, 
which is of the late twelfth century with flat plain buttresses, has had a fourteenth 
century window inserted into it, and has been repaired and refaced possibly at the 
same time as the insertion of the window. There remain traces of the jamb-shafts 
and arch- -springing of the original triple twelfth-century window. The wall had 
developed serious settlement- cracks, and these were bonded by inserting concrete 
tie-beams behind the face of the wall, and at the same time grouting the loose core. 
Both stones are likely to have been built into the buttress in the twelfth century. 
I am indebted to Mr. L. H. Bond, L.R.1.B.A., for bringing them and the above 


facts to my notice, and to the Rev. L. W. B. Bacon, Vicar of Ancaster, for permission 
to publish. 


Tue Witsrorp RELIEF 


The small figure from Wilsford is carved from a piece of local oolitic limestone 
of rather coarse grain, 12} in. long, and in thickness tapering from c. 3 in. at the 
legs to 1} in. above the head. T hough very weathered it seems certain that virtually 
the whole stone is present: the sides show no flaking and are original: it had no 
frame. The figure is male, bare-chested, and dressed in a double pleated kilt. 
The hair is bushy but kept above the ears. The left arm is folded across the body: 
the right is extended downwards and carries some small object, such as a bag or 
jug, too worn for identification. The legs are partly bare, and booted. Some lines 
on the left shoulder and upper arm suggest the folds of a cloak flung back, but 
there is no other indication of this. Beside the left shoulder is a rounded pillar-like 
attribute with a swelling at the top and the suggestion of a base. It is not at all 
clear what this represents; if it supported a small aedicu/a, there is no trace of its 
counterpart on the figure’s right (pl. xia). 

The piece is much too small for a tombstone. It must be interpreted as a votive 
relief representing a deity, and suggests the presence of a shrine near its find- ~spot. 
What deity is represented remains obscure owing to the weathering of the attri- 
butes. The object in the right hand could be a jug or a patera or even a bag of 
money. The pillar-like object by the left shoulder is slightly sinuous. It could 


1 Tam indebted to Mr. M. B. Cookson for taking the photographs which illustrate this paper. 
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perhaps have been a cornucopia, crudely re presented, but this is usually held in 
the bend of the arm. It is large for a quiver, and is in the wrong position, though 
it conceivably might be attached to the figure’s left shoulder by a strap. Above 
the right shoulder is something which might be the top of a bow. The photograph 
also shows what may be a thong or bowstring p P assing up ) from the right arm-pit, so 
that conceivably the figure is reaching for his bow. E spérandieu! illustrates a relief 
from Dijon representing the archer Apollo in a pleated tunic, a fat quiver-top be- 
hind his left shoulder and a bow on the right of the body though held, as would 
be expected, in the left hand. It would be rash, however, to choose between these 
various possibilities: the figure is doubtless a local native deity, and to judge by his 
dress, if not also by his equipment, was connected with the chase. 


Tue ANCASTER RELIEFS 


Both these stones consist of local oolite, coarse-grained and honey-coloured. 
No. 1 represents a male head, 3-2 in. wide overall and 2-5 in. from top to chin, 
with a long drooping moustache, and thick curly hair descending to the shoulders. 
The stone itself is 3-5 in. thick and was once thicker, for the back is flaked. The 
figure stands within a chamfered frame, the depth of relief being 1-5 in.; the frame 
which may be curved slopes up at twenty degrees towards the axis of the head, and 
tool-marks are still visible on it (pl. x1, 4). 

No. 2 carries two heads within a rectangular frame of unknown width, the depth 
of relief being 1-3 in. from its present surface, which is, however, flaked. The 
dexter head is 2-1 in. in overall width, the sinister 2-8 in. The stone itself is 5-5 in. 
thick (pl. x1, c). The two heads have carefully dressed and parted hair, and are 
probably female. 

The scale suggests votive plaques rather than tombstones. In this connexion it 
is well to remember the discovery? in 1831 in the south-east corner of the church- 
yard of a building within which was an altar set on a low column before a carved 
representation of three Deae Matres seated ee a couch (pl. xt1). It would seem 
very likely that the present stones once played their part in this shrine. which must 
be within a few yards of the east end of the church.3 Stone being plentiful at 
Ancaster there would be little inducement to the Norman builders of the church 
to bring broken pieces of sculpture from outside as would have been the case if 
they are broken grave reliefs, since the church lies within the walls of the Roman 
town. It is more likely that these pieces were dug up in the foundation-trenches of 
the church, and were thus associated with the Matres’ shrine. 

The heads on no. 2, as Professor J. M. C. Toynbee has pointed out to me, are 
set so close together that there seems no room for the shoulders below. The two 
surviving heads of the Matres are respectively 3-2 and 3-7 in. wide, i.e. very slightly 
larger than these, and if the third head is supplied, there would seem to be about 


Ss. Raplonnaien, Recueil général des bas-reliefs, C.P. Willard, A.L.A., for permission to publish the 
statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine, iv, 3450. photographs on pl. x11. 

2 Arch. Fourn. xxvii, 8-9; ibid. cili, 19-20, and 3 Despite the cross on the O.S. 1/2500 map in the 
pl. 1va. The stones are now in the Grantham south-west corner. 
Museum, and | am indebted to the Curator, Mr. 
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2 in. of space between them, whereas here there is less than } in. It could be sug- 
gested that heads alone were portrayed, and we are reminded of the close-set heads 
on the capital from the Wroxeter basilica.!_ But the Ancaster stone is not a capital. 
We may recall the five female heads in relief from the Temple d’Essarois in the 
Chatillon Museum,? or the heads of the seven days of the week at Soulosse3 and 
elsewhere, the former at any rate from a temple-site. The chamfered frame of 
no. 1, too, is paralleled on the relief from Great Chesterford now surviving as a 
half-octagon and originally portraying the days of the week.* 

But in fact examples do exist of small funerary stelae where the head and neck 
alone appear,5 or where the heads are close-set despite the shoulders. Insufficient 
of the Ancaster pieces remains to exclude beyond doubt the possibility that these 
are grave-stelae brought in from beyond the walls; but the balance of probability 
is strongly in favour of their being religious plaques. 

Whether in particular they illustrate the well-attested Celtic reverence for the 
head as itself a symbol of divinity,” their fragmentary state prevents us from decid- 
ing. No. 2 invites such an interpretation, but one cannot be sure that they lacked 
bodies. The head from Brougham published by Dr. Ross’ is comparable to 
Ancaster no. 1, but is probably only the broken top of an ordinary funerary relief. 

But though their teleological significance may be doubtful, these three stones 
together with the Ancaster Matres group, carved as they are in local stone, point 
to the existence of a vigorous if rustic local school of Romano-British sculpture. 
The Wilsford kilt and the girdled tunics of the Matres are carefully portrayed and 
not without skill. The faces and the treatment of the hair is in each case individual 
and full of character. Though not of the highest art, the achievement certainly 
ranks far above the flat and often grotesque efforts of Romano-British sculptors in 
other parts of the Limestone belt,? and is one further indication of the strength of 
Roman influence emanating from the co/onia of Lincoln.!° 


6 Jbid. xiii, 8032, from Lombrés, 
Garonne (Musée de Comminges). 


1 D. Atkinson, Report on Excavations at Wroxeter 
1924-27 (Oxford 1942), pl. 60. 


Haute- 


2 Espérandieu, op. cit. iv, 3426, thought to 
indicate the power of a single goddess. 

3 Ibid. vi, 4857; cf. ix, 7155. 

4 In the British Museum: Guide to the Anti- 
guities of Roman Britain (1922), p. 21. 

5 Espérandieu, op. cit. xiv, 8509, from Dachstein 
(Strasbourg Museum). 


7 P. Lambrechts, L’Exa/tation de la téte dans la 
pensée et dans l'art des Celtes (Bruges, 1954); Anne 
Ross, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. xci, 10-43. 

8 Op. cit. xci, pl. vid. 

9 Cf. some of the reliefs, e.g. from Lower 
Slaughter, Glos., ¥.R.8. xviii, pls. vit and 1x. 

10 Arch. Fourn. cii, 67-68. 
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NOTES 


A bronze sword from Scotland in the Society’s Museum.—Mr. J. D. Cowen, F.S.A., contributes 
the following: In the summer of 18 31 Mr. Donald Gregory, Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, undertook an antiquarian tour in the Hebrides; and on gth January 1832 
he read to that society an account of his voyage. It was not however till 1857, with the publica- 
tion of the fourth volume of Archaeologia ‘Scotica, that his paper appeared in print. In the final 
paragraph of his brief essay! he noted: *] saw in the possession of Mr. Macdonald of Balranald, 
in North Uist, a very perfect bronze sword, exactly similar to a Roman gladius, and about two 
feet long, which was found in the moss of L yndell, near Loch Grishernish, in Skye.’ 

In 1879 Joseph Anderson picked up Gregory’s notice and included the discovery in his pioneer 
list of bronze ake found in Scotland.2 Thence it has been carried into Mr. W. Henderson’s 
comprehensive, and still current, list. 

Thus far the Scottish sources, from which it would appear that the sword was seen by a 
competent antiquary on one occasion only, and that so long ago as 1831. It is time to turn to the 
records of our own Soci 

In his catalogue of ihe! Society’ s Museum, published in 1847,+ Albert Way listed (pp. 15-16) 
two bronze swords in the foll lowing terms: “I'wo bronze swords, one broken, but otherwise a 
valuable specimen, measuring in length 2 ft. 4 in.; the other of inferior workmanship, length 
2 ft.24in. They resemble in form the sword found at Alton, Staffordshire, represe nted Archaeol. 

xi, pl. xrx. One of these is probably the w eapon described, Minutes, xxxvi. — as dug out of 
a peat-bog at L ynde ale, in the Isle of Skye, in 1812, and presented, Nov. 27, 1834, by Mr. Henry 
Herman Kate a 

The Minute Book for 1834 contains the entry: ‘November 27th. The following presents 
were received. . By Mr. Henry Herman Kater.—A Sword, dug out of a Peat Bos i in 1812, 
at Lyndale, in the Isle of Skye.’ This was cle: arly the source of Way’s entry and the limit ot hie 
information. In view of the Scottish evidence (not available to Way) we may feel justified in 
agreeing with him that the sword noted in the Minute 's was in fact a bronze sword, though not 
specifically so described; and in concluding that the particulars recorded by Mr. Gregory and by 
Mr. Kater do indeed relate to the same piece. 

Its early history can, accordingly, be reconstructed as follows: 


1812. Found ina bog at Lyndale, near Lake Grishernish, Isle of Skye. (Lyndale and Lyndell 
are obvious equivalents; Loch Grishernish is found es as Grishinish and Greshornish. ) 
Summer 1831. In possession of Mr. Macdonald of Balranald, North Uist, and there seen by 

Mr. Gregory. 
gth Jan. 1832. Notified (verbally) to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Gregory. 
27th Nov. 1834. Presented to the Society of Antiqu: iries of London by Mr. H. H. Kater. 
21st May 1847. First printed mention, in Way’s Catalogue. 

1857. First printed mention in Scotland, on publication of Gregory’s paper. 


The two more or less complete bronze swords mentioned by Way are easily identifiable in the 
Society’s collection today, as the only other example was received from a known source (Root’s 
Collection) at a much later date. The longer is a sizeable piece, 27? in. long, of Hallstatt type, 


1 Arch. Scot. iv, 365. Society of Antiquaries of London, 1847. Compiled 
2 P.S.A.S. xiii (1879), 326. by Albert Way, and printed by order of the Presi- 
3. [bid. \xxii (1938), 173, no. 16. dent and Council. The date of publication is not 


* Catalogue of Antiquities, Coins, Pictures, and stated, but copies were laid before the Society on 
Miscellaneous Curiosities, in the possession of the 20th May 1847. 
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with an unusually broad blade. Though complete it has been repaired, and the edges have been 
badly chipped, probably since its discovery. It has no history, but shows all the characteristics 
of the Irish bog-finds; and that is a more likely source for it than any other. 

The second, now numbered Bro, is 26} in. long (667 mm.), and of a different character 
(pl. xxu1). It too is complete except for the extreme tip of the blade, and some flaking along one 
of the edges. It is an example of that plain, simplified version of the Ewart Park type which is 
specially characteristic of the Highland Zone of Britain. The variety has repeatedly been found 
in Scotland.! 

There can, then, be little doubt that this is indeed the sword found at Lyndale in 1812. The 
conclusion is supported by one further line of evidence. Many years ago, probably at the time 
of finding, someone has written in ink on one side of the blade a note of the circumstances of 
discovery. The writing is now exceedingly faint, and part has flaked right off. An examination 
by scientific methods kindly undertaken by the Research Laboratory of the British Museum 
has failed to reveal anything more than can be seen by the naked eye at certain angles in normal 
daylight. Unhappily that is very little, but two words seem certain. The inscription opens with 
the beginning of the word ‘Found’; on a lower line, further along the blade, is the word ‘Island’, 
and after a gap (but less certainly) the letter ‘S’. Once again we find ourselves checked just short 
of the point of demonstration. But it can hardly be open to reasonable doubt that the Island must 
be the Isle of Skye, and that what the inscription once conveyed were the particulars long since 


noted by Mr. Gregory and Mr. Kater. 


A mould of the Potter CETTVS, and a note on the club as a religious symbol—Monsieur H. Vertet 
sent the following note: The Moulins Museum contains in its store-rooms a large fragment of 
a sigillata mould of pink clay in an excellent state of preservation. It bears the cursive signature 
cettvs below the decoration. The piece is very interesting for two reasons. First, because at 
present we know of no vase with reliefs signed by the potter and, second, because it contains 
a motif whose usual interpretation might well be modified (pl. XLII). 


The pattern is divided into panels by means of vertical ornaments which Déchelette had 
thought represented balustrade pillars, entwined with vine leaves and branches.? From left to 
right, one can recognize a lion, the only remaining parts of which are the tail and the hind-legs, 
and below it a smaller animal heading in the same direction. In the following panel, a man or 
a god, standing erect in a chariot, drives two galloping horses towards the right.3 In the space 
between their legs the potter has placed almost vertically a panther+ which seems to leap up at 
them. The ovolos and the small stylized leaves with their bent-back stems are found among the 
most characteristic elements$ of a potter whom J. A. Stanfield and Grace Simpson studied in their 
book Central Gaulish Potters and named The Small § Potter® as there was no legible and com- 
plete name-stamp or engraved signature. Their drawings nos. 3 and 4 of plate 141 bear, in effect, 
the final letters of the incision ceTTVs, written in the same hand as on the Moulins mould. The 
shape of the § is identical. It can be recognized also that the down-strokes of the V and T end 


‘ It was also made there. Fragments of clay 
moulds are known from Jarlshof, Shetland ( P.8.4.8. 
lxvill (1934), 279), and Traprain Law, Hadding- 
tonshire (P.8.4.8. lvi (1922), 213). Other 


examples of the type have occurred in the Isle of 


Skye. 

2 Déchelette, Les Vases ornés de la Gaule romaine, 
li, No. 10g2. 

3 Déchelette, op. cit. ii, no. 61: Apollo, fragment, 
‘the god is beardless and has no halo’. Oswald, 
Index of Figure-types on Terra sigillata, no. 98. 


* Déchelette, no. 799 = Oswald no. 1518. 

5 Stanfield and Simpson, Central Gaulish Potters 
(London, 1958), p. 245, fig. 42, ovolo no. 2, leaf 
no. 4. 
© Stanfield and Simpson, of. cit., pp. 244-7, and 
pls. 141-4. ‘Small S Potter’. Dr. Simpson supposed 
already that certvs was perhaps the name of the 
potter with the small s basing her supposition on a 
name-stamp found in London, read thus by B. R. 
Hartley, p. 247. 
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in a small hook. The top-stroke must have disappeared with the affixing of the foot-ring. On 
the potsherds found in England, those small s-ornaments which English arch: 1eologists co ynsidered 
to be characteristic of that. potter are repeated at the extremity of the dotted lines which se parate 
the metopes! and are often associated with the small stylized leaves. The potsherd no. 35 is very 


similar to the Moulins mould as far as the vertical design, the small leaves, and the running animal 
are concerned. 


clearly shown. 
are the same. 


The charioteer and the ovolos are identical on no. 9, and the horse-harness is 

Such similarities are many, and in all probability cerrvs and the Small S Potter 
We can therefore attribute to him the potsherds that E nglish archaeologists, with 
much insight, put into one and the same group, without having a single signed vase-fragment. 

‘The catalogue of the Moulins Museum cites Lezoux as the place of origin of the mould 
fragment.” It is to be noted that the name ceTTvs has also been found in the potteries of Martres 
de Veyre.3 Until the present time, this potter’s signature has not been found at the other potteries 
of the Allier valley. 

We have seen that between the panels there is an ornamental design considered by Déchelette 
to be a balustrade pillar. Here there is no small pedestal which serves as a base, a suppression 
which came about most probably when the main die *s were reproduced by moulding.* The motif 
appears then as a huge club with the handle uppermost. 
pommel is like a ball in sh: Ape. 

Now, this type of club, like that of Willingham Fen in Cambridgeshire, whether standing 
ona plinth or not and shoes which foliage is entwined, has been studied by Professor Alféldis 
who has collected several examples. In the frescoes of a ivia’s house on the Palatine (pl. xt1v) 
and in a painting at Herculanum these objects are found placed in small oratories dedicated to 


Diana. ‘The author concludes, however, that in all probability they have no longer any religious 
value in Roman or Italian art at the time of Augustus. 


A double disc represents the hilt. The 


They are 1 nothing more, no doubt, than 
the symbols, already obsolete, of the goddess and huntress—an artistic motif of romantic country- 
side scenes that were pleasant to see on the walls of palaces and villas. 


One can suppose that this club of Diana became part of the goldsmith’s repertoire and that it 
appeared on the silver and bronze vases that the Gauls liked as much as the other conventional 
designs of Augustan art. Indeed, if one can rely on the finish and the harmony of the proportions 
of this small relief » when compared with the clumsiness and the stiffness of the driver and of the 


two horses pl. ced i next to it, one could easily imagine that it had been moulded from a piece of 
work in metal. 

Has this motif been used in the cerrvs’ composition with the same significance attributed to 
it by Professor Alféldi, when he refers to Italian paintings? It seems so. In fact, all the dies used 
by the potter would suggest a country scene. Diana’s pillar is entwined with foliage® as repre- 

They are found on the fragments nos. 5, 7, no. 33. Oswald did not include this small motif in 
(12), 15, 17, (20), 29, 30, 31, 42, (48), 51, 53,54, his Index. He noted it, however, in the work of 
(55), 56, 64. DOCCALYs in a marginal note written in his personal 

2 Catalogue du Musée départemental de Moulins, copy of Vases ornés de la Gaule romaine. 

1885, no. 533(4) dis, large mould fragment signed 5 A. Alféldi, “The Bronze Mace from Willing- 
ceTtvs, from Lezoux, Tudot collection; Déchelette, ham Fen, Cambridgeshire’, F7.R.S8., 1949, 19-22, 
op. cit. 162; C.I.L. xili, §5. pls. 1—1v. 

3 'Terrisse, ‘Eine Sigillata~Tépferei in Martres de ® In Livia’s house the club is placed on a stone 
Veyre’, Germania, xxxii, 1954, 172, no. 25; base in the centre of the bosquet d’ Artémis .. .‘be- 
Terrisse, ‘L’ Officine des Martres-de-Veyre’, Ogam, neath the branches of a huge pine, whose foliage 
no. 58-59, x, 4-5, pl. 1 covers the background of the picture with a trellis- 


4 Déchelette gives this motif with a small base. It work of shadow and my stery . . . a strange object 
is also found thus in the work of pocizis: cf. adorned witha hunting trophy o * Charbonneaux, 
Stanfield and Simpson, op. cit., pl 


l.gt,no.1,and L’Art au siécle d’ Auguste, 1948, Pp: 47. 


in the work of the potter with the large §S, pl. 76, 
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sented by the vertically repeated small leaf with its bent-back stem and the same object scattered 
about in the design could symbolize the countryside. The beasts are fleeing. “he panther is 
leaping up at the galloping horses. It is true, admittedly, that the hunters are more often repre- 

sented on horseback than in a chariot. From this, one might wonder, if here there is not an 
amphitheatre scene and, in the pillar, the meta of the circus.! But it will be noticed that although 
venatio scenes often decorate gallo-roman sigillata vases,? these potters did not show the installa- 
tions of the circus. Examples are to be found of finishing posts in Arretine decorations} but their 
shape differs entirely from that of Diana’s pillar. Conical, pointed, but without entasis, in groups 
of three or four, their tops are sometimes linked by garlands which are not entwined about them. 

The very aspect of the driver and horses recalls genre scenes full of fantasy, preferred in the early 
centuries, rather than realistic pictures. he disproportion of the driver and the team of horses 
evokes here, as Professor Alféidi has brought to our notice, pot a man nor a god but an Eros. 
It was quite common in paintings, mosaics, and engraved vases to see Cupids standing up in 
chariots driving through picturesque countrysides, horses, single or in groups, deer, tigers, or 
dolphins. ‘They were depicted as young chubby children with wings. But in their sportings, 
which imitate the occupations of men, they often figure as giants beside yoked animals which 
drag them along, reduced to the size of toys, as are the beasts they are hunting.4 These cupids 
enjoyed a great vogue on Arretine potteryS and this vogue was quite as great for the pottery of 
Gaul.® It would not be impossible therefore to see one of them on’the cerrvs mould with his 
curly hair, his chubby appearance, and on his shoulder, like a wing, his cloak flying in the wind. 

He drives his chariot in pursuit of wild animals in a country scene which is suggested by Diana’s 
pillar with its foliage, a distant transformation of those picturesque reliefs, which were in vogue 


from the time of Augustus, in marble, in painting, and on metal vases,’ as on those of terracotta.8 


Celtic linch-pin heads from Colne Fen, Huntingdonshire. Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, F.S.A., contri- 
The five linch-pin heads illustrated on plate xv were found about 1932 


butes the following: ° 


' On Gallo-Roman pottery the circus charioteer 


Dragendorff-Watzinger, Arretinische Reliefkeramik, 
is found: Déchelette, 646-7 = Oswald 1159-72, 


but designs made up entirely from the theme of 
hunting-horses do not seem to have been numerous. 
Three themes above all are known: hunting scenes 
(in the open country or in the circus), patterns of 
Bacchanalian inspiration, and vases with marine 
subjects; (Libertus, Carantinus . . .). 

2 The Small S Potter has been dated from the 
period a.p. 160-195: Stanfield and Simpson, op. cit., 
p- 247. During this period hunting and animal scenes 
are extremely frequent and constitute even a general 

characteristic of that style: Dé schelette, op. cit.i, 187. 
> Cf., for example, A. Balil, ‘Fragmento de 
T. S. Aretina de Ampurias (Gerona)’, Argueologia 
e historia, vil, 1958, 95-99; Arturo Stenico, 
‘Ceramica aretina a relievo della coll. Pisani-Dossi 
del Museo di Milano’, Studi in onore di Aristide 
Calderini e Roberto Pariberi, iii, 1956, pl. vin, 
no. 189. 

4 §. Reinach, Répertoire des peintures grecques et 
romaines, 1922, pp. 80-81. Eros riding or driving 
animals, p. 83, Eros hunting: the wild beasts are 
minute, cf. no. 5. 

5 For example with Bargathes and Rasinius. 


driving a chariot: no. 242 sqq., driving Pegasus: pl. 
XVI, no. 244, and p. 195; Arturo Stenico, La ceramica 
arretina, 1960, pl. 26, nos. 125—6, Rasinius. 

© On Gallo-Roman sigillata a large number of 
stamp-moulds representing cupids are found. 
Oswald gives 140 examples (nos. 376-516, 
pls. xx to xxv). At La Graufesenque, Lezoux, and 
La Madeleine, the theme of Cupid riding a dolphin 
appears, the same as that at Arrezo and in the Baths 
of Ostia for example (cf. S. Reinach, op. cit., p. 79, 
no. 6, thermes d’Ostie; Dragendorff-Watzinger, 
op. cit., suppl. 9, no. 77, vase de c.TELLIvs (concern- 
ing this theme refer to the same page note 2), 
Arrezo; Oswald, no. 17, pl. 11; Hermet, La 
Graufesenque, no. 199, pl. 22; Oswald, op. cit., 
no. 44a, Lezoux, no. 44. La Madeleine). 

7 Professor Alféldi, op. cit., points out the design 
of Diana’s pillar on the lid of an early silver box, 
bought from an antique dealer in Berlin; this motif 
had therefore been used on metal vases, but we have 
no information concerning the date of the object. 

8 I wish to thank Lloyd Upton and Grace 
Simpson for their kind help with the translation of 
this article. 
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during deep ploughing (about 10 in.) ina field in Colne Fen, Huntingdonshire. The ploughman 
found “eb while examining the cause of the breaking a the tip of his plough on what he 
described as a clinker-like substance. 

The field is adjoining and south of Colne Long Drove and is the third field from the east end of 
the drove. The find spot is said to be near the middle of the field on the south-west side of a dry 
pond (National Grid Reference T.L. 386778). 370 yards to the north-east runs the Cranbrook 
Drain, following the course of the Car Dyke Roman canal, which here divides the highland from 
the peat fen on its north-east. All along its west bank between Earith and Somersham, including 
the site of this find, are signs of intensive occupation in Roman times. 

A few years ago these finds were shown to, and acquired by Mr. M. Barratt of Somersham who 
immediately recognized their possible i importance. I wish to express my deep gratitude to him for 
bringing them along to me to examine, allowing me to publish them, and agreeing to loan 
them to the Norris Muse um, St. Ives. I also wish to thank the Cambridge University Museum 
of Archaeology and E thnology for cleaning and photographing the objects with such success, and 
Mr. H. M. Stewart of the Institute of Archaeology for drawing them. 

Sir Cyril Fox, F.S.A., very kindly offered to examine the photographs and drawings, and 
I give his comments in full below. 

In supplementation of his descriptions it would, I think, be useful to add that the three undec- 
orated baluster-shaped heads, nos. 3, 4, and §, consist now of a hollow brass casing but all show 
signs of an iron core. Nos. 3 and 4 have round holes at the top and square at the bottom. No. 5, 
however, is solid at the base. All are of slightly different pattern. ‘Their original form is well illus- 
trated in Antig. ‘Fourn. xx (July 1940), fig. 1, p. 360. 
Downham hoard in the Museum of Arc haeology, C 


‘Two similar heads occur in the Santon 
‘am bridge. 


Note by Sir Cyril Fox, D. Litt., Ph.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. My friend Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, F.S 
has sent me the photographs and drawi ings of the ‘bronze linch-pin heads, here reproduced, found 
at Colne, Huntingdonshire, for comment. 

Three of them, undecorated (plate xLv, nos. 3, 4, and 5), are of a well-known Iron Age type, 
baluster-shaped, which seems in this country to have originated with the Pari ist, on the Y ork- 
shire wolds, but which spread widely in southern Britain.! (Six examples were in the Westhall 
hoard, Suffolk,? of the first century A.D.) 

The other two (figs. 1 and 2), w ith enamelled decorated heads are interesting in themselves, and 
in their present imperfection. The iron ‘pins’ (or shafts) which of course kept the chariot wheels 
on the axle are broken off short—maybe as a result of both chariots’ violent collision in fighting 
action, which could have torn off a wheel on each. 

As the photographs (plate xLv, nos. 1 and 2) and the finely detailed drawings show, these 
linch-pins differ in both structural and decorative design. 

[he first has a decorated cap on the iron pin, within the head-plate, below an ogee-headed 
arch’. Above the arch is the major pattern of the head-plate, consisting of opposed scrolls coiled 
outwards linked to a centre-piece of three-sided forms with circles attached to their tips, which 
also face outward. The pattern is of red enamel, much of which survives. The whole design has 
a zone of varying width which once contained ‘camel, and a narrow knurled or milled border 
incised at right angles to the curves of the frame. 

The second linch-pin head is structurally more elaborate. ‘The ends, shaped as duckheads, 
are each perforated for an iron chain (a link survives on one side) which was an additional device 
to prevent loss when the chariot was jolted, at speed on rough ground. 


The top of the linch-pin 


Liyn Cerrig, pp. 19 and 20, fig. 10 and p. 78; 2 Pattern and Purpose, fig. 82, 13 and 14. 
Arch. Fourn. xcvi, pl. 18, and p. 71. 
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Fic. 1. Linch-pin head from Colne Fen, No. 1 ($); a. top view; B. side 
view; Cc. face; p. basal view. Black = red enamel, partly restored. Hatch- 
ing = portions which once contained enamel. 


Fic. 2. Linch-pin head from Colne Fen, No. 2 (%). a. top view; B. side view; c. front view; p. bottom 
view; E. back view. Black = red enamel. Stipple = blue enamel. Hatching = enamel lost. 


proper is covered by a massive ‘shelf ’of bronze, extending beyond its limits on either side, and 
curving downwards to fit the hub. —I'wo enamelled ‘triangles with curved sides’ decorated its 
upper surface (fig. 2). 

The pattern on the crescent head shows a large uplifted loop with inturned oval nodes, linked 
below by a small loop, and having at base, on each side, an outward-pointing node of similar 
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character. ‘There are four roundels of blue enamel in the nodes, and the whole background is 
enamelled red. Incised patterns (inverted ‘trumpets’ or simple shading) mark each nodal 
terminal, and the whole pattern is outlined—with a graver below, and a ‘punch’ above. Such 
detail (lines and shading) incised on the bronze helps to define the pattern, but the technique is 
inferior and the upper outline (above the loop) clumsy. 


The use of blue e namel, as in the Westhall, Suffolk, harness mounts,! shows that the piece is 
late, though wholly in the Celtic tradition 

"srt pins w ith decorated heads are not common. The closest parallel is the pin from Kings 
Langley, Herts., with a crescent shaped-head and incurved ends.2 

Thus the decneaed type is, so far as we know at Present, confined to eastern Britain, between 
‘Thames and the Wash, w evens the knobbed type is w idespre ad as a distribution map “ie shown 
(Llyn Cerrig, 1946, fig. 10). 

As for the dates: the ornament of both is late. 
latter in decay. Both are technically competent. 
to 40 for the latter. 


‘That of no. 1 is fully developed, that of the 
[ suggest a.p. I to 25 for the former, A.p. 20 


Some new graffiti on a barrel from Silchester. Mr. W. H. Manning and Mr. R. P. Wright, 
F.S.A., send the following note: Among the material from Silchester in his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington’s Collection in Reading Muse ‘um3 is a large barrel reused as a well- lining which was 
found‘ in 1897 in excavating Insula XVII. At the time of discovery graffiti were ‘observed on 
the exterior together with one stamp on the interior and these were published by Professor 
Haverfield.s In August 1960 a rea arrangement of the collection made it possible to dismantle the 
barrel and to examine thoroughly the interior with the result that two new series of inscriptions 
were discovered. 

(a) Each of the eighteen staves was found to bear a scored number® in Roman numerals. 
They run consecutively i in an anticlockwise direction on the upper half of the staves, and appear 
to have been scored with a blunt tool. 


Since the staves vary in width such numeration would 
have been very necessary for the cooper. 


‘The excavation report states that the staves were retained 
carefully in the same order as when discovered and the newly detected numbers confirm this. 
Apart from stave V II, which was not sound enough for preservation, the numbers run from I to 
XVIII. They occur at a distance varying between 17 


and 35 in. from the top of the barrel, and 
the height of the figures ranges between 1:2 and 2 


‘5 inches (pl. a). 

(6) Seven of the Staves, nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 18, carry most, or in two instances all, of the 
letters of the name VERcTISSAE carefully incised with a sharp instrument. The name runs diago- 
nally twice, and is inverted in four instances (pl. xiv1 },c). “This name seems to be unmatched, 
but closely resembles that of the Celtic potter? verrecissa. Stave 17 has the stamped letters nro. 

The probable reason why these graffiti were not observed before lies in the condition of the 
barrel at the time of its discovery. Having been u_' as the lower half of a well-lining the wood 
must have been thoroughly water-logged and swollen and this would have tended to close the cuts. 
The steady desiccation which has resulted from over sixty years in the remarkably dry conditions 
of Reading Museum has opened the cuts and scorings and so made the graffiti visible. 


Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, pl. 1, 6: Arch. Fourn. * Archaeologi » ivi (1898), 12 1-3, 
1939, p. 68, and compare pl. XVII. [bid.122; phemeris Epigraphica, ix,1346a-c. 
Antig. Fourn., xx (1940), pl. lvi, p. 358 : A similar series of scored numbers was recently 

3 The writers are indebt at to the Dake of detected on a Roman barrel found in 1933 on the 


Wellington, F.S.A., for permission to publish this site of the Bank of England and now in the Brit- 


item from the Silchester Collection, and to the ish Museum, see F RS li (1961), ‘Roman inscrip- 
Director of the Reading Museum, Mr. T. L. _ tions’, no. 24. 


Gwatkin, for according facilities. 7 F. Oswald Stamps on Terra Sigillata, s.v 
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REVIEWS 


(The Reviews in this Fournal are published as the views of those persons who write them. They are 
accepted by the Fournal in all good faith as accurate and honest expressions of opinion. In view of the 
large amount of correspondence which may issue we invite those who wtsh to do so to write or com- 
municate with the reviewer direct.) 


Die Megalithgraber der Iberischen Halbinsel: Der Westen (Lieferungen—1—2) (Madrider For- 


schungen, I/1-2). By G. and V. Letsner. Pp. vili-+122, with 80 plates and Pp. xx + 350, 
with 101 plates. Berlin 1956 and 1959. £13. 10s. 


The publication of the first two of three volumes dealing with the megalithic tombs of the 
western side of the Iberian peninsula brings within sight the conclusion of a great work which 
has placed all students of megaliths, and Iberian prehistory, in the debt of Dr. Georg and Vera 
Leisner. The authors dealt with the tombs of Andalucia and the Algarve in two volumes pub- 
lished towards the end of the late War; it was their plan to publish their work on the tombs of 
the rest of Portugal, and western and north-western Spain, in three volumes, the first discussing 
the typology ot the tombs themselves, the second giving inventories of the tombs in Alemtejo 
and some adjacent areas, with plans, photographs, and drawings of their rich grave-goods, and the 
third completing the inventory and discussing the megalithic problem in the light of the grave- 
goods and the growing contribution of new excavations and discoveries by Portuguese and 
Spanish archaeologists, as well as those carried out since the War by the Leisners themselves. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Leisner did not live to see the publication of the second volumes now 
reviewed, but it is understood that the preparation of a third volume, with descriptions of the 
material from the rock-cut tombs of the Tagus estuary as well as the megaliths from central and 
northern Portugal and Galicia, is being completed with the help of the German Arc haeological 
Institute in Madrid. In spite of the difficulties, the two volumes now reviewed contain a great 
deal of information that was not easily accessible before, and the quality of the drawings and 
photographs is as high as in the first two. In contrast to the latter, which were made possible by 
the generosity of Louis Siret in placing his vast collection at their disposal, the Leisners undertook 
the present volumes with the great initial disadvantage of not being able to use the extensive 
material collected by Dr. Heleno in the area of Montemor-o-Novo in the years before the War 
and still almost entirely unpublished by the excavator. On the other hand the authors themselves 
have been able, since the W ar, to study in detail material from new excavations in the Spanish 
province of Huelva, which is of great significance for the western megaliths, and to carry out 
extensive excavations themselves in the Alemtejo, notably in the district of Reguengos de 
Monsaraz. In addition much new material has been provided by Portuguese archaeologists, 
among which may be mentioned the small oblong chambers with Neolithic grave-goods from the 
Serra de Monchique i in Algarve, and the material from rock-cut tombs, Millaran tholvi and 
settlements in Extremadura which Col. Do Pago and O. da Veiga Ferreira and his colleagues 
of the Portuguese Geological Commission have been not only excavating but publishing and 
making accessible to students. “he inventories and drawings anya in the second volume of 
the new work comprise the new discoveries in the provinces of Huelva and Algarve, although 
these areas were covered as then known in the earlier work on the south, and although much of 
the detailed discussion in this work and the Reguengos report is not repeated, the drawings from 
the latter are reproduced in outline. ‘The Spanish material also includes that from Estremadura. 

In their discussion of tomb typology, the Leisners retain the basic ideas of their first volumes. 
Although they make a fundamental distinction between circular chambers on the one hand, and 
elongated or rectangular chambers on the other, they stress throughout the need to deine true 
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local cultural groups, and study them in relation to their phy sical environment and grave- goods. 
The result is a picture more complicated, but at the same time more satisfactory, than that given 
in other recent systems. There can be no doubt of the contrast drawn between the two cultures 
evolving in western Iberia in later Neolithic and Chalcolithic times: the one predominantly 
pastoral and dwelling by preference on the dry, granite plateaux of eastern Alemtejo and Beira, 
the other agric ultural, metallurgical and in relatively close contact with the Near East, occupying 
fertile coastal strips but sending colonists up the Guadiana and Tagus to exploit favourable areas 
in Estremadura. The two cultures had points of contact, and the development of both trended 
from south to north, but their tombs cannot be arrange adi in a single evolutionary series starting 
with obviously exotic types. It is not merely that the small oblong chambers, usually for single 
burials, which Heleno, V. Correia, and Do Paco (helped by the reviewer) excavated before the 
War in Alemtejo and thoes lately explored near the Serra de Monchique regularly have a primi- 
tive equipment of trapeze arrowheads and round-sectioned axe-heads, and the Leisners on two 
occasions found Millaran tho/ot of the coastal group inserted into mounds built in the Reguengos 
area to cover megalithic Passage Graves. he primitive inventory, without decorated schist 
plaques, is characteristic also of a number of megalithic Passage Graves, i in Alemtejo as well as 
farther north, and recent radiocarbon dates in neighbouring areas (not considered in these 
volumes) warn us to expect that the megalithic culture of the Portuguese interior may ultimately 
be found to stretch back far into the fourth millennium s.c. But the Millaran tho/ot of the later 
third millennium were preceded, in the coastal areas, by the earliest rock-cut tombs and these, 
with the spread of elements of the East Coast cave culture such as the plain anthropomorphic 
plaques and bone pins with furrowed cylindrical heads, and the fluted urfirnis pottery recently 
found stratified under the Millaran fort at Vila Nova de Sad Pedro, near Santarém, may have 
occasioned the impulse to collective burial and Passage Grave building among the Alemtejan 
pastoralists. 

One interesting new development brought home by the second volume is the association with 
the megalithic Passage Graves of Casas do Canal, I, Estremoz, excavated by the Leisners, and 
El Guadalperal, in the province of Caceres, excavated by Obermaier, of an early phase of the 
Meseta group of Bell Beaker pottery, which is thus shown probably to be earlier than the Atlantic 
Bell Beaker ware, now known to be later than the Millaran fort at Vila Nova de Sad Pedro. 
The discussion, in the third volume, of the role of the Lower Tagus rock-cut tombs and Beaker 
group in relation to megaliths will be eagerly awaited. H. N. Savory 


The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of France. By Giyn DanikL. 7 XQ. Pp. 282 + figs. 77 + pls. 66. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1960. 7os. 


A welcome from both sides of the Channel will greet this first reasonably full account of the 
varied and very numerous French prehistoric chamber-tombs—an account embellished through- 
out by good photographs and by Mrs. Daniel’s clear and attractive drawings. 

Dr. Daniel proceeds from the generally accepted classification into Passage-graves and Gallery- 
graves. Both are frequent in the Midi. Elsewhere, Passage-graves occur chie Ay i in the Morbihan 
and coastal Brittany, between Caen and Argentan, and in Poitou. Galle *ry-graves are widespread 
throughout western and north-central France from the Plateau de Gers, through Brittany to the 
Paris Basin. Dr. Daniel derives both from southern Spain, for the derivation of Gallery-graves 
looking also to the Balearic Is'ands and Sardinia. The English Cotswold-Severn tombs are 
modelled on Gallery-graves in south Brittany, but the so-c called Clyde-Carlingford tombs can 
only be related gene rally to the Continent. 

The book throws brilliant illumination where obscurity had prevailed. Criticism, however, 
is bound to attach to a first attempt. 
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Dr. Daniel plainly believes that many of the French tombs were used for long periods; but 
the chronology proposed, centred on the second millennium, seems too low in the light of radio- 
carbon age-determinations since published. Finds in the chambers are treated rather too sum- 
marily; and more facts relative to the ecological setting of the tombs would have been welcome. 
Some of the content of the two introductory chapters could have made room. 

Mistakes or inconsistencies in spelling or dimensions are very few. The terminology of pottery 
is controversial—in a field where no agreement exists. Few will dispute that the practice of 
building chamber-tombs spread generally from the south; but the hypotheses of colonization are 
harder to justify than Dr. Daniel admits. That communities from southern Spain were adap- 

table to conditions north of the Midi is open to question. Distributions by no means invariably 

support the generalization that builders of tombs were prospectors. A fuller discussion of these 
speculative questions would have included Childe’s view that chamber-tombs reflect the spread 
of exotic cults among natives. 

Scholars will congratulate Dr. Daniel on this ‘preliminary essay’ and earnestly hope to see a 
detailed monograph before ‘ten or fifteen years time’. Humpurey Case 


Prehistoric Investigations in Iraqi Kurdistan. By R. J. Bratpwoop and B. Howe. 11} xQ. 
Pp. xxviii +184 + pls. 29 +-figs. 8. The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 31, Chicago, 1960. £2. 

Where and how did the transition from the level of food-collecting cave-dwellers to that of the 
settled village-farming community first come about? This report describes the progress made 
towards a solution of the problem by the Iraq-Jarmo Project of the University of Chicago between 
1948 and 1955. It summarizes the archaeological evidence obtained from excavations and 
surveys in Iraqi Kurdistan, as the result of which much new information was obtained on the 
sequence of cultures from the Middle Paleolithic to the appearance of the first effective farming 
villages c. 7000 B.c. The natural environment in which the transition took place is the subject 
of important studies by H. E. Wright on climate in the Eastern Mediterranean, H. Helbaek on 
the paleoethnobotany of the Near East and Europe, and C. A. Reed on anima! domestication in 
the Near East. 

Braidwood and Howe consider on present evidence that the change to food production first 
occurred in the foothills and intermontane valleys of the ‘Fertile Crescent’ but the exact boun- 
daries of this nuclear area and their possible extension into the Dead Sea valley and the Iranian 
and Anatolian plateaus remain to be determined. Contrary to earlier views, Wright is of the 
opinion that there was not necessarily a causal relationship between climatic change and the 
origins of agriculture and suggests that the gradual evolution of culture may have been a more 
potent factor. 

This report is a major contribution to the study of Near Eastern prehistory. It proves that 
environmental evidence is reclaimable, strikingly demonstrates the necessity for close co-operation 
in the field between the archaeologist and the natural scientist and points the way to lines of future 
research. As the authors emphasize, however, the conclusions advanced are necessarily tentative; 
laboratory research on the materials recovered is incomplete and much field-work over a wider 
area is needed before full understanding of the problem is reached. J. M. Munn-RanKkIn 


Seasonal Feasts and Festivals. By E. O. James. 845}. Pp. 336. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1961. 35s. 


Professor James starts with the Palaeolithic cave paintings which he thinks may represent 
seasonal hunting rites resembling those of the Australian Blacks. He goes on to the development 
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of agriculture in the Fertile Crescent and to the cult of the Mother Goddess with her seasonal 
sacred marriage to a partner who became the Sky God. 

He describes at length the calendrical festivals of Egypt, the New Year Festival in Meso- 
potamia, and the seasonal festivals of Palestine, Greece, and Rome. He then goes on to the 
Christian Liturgical Year, tracing the gradual development of the various festivals, their origins 
in the festivals of Polesine and Rome, and the sacred dramas which were later performed i in 
connexion with them. His last two chapters deal with the folk-drama, which in its main features 


he regards as a pagan survival, and with the calendar customs of Britain, especially those con- 
cerned with fertility. 


He has not included Vedic India, Mexico, and Peru, ‘where the parallels have been very close’, 
because it ‘would have introduced a number of conjectural and highly controversial issues’. He 
has also ignored China and the world of Islam. 

As usual, the book is clearly and interestingly written, but better proof-reading would have 
made it more valuable as a work of reference. There are clipe such as the misdating of the Persian 
wars and the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and several Latin words are misspelt. 


RAGLAN 


Egypt of the Pharaohs. An Introduction. By Sir ALAN GARDINER. 9} x 6}. Pp. 461 +22 pls. 4 
17 figs. 4-3 maps. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1961. 35s. 


This is the book for which we have been waiting since Breasted’s History of Egypt (latest 
edition 191 1) became outdated by modern discoveries, with no adequate successor in English. 
As explained in the preface the present work is limited in scope, representing the outlook of the 
philologist rather than that of the archaeologist or art-historian, a here Sir Alan Gardiner’s 
incomparab dle knowledge of documentary sources has resulted in many new translations of 
inscriptions which are particularly welcome. ‘The main part of he book covers the 3rd to 31st 
Dynasties, the protodynastic period being relegated to a section of its own at the end. By this 
device the reader plunges dire ctly into the familiar atmosphere of pyramid-builders and compara- 
tive certainty, leaving the obscurities of an earlier age for the more archaeologically minded. 

It is unfortunate that a more elaborate index had to be suppressed for lack of space: for instance, 
to find a mention of the 22nd Dynasty royal cemetery at Tanis recently excavated by Montet, 
it is necessary to peruse the whole of chapter xii. The ‘youthful critics for whom we chiefly 
write’ (p. 382) may also be bewildered by the unfamiliar spe!ling of well-known names such as 
Hashepsowe (Hatshepsut) and Pwéne (Punt). The historian, however, should appreciate a 
refresher-course on the recent additions to Egyptological knowle dee, and will be specially grateful 
for the valuable list of kings with their titularies and connexions with the Manetho lists. 


Rosatinp Moss 


The ‘fames A. de Rothschild Expedition at Haxor. HAZOR II. An account of the Second Season 
of Excavations, 1956. By Yapin, YOHANAN AHARONI, RuTH AMIRAN, TRUDE 
Doruan, IMMANUEL Dunayevsky, JEAN PeErRRoT: with a contribution by S$. AnGrgss. 
Jerusalem, 1960. Pp. 172 -+pls. cxevii +plans cxeviii-cex. § text-figures. 

In this volume is continued the publication of Professor Yadin’s remarkable excavations at 
the key-site of Hazor in Northern Galilee: it is understood that it will be completed in four 
volumes; let us say provisionally, since even this work can merely have scratched the surface 
offered by this immense site. In 1956 digging continued in select areas A, B, and C, and was 
begun afresh in F. Area A, at the centre of the Tell, produced in 1956 the Cesemate City Wall, 
which Yadin was able to identify as belonging to the style and period of Solomon, who is, in fact, 
said to have occupied Hazor. The ‘pillared hall’, which Garstang in his sounding at the site 
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thought to be a royal stable of the Solomonic age, turns out to be nothing more than a royal 
store-house of two storeys, belonging to Stratum VIII, probably of about the ninth century B.c. 
In this area was the remarkable House of Makhbiram, recognizable as its owner from an in- 
scribed potsherd of the eighth century B.c. found in it. 

In area B the entire Israelite citadel, burnt and destroyed by Tiglath-pileser III in 732 B.c., 
was laid bare. To the last stage of this area belonged a graffito inscribed on a sherd with the name 
of Pekah, presumably the king of that name deposed by the Assyrians. 

Area C in the Lower City below the citadel rev ealed five Canaanite city-levels ranging from 
Middle Bronze I1—Late Bronze II, and included in Stratum I, a shrine with 17 stelae, 
dedicated evidently to the Moon-god, where important finds were made in 1956. Of these, the 
silvered bronze cult-standard and a pottery mask are published here, the account of the shrine 
having already appeared in volume I. 

Area F, in the lower city, apart from an important cult-site, contained also rich tombs deeply 
sunk in tunnels. It also produced valuable chronological data, showing that the tell was first 
occupied at the beginning of the third millennium. The tombs 8144 and 8065, in particular, 
show that Stratum Is, with which they are associated, seems to have ended about 1300 B.c., 
probably destroyed by Seti I, as that Pharaoh claimed. City Level Ia seems to have immediately 
followed, and then to have ‘been destroyed in the second third of the thirteenth century B.c., 
perhaps by Joshua, as described in the Bible. Finally, it was shown that the area enclosed within 
the walls of the Lower City was not, as Garstang had supposed, a vast camp for chariotry, but a 
densely inhabited Canaanite city, covering about 175 acres, while the Israelite city, founded on 
the west part of the Citadel, only gradually spread over that limited area. 

Chapter iil is devoted to the eight Hebrew graffiti on potsherds from areas A and B.: some of 
these have been mentioned. Another is that of one, Dileyahu, a name known elsewhere; to those 
quoted may be added a little-known seal in the British Museum. 

An Appendix by S. Angress, discusses the find of a domestic pig’s skeleton from area B, south 
of the Citadel in a level of the eighth century B.c. It is of a sow of 2-3 years old. ‘This is of 
much interest, especially from an Israelite city, as, though seven pigs’ crania are said to have been 
found at Lachish, no details of them have been published. 

As far as the religious implications of the presence of an animal forbidden by Judaism are 
involved, it may be doubted if Lachish was a true Hebrew city at all, being closer to those of the 
Philistines. But its presence at Hazor is more surprising. 

Of the multitude of objects found here, it is impossible to speak, only to repeat that this 
brilliantly conducted excavation and scrupulously detailed publication has revolutionized our 
knowledge of the archaeology of Northern Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages. The next 
volume—the appearance of which is already reported to be imminent—will be eagerly awaited. 


R. D. Barnetr 


The Bronze Age Round Barrow in Britain. By Paut AsuBer. 9 x7. Pp. 222 +35 pls. +61 
figs. London: Phoenix House, 1960. 50s. 


In this handsomely produced volume our Fellow, Mr. Ashbee, has presented an exhaustively 
documented survey of the current state of knowledge about Bronze Age burial customs in the 
British Isles, and in so doing has been able to draw upon the wide and varied experience afforded 
by his own numerous excavations. 

The first eight chapters cover brief accounts of the history of barrow-digging in Britain and 
of geographical distributions, and detailed examinations of external forms, internal structures, 
burial rites, and grave-furniture. Each of these topics is illustrated by clear and informative 
diagrams, maps of barrow cemeteries, plans and sections of individual barrows, and line-drawings 
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and distribution maps of some of the principal types of grave-goods, as well as by a generous 
selection of plates. The latter begin, as is fitting, with frontispiece portraits of Colt Hoare and 
William Cunnington, and include air- photographs of barrow groups, details of mound and grave 
structures, and a superb series of large-scale photographs of daggers, battle-axes, objects of gold, 
and other ornaments, many of them now adequately reproduced for the first time. 

This section of the book is supplemented by an extensive bibliography and by five appendices 
classifying the principal source material which, together with the numerous text references, will 
provide a most valuable and convenient quarry for other students. The fact that in 1959 
Mr. Ashbee was able to list in his Appendix III no more than 80 reports on barrows which he 
could accept as ‘authentically excavated and definitiv: 


ly pub lished’, as against an estimated total 
of 18,000 round barrows in these islands (p. 24 


provides the justification for some forthright 
comments on the need for a positive and informed ofc ial policy in his final chapter on ‘Barrows, 
the Future and the State’. 

Opinions will differ as to the validity of some of the inferences, drawn or implied, in the 
ceow rs on chronology, cultures, affinities, and the precise relationship of henge-monuments to 
the barrow cemeteries by which many are encompassed. 


But the essential value of this part of 
the work lies in the author’s rightly conceived attempt to release our minds from a too rigid 
compartmentalization and to present a coherent account of the Bronze A 
and therefore fluid, human societies. 


ge in terms of living, 
I. F. Smiru 


Danmarks Oldtid. Fernalderen. By Jouannes Bronpstep. 12 
(4 in colour). Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1960. Kr. 100.00. 


x8}. Pp. 459412 pls. 


Few countries have succeeded in presenting their cultural heritage from prehistoric to medieval 
times in such magnificent array and format as achieved by Denm: irk in Dr. Johannes Brondsted’s 
classic trilogy Danmarks Oldtid. "Twer nty years have 


elapsed since its first pul blication. The 
second edition now made available is even more splendidly produced, not only incorporating the 


results of recent excavations and research, but also reflecting the best in Scandinavian typography 
and design with the inclusion of full page plates and colour photography. 

New material has expanded the Iron Age volume (400 B.c.—a.p. 1100) by almost a quarter 
of its original length and the detailed ‘Notes and Bib liography’ appended (almost 60 pages) will 
prove especially useful to the student with well-annotated distribution maps of occupation and 
votive sites, hoards and graves with specialist references for each of the main phases. 

During the past two decades knowledge of the social and economic background of the Cimbri 
and allied tribes in early times and of the Jutes, Angles, and Vikings of the later period has been 
advanced by the location and excavation of settlement sites. Beginning with a period of cultural 
isolation (40 O—300 B.c.) brought about partly by Celtic hegemony to the south, a closer definition 
is now possible of the main culture groups, Late Bronze Age survivors in North, Central, and 
South Jylland. In the following two centuries, notable for freer trade with the south, Celtic 
imports appear, e.g. the Braa cauldron (1952), and more prosperous conditions are reflected in 
settlements like Vedelshave on Fyn, Gording in West Jylland, the defensive earthwork in Borre- 
mose, many served by well-cobbled roads. During the last century B.c. rich graves and votive 
finds (e. g. Gundestrup) are relatively common and more vill: age settlements with associated field 
systems have been explored. From the peat bogs agricultural imple ments, clothing and even the 
inhabitants themselves have come to light, including the famous T ollund man (1950). Contact 
with the west is apparent in two British gold coins from Munkebjergby (1952). 

Many settlements continued in occupation into the ‘Roman’ period (o—a.p. 400) when Roman 
provincial imports reflect an expansion of trade. These products are beautifully illustrated 
together with indigenous crafts evident in the famous finds from Vimose and Nydam and in the 
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Germanic gold and silver ornaments and weapons of the succeeding phase (a.p. 400-800). The 
house plans and methods of construction are of particular interest in relation to sites now coming 
to light in this country. 

Finally this magnificent volume closes with a review of the Viking period (a.p. 800-1100) 
including a summary with useful plans of such great monuments as the Danev irke, Hedeby and 
the three military strongholds of Trelleborg, Agge rsborg, and Fyrkat. 


J. R. C. Hamitton 


Cretan Seals, with a catalogue of the Minoan Gems in the Ashmolean Museum. By V. E. G. 
Kenna. Pp. xii+163+23 pls. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Price (in U.K. only) 
£S.58. net. 

This is what we have lacked ever since the Minoan culture was rediscovered, the first compre- 
hensive work on Cretan seals in general, since Matz’s admirable work dealt only with Early 
Minoan and Biesantz’s useful monograph only with Late Minoan gems while the pioneer work 
of Evans and others is scattered through many books and articles. The small select band of 
Cretan sphragidologists will perhaps be most interested in the excellent catalogue of the seals in 
the Ashmolean Museum listed by size, shape, material, and engraving, but the average reader 
will derive abundant pleasure and profit from the earlier part of the book. Even the short introduc- 
tion strikes new ground by stressing the amuletic character of many of the gems, and suggests 
a useful distinction between the amulet, of which the potency depends mainly on its shape or 
material, and the talisman which derive: its magical power wholly or mainly from the symbol or 
design it carries. In Chapter I the author givesan excellent summary of ‘ancient glyptic’ in general, 
noting the preference for stamp seals in E gypt and on the whole in Crete and the Indus V alley, 
whereas Mesopotamia preferred the cylindrical form and Syria used both types indifferently. 

The section on Early Minoan and First Transitional gems contains a vitally i import int discus- 
sion of the stratigraphical reasons for dating a few seals to the E.M. II period (none can yet be 
certainly dated E.M. I). This is followed by two appendices on the shapes of Cretan seals and 
the use of the spiral in their decoration. Chapter III discusses the seals of the Middle Minoan 
Age and the Second Transitional period and remarks how ‘the lack of discrimination between the 
amuletic and sphragistic content of the seal’ first noted in E.M. III had now become general. 
New shapes appeared such as button seals, flattened discs, and stalk-shaped signets. “The introduc- 
tion of the tubular drill allowed work on harder stones. ‘The Hieroglyphic Deposit and the 
‘Temple Repositories display a much wider range of subjects. 

Chapter IV discusses the Late Minoan m: aterial. In this and in the fifth chapter on technique 
Kenna deals very competently with the vexed question of which Late Bronze Age gems may be 
reckoned Cretan and which mainland or island work, and prefers to divide them not, as Biesantz, 
into two groups but into three, ‘those which are Mincen, those made on the mainland by Minoan 
artists, and those whose characteristics seem to be entirely mainland’. 

The plates and printing are up to the usual high standard of the Clarendon Press. ‘The material 
discussed is of course mainly from Knossos but this was inevitable in a work based on the Ash- 
molean collection. R. W. Hurcuinson 


Archaeology in the Holy Land. By Katuieen Kenyon. 8} x 5}. Pp. 326, pls. 56; text-figs. 66. 
London: Ernest Benn Limited, 1960. £1. 16s. 


Like other books by Miss Kenyon this is intended to satisfy both the desire for information 
about the past and also the ordinary reader’s interest in the process by which archaeologists 
obtain it. It succeeds very well in both directions. The author’s enjoyment of the trials and 


rewards of digging in the Near East is infectious, and it would be a dull reader who did not feel 
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some share in the excitement. The book will be equally acceptable to students, both as a survey 
of the present archaeological situation in Palestine, as giv ing the views on many current problems 
of one of the most active and experienced of field arc haeologists now digging in the country, and 
as including in the series of pottery drawings (made to a constant sc: ile of one-fifth) a useful 
representative selection and compendium of the principal raw material. 

An opening chapter sketches the development of archaeology in the Near East and introduces 
the reader to the enl: irged horizon, vastly extended by deciphe rment of the ancient Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian langua ges, within which the Bible and its personalities have been seen, since 
archaeology was seriously applied to their study, in a progressively more detailed and accurate 
perspective. 

The remaining chapters describe in turn the phases of settled life in Palestine and the transi- 
tional periods of repopulation between them, as inferred, in the main, from the excavation of 
some twenty-five major sites. This is Miss Kenyon’s purpose—to tell the story primarily in the 
light of Palestinian archaeolo; gy. If there is any criticism of that approach, it is that it m: iy lead 
to an underestimate of readers’ probable interest in the existence and relevance of contemy porary 
Egyptian and Babylonian documents, written or pictorial, of which they might have liked to be 
told and shown rather more than Miss Kenyon has thought necessary. Simil: rly i In some contexts, 
especially in the Joshua—Judges period, a more explicit and detailed correlation of archaeol wical 
facts with corresponding x biblical passages would have been interesting. Learning, for example, 
on pp. 212 and 248 that Hazor was destroyed by Joshua soon after 1300 and hie remained 
unoccupied for several centuries, one would like to ask about Jabin, the King of Hazor, who is 
said to have oppressed Israel in precisely that period. But as far as I can see we are not told, 
although Miss Kenyon must have foreseen some readers h: wing her book in one hand and a 
Bible in the other. 

Miss Kenyon writes as an accomplished excavator, who has personally contributed much to 
present knowled; ge. Her chapters on the first settlements, the first towns, the arrival of the 
Amorites, and the Middle Bronze Age, are based first and foremost on the admirable results of 
her own work at Jericho. It is well that this should be so, for the body of Palestinian archacol zy 
will gain immensely from a good injection of sound stratigraphy; and no one will complain of 
some just criticisms, delivered with a disarming and sy ympathetic courtesy, of the methods and 
results of some earlier field expeditions. 

The book is adequately illustrated by photogr: iphs old and new, of which those from Jericho 
are the most interesting and i impressive. The line drawings are of uneven merit. As illustration 
of an underground dwelling figure 10 is not very informative; the two figures 34 and 35 deal 
generously with one rather specialized point of int eaprnerens and I would suggest that the 
familiar drawing of figure 62 is too speculative a as an architectural restoration to deserve repetition. 
But the series of pottery types, already mentioned, w vill be a valuable source for quick reference. 

There is a bibliography and brief description of excavated sites at the end. It might have been 
extended to include Tell el Kheleifeh-Ezion Geber (mentioned on p. 257) and the important 
hill site of el Jib-Gibeon which has been excavated with useful results since 1956. 

This is a readable and i important book, authoritative and in parts controversial, which will both 
stimulate interest in biblical archaeology and inspire fresh confidence in its objective character 
and scientific method. R. W. Hamitton 


Crete and Mycenae. By S S. Marrnaros, with photographs by Max Hrrmer. Translated from 


the Greek by Joun Boamnean. 188 pp., §2 colour plates, 236 monochrome; 28 text-figures. 
London, Thames & Hudson, 1960. Price LO. 6s. 


Of its kind, this is an excellent production. The text is authoritative; the illustrations well 
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chosen and well reproduced. “To be commended specially is the author’s care in omitting, as far 
as possible, restorations from his illustrations of the frescoes, so that we can judge what the ancient 
artist really painted and not what the modern restorer would have us think he did. 

All the colour work is good and much is quite admirable and gives a fascinatingly true picture 
of the originals; while the monochrome plates in their profusion and in their viewpoints, which 
are so often unusual, are both pleasing and informative. All this has the added value that every- 
thing illustrated in the book with but one exception (the ‘Treasury of Atreus pilasters in the British 
Museum) can only be seen by those who visit Geseve or Crete. 

The text, laid out on historical lines, gives a concise and factual account of the art and culture 
of this great ‘people whose | impact on ancient civilization as a whole is seen to be greater as the years 
pass and research into its attainments progresses. It is good to have such an excellent short 
introduction to the subject by one who has himself taken so much part in the discoveries he 
describes and discusses. D. B. Harden 


The Woodwork of Greek Roofs. By A. Trevor Hopce. 10 x7}. Pp. xv+146 +16 pls. 
figs. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1960. 50s. 


The general form of Greek temple roofs and ceilings is clear enough from surviving architec- 
ture. ( if the roofing timbers nothing remains but the evidence they have left behind them i in the 
masonry. It has been the author’s task to examine this evidence with painstaking thoroughness, 
and now he presents his account with an analysis of that evidence which is supported by an 
abundance of good drawings of architectural details. 

This is an academic study of carpentry technique. ‘The author sticks to his subject and rarely 
steps outside it to enlighten it with architectural generalizations. ‘Che student of architecture w ill 
not be inspired; and the archaeologist, ready to seize upon new facts, however subordinate, as 
additional aids to his problems, will not receive much assistance either, for much of the evidence 
is ambiguous and the conclusions derived from it are speculative. “he author takes the reader into 
his confidence, spreads his cards on the table, explains why he prefers such and such a conjecture, 
and frankly admits his doubts. 

A very personal presentation and interpretation of the evidence is unfortunately intensified by 
a persistent use of the first person singular pronoun and by frequent references to ‘my researches’ 
and so forth, which to the critical reader make the conclusions less conv incing than the *y might be. 

There is a list of abbreviations and a bibliography. Both are casual, without places of publica- 
tion and rarely with dates of publication. The text and an appendix of lengthy notes are thick 
with references to works which are not in either of these lists. For an explanation of many 
abbreviations tne inquiring reader must perforce go to other works such as A. W. Lawrence’s 
Pelican Greek Architecture (which is also not included) but even so many remain obscure. 

STEWART CRUDEN 


Roman Ostia. By Russet. Meiccs. 9} x6. Pp. 598 +40 pls. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1960. 845. 


Any excavated Roman city can repay an attempt to reconstruct its life and character from its 
monuments, but it is difficult, at any rate in the light of Mr. Meiggs’s book, to think of another 
that would be rewarding in the same degree as Ostia—so near Rome that it is caught up in all 
the main trends of Rome’s own story and may, by the chances of survival, illustrate that story at 
points where the Roman evidence is weak (as, for example, in the matter of domestic architecture 
and the conditions of living that it implies), yet far enough away to have an individuality and at 
the same time to exemplify something of the quality of municipal life throughout the western 
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empire. With the imperial harbours, an essential complement, included, the subject is one of very 
great importance both to the historian and archaeologist of the Roman world; and it should also 
interest a wider public, stimulated on the spot by the substantial remains, or simply responsive to 
the appeal of social history. Moreover there was a considerable body of evidence (still indeed 
accumulating, cf. the work on the Claudian harbour briefly described in The Illustrated London 
News for 5th November 1960 which, when finished, will necessitate a completely new treat- 
ment of the harbour), by no means all of it published and much of it in any case available only in 
scattered periodicals, that needed to be assessed as a whole, both for its positive content and for a 
clearer appreciation of what it fails to tell. 

The bulk of the material must have presented major problems of selection and 


arrangement. 
After an initial account of the nature of the evidence and a comparison with Pompeii, Mr. 


Meiggs gives an outline history of Ostia and the imperial harbours from their origins to the present 
day—spanning 26 centuries in 86 pages that are alive with precise documentation and never slur 
over the controversial issues. In the following chapters he discusses specific aspects of their 
ancient life—town plan and development, harbours, constitution, governing class, people, hous- 
ing, agriculture and trade, guilds, religion, recreations, arts, cemeteries. A series of appendices cover 
a variety of points of detail or of basic principle (t! 


thus, and most valuably, the dating of Ostian 
buildings from the style of their construction, a matter crucial to the argument throughout the 


book) or present items of the epigraphic evidence, e.g. the Fasti, in convenient and handy form. 
As we are warned in the preface, this is an arrangement that involves some repetition, but even 
if that sometimes jars as one reads the book through as a whole, it is of no real importance and 
is certainly in some degree inevitable. 

It is obviously impossible within the limits of a short review to do justice to so comprehensive 
a work or to consider particular points without obscuring the essential fact that here an enormous 
number of details have been so assimilated as to produce a series of lucid pictures of an ancient 
city and its life. One must be content with generalizations. The basis is archaeological evidence, 
the result is not only local but Roman social and economic history. “he interest of Ostia’s 
surviving monuments, different in so many ways from those of Pompeii but no less fascinating 
when interpreted with the requisite skill, is made clear; the importance of her contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of the Roman world is fully demonstrated. 


Joyce REYNoLps 


The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire. By A. H. Smrru. Part I, Lower and Upper 
Strafforth and Staincross Wapentakes; pp. xii+346. Part II, Osgoldcross and Agbrigg 
Wapentakes; pp. xli+321. Part III, Morley Wapentake; pp. xiv +278. English Place- 
Name Society, vols. xxx—xxxil. Cambridge University Press, 1961. 355. each. 

These three volumes, the admirable result of the scrutiny of an immense amount of material, 
cover the southern area of the West Riding, the Wapentake divisions being conveniently shown 
on maps at the end of each. The next three volumes will cover the remainder of the Riding; and 
two more will include an analytical survey and a complete index of places in the three Ridings. 
The system for the West Riding, more comprehensive than for the existing volumes for the 
North and Fast, continues the inclusion of field names and a fuller list of local names which was 
started for Cumberland in 1950 and followed for Oxfordshire and Derbyshire. 

Pioneer work on the West Riding has been available in Place-Names of the West Riding, by 
F. W. Moorman (‘Thoresby Society, vol. xviii for 1910) and Place-Names of South West York- 
shire, by A. Goodall Cambridge University Press, 191 3 and revised in 1914); while Professor 
Ekwall’s Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names has now reached a fourth edition. One of the 
features of the authoritative standard of the present volumes ts the careful consideration given to 
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previous suggestions. The difficult name of Halifax is a case in point. The derivations of ‘holy 
hair’ or ‘holy face’ have long been discarded. Moorman favoured ‘sloping divisions of land’; 
Goodall ‘a place covered with rough grass’; and Ekwall ‘holy flax field’. After a valuable dis- 
cussion Professor Smith prefers ‘an area of coarse grass in a nook of land or amongst rocks’; and 
he points out that Bellyfax in the North Riding is no parallel, for there -fax is found to be a later 
spelling of the old French ‘vals’ (valley), thus cancelling the analogy given in the North Riding 
volume. 

Ekwall’s meaning of Mirfield as the pleasant field, the first element indicating ‘merry’, is 
adopted, and the less savoury meanings of the swampy or marshy field have been discarded. In 
several instances a final decision is wisely withheld. For the two Wormalds in Morley Wapentake 
there are rival suggestions of the well of a lady called Wulfrun and of an ON compound word 
meaning a wild boar, surviving in Scots wo/roun as a term of abuse. 

Apart from their intrinsic importance these volumes, with their wealth of documentary 
references, will be of the greatest value when a complete history of the West Riding is undertaken. 

CHARLES CLAY 


The Fifteenth-Century Book. By Curt F. BUHLER. 9} 53. Pp. 1954-8 pls. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania University Press, 1960. London: Oxford University Press. 40s. net. 


This learned and scholarly publication contains the substance of three Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Bihler, Keeper of Printed Books in the Pierpont Morgan Library, at the University of 
Pennsylvania in April 1959, as part of the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography. ‘The 
three chapters of the text are headed respectively “The Scribes’, “The Printers’, and “lhe Decora- 
tors’, and are fully documented by the notes, which occupy 90 pages as against 79 of the text, and 
give evidence of an astonishing amount of re: ding and research in all directions; no relevant 
material, whether in book, periodical, or sale-cz talogue, can haye escaped Dr. Biihler’s penetrat- 
ing eye. The invention of printing w as, of course, “the outstanding contribution of the century 
to  book= -production, while at the same time it gave rise to many anomalies, which Dr. Buhler 
considers at some length, giving one instance of these at the outset, in the shape of a mi mnuscript 
of 1486 in his own library w hich was in fact copied from a printed book, and making the surpris- 
ing comment that experience has taught him that ‘every manuscript ascribed to the second half 
of the fifteenth century is potentially (and often without question) a copy of some incunable’. 
Dr. Biihler stresses the fact that the first printe rs regarded the new invention as simply another 
form of writing. As for its effect on the scribes, the professionals = mployed by the le irge scr iptoria 
merely changed their names and became calligraphers; others ‘joined forces with the enemy and 
became printers themselves’, and if unsuccessful returned to their former occupation, a fact which 
Dr. Biihler regards as evidence that a scribe could still make a living for himself by his pen in the 
closing years of the century. His final conclusion is that although the ‘decline in the art of illus- 
trating books by hand may be laid squarely at the door of the press . . 


. It was NoT the printing 
press that finally put the scribe out of business—it was the typewriter’ 


Eric G. MILiar 


ee and Cannon: A Study of Early Ar tillery Fortifications in England. By B. H. St. J.O°N 
<6}. Pp. xix-+-121 +24 pls. +10 figs. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 30s. 
i book, based upon the Rhind Lectures in Archaeology given at Edinburgh in 1946, is the 
posthumous publication, upon his chosen subject, of our late Fellow Mr. O’Neil, sometime Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. It is admirably illustrated, and has a useful Introduction, by 
Professor P. E. Russell, summarizing recent researches into the origin and early history of gun- 
powder and cannon in "Europe. O’Neil’s first two chapters cover the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries and establish a dated sequence in the development of gunports in contemporary English 
castles. “hen the book somewhat opens out with a valuable chapter dealing especially with the 
coastal artillery forts of Henry VIII. A chapter on Elizabethan defences, with particular refer- 
ence to Berwick, is followed by a final chapter on the seventeenth century, with particular 
reference to the E nglish Civil War. T hroughout, O’Neil was conscious of the need to set his 
specialist account of the effects of artillery upon military architecture in its historical setting, 
though this could have been better done. It is probabl le alsco—if understandable—that the author’s 
enthusiasm for his subject led him to over-estimate the importance of the new weapons in the 
ear icr period (cf. p. 85), and certain that more credit should have been given to the effectiveness 
of the older stone-throwing engines and the mine. The first chapter in particular suffers from 
a lack of acquaintance with unpublished sources. ‘Thus the relevant accounts of Richard II’s 
works at Carisbrooke Castle show the gate-house to have been heightened in 1380-3 (PRO, 
F101/491/4), and hence enable the gunports of its upper stages to — the fourteenth- -century 
date which O’Neil clearly desired but felt debarred from taking (pp. 10, 315 35-. 36). The records 
relating to Queenb orough Castle (1361-75) are . but ‘me: igre’, and in fact make neces- 
sary a revision of se veral of O’Neil’s winaihe p. 6). There is, for example, no evidence that 
Henry Yevele was the ‘devisor or architect’; William of Wykham was ‘ responsible’ for the castle 
only in the slender sense that he hz appened to be Clerk of the King’s Works during the first eight 
months of the operation; and there is little reason to suppose that it was designed especially for 
use with cannon. In common with other castles at that time Queenborough was supplied with 
guns, but it was also liberally equipped with stone-throwing engines (as the building accounts 
make very we! it was these which were fired-off before the king when he made an inspec- 
tion in 1373 (E101/483/28, m. 2). It should be noted also that Queenborough, like any medieval 
castle, had a dual role as residence and fortress, and in fact became (as intended) a frequent and 
Grmarion residence of Edward ITI. R. ALLEN Brown 


The Scottish Castle. By Stewart Cruven. 9} x 6}. Pp. 272 +48 pls. +-25 figs. Nelson, 1960. 
42s. Studies in History and Archaeology. General Editor F. T. Wainwright. 


This is the first comprehensive account of the Scottish castle to appear for more than thirty 
years and it will be welcomed not only by students of military architecture in Scotland but also 
by those whose interests lie primarily with the castles of southern Britain and the Continent. 
Beginning, a little surprisingly, with the broch, the most remarkable ancient castle in Europe’, 
the author considers in turn motte-and- bailey castles, early stone castles, and tower-houses, 
concluding with a useful account of early Scottish artille ry and of fortifications, including haan 
of the Cromwellian and Hanoverian periods. The long chapte r on early stone costes’ 1S particu- 
larly important in that it brings together for the first time work done within the past generation 
on numerous individual castles Sy reclassifies the material, and introduces a drastically but plausibly 
revised chronology. ‘The chapters on the tower-house contain less that is new, but show a fresh- 
ness of approach which stems from the author’s concern with the sichinecousel and aesthetic 
qualities of his subject as well as for those relating to its military functions. The shorter sections 
that punctuate these longer chapters are less successful, largely perhaps because they are not 
wholly relevant to the author’s main theme. The wthies ements of the sixteenth-century court 
school surely merit more detailed treatment than can be afforded here, while ‘courtyards and 
lodgings’ could perhaps more profitably be considered as early samples of Scottish domestic 
architecture then as survivors of the castellated tradition. 

Mr. Cruden is always prepared to state his opinions decisively, and at times dogmatically, and 
will not expect all his conclusions to be accepted without criticism; indeed it is not the least merit 
of this book that it will stimulate further i inquiry and investigation into all aspects of its subject. 
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The illustrations are almost invariably of a high standard, and, with a few exceptions, are well 
chosen; a future edition could usefully include even more plans and at least one or two distribu- 
tion maps. J. G. Dunsar 


Ghazali—A Monastery in the Northern Sudan. By P. L. Suinnie and H. N. Currrick. 
Sudan Antiquities Service. Occasional Papers No. §). 103 x 7}. Pp. 112-+44 figs. +-29 pls. 
Oxford: J. Thornton and Son, 1961. 15s. 


‘The monastic site described in this monograph lies 10 miles east of the river on the Wadi Abu 
Dom, along which an early route ran from the Dongola reach of the Nile to the area of the 
ancient Meroé. Within the irregular enclosure wall lie the church and a number of stone build- 
ings, together with later mud- brick remains, not included in the survey. The church is an 
interesting basilican building with an internal apse and inserted synthronon of seven tiers flanked 
by rooms. The brick piers of the nave arcades are badly set out and belong to a rebuilding, but 
the stone bases of the walls are presumably original and were then associated with stone columns, 
fragments of which were found on the site. The only firm date is an inscription of a.p. 999 
recorded in 1848 and thought to have come from the oldest cemetery. The plan of the church 
would suggest an earlier date and this is borne out by the discovery of pottery with red slip 
(class III), which is compared with debased sigillata of late Roman and Byzantine date. The 
large series of inscriptions, both Greek and Coptic, and the copious collection of pottery, mostly 
surtace finds, are recorded in detail. “The authors were unfortunately unable to return to com- 
plete their work on this interesting site, the first monastery to be excavated in the Sudan. 

C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


Trish Churches and rere Buildings, volume III, medteval gothic, the last phases. By Haroip 
G. Leask, 93 x7}. Pp. 190 +29 pls. +81 text figs. Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 1960. 42s. 


With this book Dr. Leask completes a long and affectionate survey of Irish medieval architec- 
ture, having in the process handled a great amount of material in a lucid and convincing manner. 
This v olume i is the third of a series on ecclesiastical work which, with a uniform book on castles 
published in 1941, comprises a veritable encyclopaedia of the Irish architecture of the Middle 
Ages. 

In the period under review, from 1400 until the mid-sixteenth century, the period of “The 
Gaelic Recovery and Asimneratic Home Rule’, there was a remarkable building revival. Even 
towards the end of the regular monastic life a substantial amount of work was done i in church and 
cloister of the regular orders, although only one house of canons regular, and one Cistercian house, 
were founded after 1250. This subordinate work of alteration, addition, and rebuilding is more 
than usually interesting, and the author treats it fully, rightly drawing attention to the conspicu- 
ous belfries and residential towers. But unquestionably the most interesting and important 
chapters are those which describe the cloistered friaries, which became very numerous during 
this period. Every student of the cloistered life, and of medieval architecture whether ecclesias- 
tical or domestic, will refer again and again to Dr. Leask’s detailed and invaluable study of these 
friaries with its informative and interesting account of their domestic and residential arrange- 
ments which characteristically made full use of towers. 

Like its companions this is a valuable and comprehensive work. Every significant building is 
discussed in general terms, and details are not overlooked in appropriate chapters. The general 
reader will easily follow trends and tendencies and characteristic features, while the student has an 
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illustrated inventory for study and future reference. The whole corpus will be an indispensable 
source of information for both the scholar and the inte snding visitor. 

One wishes one could speak with the same enthusiasm of the illustrations, which are most 
generously provided but of very unequal quality. STEWART CRUDEN 


Tudor Church Music. By Dents Stevens. 10 X7}. Pp. 93-+1 E.P. disc. London: Faber and 

Faber, 1961. 35s. 

The recovery of Tudor Music in this century is one of the greatest events in British musical 
history. Its pioneers have passed away, but for Kennedy Scott who happily is still with us. To 
the second generation falls the task of giving us the results in more popular form, and this is what 
Mr. Stevens has done, wisely including chapters on the Liturgy and on Instrumental matters. 
One chief merit of the book is that while it lies within the scope of the average man it is more 
than mere journalism, having scholarship behind it. No sane person could expect a book of this 
size to contain extensive documentation, nor yet to ignore it. For it is just this spice of reference 
to more academic works that stimulates the reader to look further, possibly even to contribute in 
good time an extra detail to the still incomplete picture. 

The editors of the ten folio volumes of Tudor Church Music (1923-9) lacked a full under- 
standing of the liturgical structure of many Tudor motets, especially when they were Responds. 
One such case is well e xpounded on p. 44: but why should the unison chorus be described as ‘a 
small group of soloists’? Amner (p. 58) was Stuart, not Tudor. But the difficult task of striking 
a balance between popular and learned has on the whole been done successfully. As an example 
of its perils, we read on p. 11 of ‘the Old Hall and Egerton manuscripts’. ‘The casual reader will 
scarcely understand this, while the expert knows at once that there is only one Old Hall Manu- 
script, and that of the thousands of Egerton manuscripts in the British Museum it is quite certainly 
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no. 3307 which is meant. ANSELM HuGHEs 


It has been brought to the notice of Council that in a review of Mr. D. Alan Stevenson’s book 
on The World’s Lighthouses before 1820 published in the Antigquaries ‘fournal, vol. x1 (1960), 
96-97, it was incorrectly stated that the Boulogne tower was not illustrated, that the pharos 
of ge was not mentioned, and that there were some astonishing errors. Council and 
Mr. G. C. Dunning wish to apologise sincerely to Mr. Stevenson and the Oxford University 
Press, his pub lishers, for these mistakes in the review. 
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Edward III, by P. F. » urvey; ‘Edwardus Rex Ain’: de Bury or Hathel 1 new approach to an old 
problem, by F. E. Jones; The silver coinages of Ric 1 1, Henry Ag ,and Henry V, by W. J. W. Potter; 
Three early discoveries of ‘leather money’, by D. M. Metcalf and C. E. Blunt; Westphalian counter- 
marks on English groats, by P. Berghaus; The Glenluce hoard, 1956, by B. H. 1. H. Stewart; The Tower 
gold of Charles I; the | gold crowns, by H. Schneider; Two coin hoards of the Rebellion period (1641-9) 
from Ulster, by W. aby; The coins of the Sussex mints: addenda and corrigenda r; 


A die-link between ion soa »f Dover and London at the end of the reign of Aithelrad II, by R. I 
Dolley and G. van der Meer; Two unpublished Barnstaple/Exeter die-links, by F. E. Jones; 
apparently unj able hed No 1g pennies of Lincoln, by H. R. Mossop; New light on the 1864 hoard 
from Kinghort PR. H. M. Dolley 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., vol. 32, 1959—60:—Early Chinese crackled — y H. 
Garner; Liao pottery, by B. Sun bronze a by W. Watson; Jade yD. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 43, no. 2:—The personification of death in some ancient religions, 
by S.G.F. Brandon; The changing pattern ~Ayee att in the earlier 14th century, by G. Leff; Myth and 
ritual in early Greece, by A. N. Marlow; The illuminations of Armenian Manuscript 10 in the John 
Rylands Library, by D. T. Rice; Studies in the archaeology of the Near East: I. The derivations of the 
nomenclatures of the cultures of the Egyptian palaeolithic ster predynastic periods, by A. Rowe. 
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TRANS. & PROC. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 77:—Three pre-Roman antiquities from the 
Midlands, by N. Thomas; A Romano-British pottery kiln at Manduessedum, by R. Hemsley, K. F. 
Hartley and G. Webster; The Roman road between Bromsgrove and the Lickey Hills, by D. B. White- 
house; Recent work at Roman Alcester, pt. 2, by H. V. Hughes; A Romano-British kiln site at Perry 
Barr, Birmingham, by H. V. Hughes; Loaches Banks, Bourne Pool, Aldridge, by J. T. Gould; Excava- 
tions at Shareshill, Staffs., 1959, by A. Oswald; Church plate in the archdeaconry of Stoke-on-Trent, 
by S. A. Jeavons. 


ARCH. CANTIANA, vol. 74, 1960:—The descent of the manor of Evegate in Smeeth with some account 
of its lords, by N. H. MacMichael; The round barrows of East Kent, by P. Ashbee and G. C. Dunning; 
A neolithic pit and other finds from Wingham, East Kent, by E. Greenfield; Town Clerk of Sandwich, 
1758-1785, by C. Matson; Some early chalkwells in N.W. Kent, by J. E. L. Caiger; More Kentish 
bee boles, by V. F. Desborough; The island road, by D. S. Stafford; Eltham Palace, by A. Emery; 
Springhead: temples III and IV, by W. S. Penn; Mary-le-bone Hill, Sandwich, by J. D. Ogilvie; Two 
pottery kilns and a tilery of the Roman period at Canterbury (Duroveraum Cantiacorum), by F. Jenkins; 
Thurnham Roman villa, by E. Pirie; Kent Archives Office—accessions, 1959-60. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHITEC., ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 47:—Life in St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey in the 14th century, by R. V. H. Burne; The Chester Infirmary, by Miss H. E. Boulton; 
The building of the present Town Hall, Chester, by R. C. Gwilliam. 


BEDFORDSHIRE MAG., vol. 7, no. 56:—A Bedfordshire armorial: Launcelin of Cople, by F. W. 
Kuhlicke; Old Warden, by E. Rayner; Bedfordshire earthworks, Maiden Bower, by J. F. Dyer. 


TRANS. CUMBERLAND & WESTMORLAND ANT. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 60:—Excavations in 
Eskdale, the Muncastle Roman kilns, by R. L. Bellhouse; Excavations at Bowness on Solway, 1955, 
by C. M. Daniels; The Roman forts near Caermote, by R. L. Bellhouse; Roman roads in Cumberland, 
by R. L. Bellhouse; A cross-section of the Roman road in Casterton, by J. M. Ewbank; An inscription 
relating to Roman Kirkby Thore, by M. G. Jarrett; The Addingham cross-incised slab, by R. N. Bailey; 
An Anglian cross-shaft fragment from Brigham, by R. N. Bailey; The Anglo-Scottish Lords of Leitholme 


and Great Strickland, by G. H. S. L. Washington; An ancient doorway at Nunnery, Armathwaite, by 
C. G. Bulman; Two provosts of Oriel College, Oxford, by C. R. Hudleston; The chantries of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, pt. I, by R. L. Storey; The enclosure of Aspatria, by G. G. Elliott; The Leathes 
family of Dalehead, by B. L. Thompson; John Robinson’s book of precedents, by F. Barnes and J. L. 
Hobbs; Tithing customs in West Cumberland in the 18th century, by R. F. Dickinson. 


PROC. ISLE OF WIGHT NAT. HIST. & ARCH. SOC.,, vol. 5, pt. 4:—A penny of #thelred II 
from the Isle of Wight, by J. D. Jones and R. H. M. Dolley. 


TRANS. LANCS. & CHESH. ANT. SOC., vol. 68, 1958:—Pre-Norman crosses of West Cheshire and 
the Norse settlements around the Irish Sea, by J. D. Bu’Lock; St. Mary of Eccles—a mediaeval parish, 
by F. R. Johnston; Cheshire Bells: part vi, by J. W. Clarke; Matthew Markland, a Wigan mercer: the 
manufacture and sale of Lancashire textiles in the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I, by J. J. Bagley; The 
Mersey bridges: 1745, by R. C. Jarvis; Notes on recent fieldwork in Lancashire and Cheshire, 1958, 
by C. E. P. Rosser; The pikestones: a chambered long cairn of neolithic type on Anglezarke Moor, 
Lancashire, by J. D. Bu’Lock. 


THE LINCS. HISTORIAN, vol. 2, no. 8:—The Barkhams of Wainfleet and the estates, by A. E. B. 
Owen; Documentary evidence for the date of certain churches, a.v. 1342-1435, by P. B. G. Binnall. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDX. ARCH. SOC., vol. 20, pt. 2:—Coin hoards from the London area, by 
R. H. M. Dolley; The London and Middlesex estates of Eton College, by N. Blakiston; The brasses of 
Middlesex, part 10: Fulham; Greenford, Great or Magna; Greenford, Parva or Perivale, by H. K. 
Cameron; A foreign visitor’s account of the Great Fire, 1666, by P. D. A. Harvey; The Muswell Hill 
axe, by A. D. Lacaille; The Edwardian inventories of Middlesex, I, Chelsea, transcribed by F. W. M. 
Draper. 
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NORFOLK ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 32, pt. 3:—Norfolk and the Little Parliament of 1653, by C. B. 


Jewson; A second-century iron smelting site at Ashwicken, Norfolk, by R. F. Tylecote and E. Owles; 
Some Norfolk halls, by B. Cozens-Hardy; The Broads and the medieval peat industry; summary of the 
Royal Geographical Society Research Memoir, by R. R. Clarke; A Roman pottery kiln at Upper 
Sheringham, Norfolk, by D. R. Howlett; A medieval inscription from Norwich, by C. A. R. Radford; 
Wendling Abbey—a note on the site—by R. M. Butler; Directions to overseers of the poor, 1595, by 


W. B. H. Chandler; The keep at New Buckenham, by D. F. Renn; Norfolk architects, 1660-1840, by 
A. P. Baggs. 


TRANS. HON. SOC. CYMMRODORION, 1958:—The dynasty of Powys, by F. Jones; Heol y Gaer 
a new Roman marching camp in Brecknockshire, by G. D. B. Jones. 
1959:—Saxons and Celts in south-west Britain, by C. L. Wrenn. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLLECTIONS, vol. 56, pt. 1 :—Notes on various Ky fFy n families residing 
around Llanfyllin in the 17th century, by W. A. Griffiths; Hafod and Hafoty in Welsh place-names, by 
M. Richards; The robber’s grave in Montgomery churchyard, by J. D. K. Lloyd; Quakerism in West 

Montgomeryshire, by E. R. Morris; Further ‘queries, hints and suggestions’ for the study of local history 

in Powys-land, by R. U. Sayce. 


TRANS. RADNORSHIRE SOC.,, vol. 30 


. 30, 1960:—John Lewis, Llynwene, historian and antiquary, by 
F. G. Payne; Note on Rowe Ditch and a second alignment of Offa’s Dyke in the Pembroke—Wapley 
Herrock area, by Lord Rennell of Rodd; The duties of two sheriff’s officers in the 
W.#H. Howse Hereford probate records, by E. J. L 
Lloyney, Clyro, by W. R. Pye. 


17th century, by 
. Cole; Notes on the collection of flints, Lower 


TRANS. SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 15, pt. 1:—-The Reformation and the monas- 
teries in Scotland and England: some comparisons, by D. E. Easson ; The medieval Scottish liturgy 
illustrated by surviving documents, by D. McRoberts; The Cathedral church of Lismore, by A. L. 
Brown and A. A. M. Duncan. 


AMERICAN Je peg OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 65, no. 2:—Further contributions to the epigraphy 
of Cyprus, by T. B. ary The palace of Nestor excavations of 1960, by C. W. Blegen and M. Lang; 


The ncaa ‘a iquet hall, by J. W. Graham; Early Near Eastern steel swords, by H. Maryon. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 14, no. 1:—From the heights of Sardis, by G. M. A. Hanfmann and A. H. 
Detweiler; A private house discovered at Mycenae, by N. M. : erdelis; ‘The record of time in weathe 9 
glass, by R. H. Brill; Archaeology in Borneo, by W. G. Solheim II; Anchors of antiquity, by P. 


Gargallo; Frankfurt-Heddernheim: A Roman frontier town beyond the Rhine, by U. Fischer. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 42, no. 4:—Subject and technique in Hellenistic-Roman mosaics: a Ganymede 
mosaic from Sicily, by K. M. Phillips; Military architecture and the radiz ul city plan in 16th-century 
Italy, by H. de la Croix; Two Italian portrait-busts of Henry VIII, by H. J. Dow. 

Vol. 43, no. 1:—The arch motif in Netherlandish painting of the 15th century, pt. 1, by K. M. 


Birkmeyer; Reconsiderations on the chronology of C ‘hartres cathedral, by P. Frankl; 
J. Wasserman. 


HESPERIA, vol. 29, no. 4:—Activities in the Athenian Agora, 1959, by H. A. Thompson ; New sculpture 
from the Athenian Agora, 1959, by E 
Agora, by E. Brann. 

Vol. 30, no. 1:—Concerning the Parthenos, by G. P. Stevens; Ephebic texts from Athens, by O. W. 
Reinmuth; Five new fragments of the Attic stelai, by W. K. Pritc shett; The first half of a bouleutai list 
of the 4th century B.c., by S. Charitonides; The walls inscribed with N likomakhos” law code, by S. Dow; 
The Chabrias monument in the Athenian Agora, by A. P. Burnett and C. N. Edmonson. 


JOUKN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 20, no. 1:—An additional fragment of a ‘Hatnub’ stela, 


by W. K. Simpson; Comparative studies in Egyptian and Ugaritic, by W. A. Ward; A statue of a ‘Triton’ 
from Gaza, by L. Habachi. 


Palazzo Spada, by 


. B. Harrison; Late geometric grave groups from the Athenian 
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NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEALOG. REGISTER, vol. 115, no. 457:—-A Virginia family in 
Boston: the Woodwards, by C. Allen; Father Nash’s record of baptisms, Central New York, 1797- 
1827, by E. P. Smith; The Goodwin families of Newport, N.H., and their relationship, by C. A. Good- 
win-Perkins; Shaker death records, copies by R. Cottrell; The Anglo-Scottish Lords of Leitholme and 
Great Strickland, by G. S. H. L. Washington; Cemetery inscriptions: East Dorset and Mt. Tabor, Vt., 
copies by S. R. Sheedy; Transportation from Hertfordshire, England, to America, 1646-1775, by A. J. 
Camp; Vital records of York, Maine, by L. MacK. Bragdon. 


SPECULUM, vol. 36, no. 1, 1961:—The tree of Jesse window of Chartres: Laudes Regiae, by J. R. 
Johnson; Historical aspects of the reconstruction of Reims cathedral, 1210-1241, by R. Branner; The 
canonization of Edward the Confessor, by B. W. Scholz; The five-hide unit and the old English military 
obligation, by C. W. Hollister; Church property on the European continent, 701-1200, by D. Herlihy. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, vol. 28, 1960:—Ein neuer Laténe-Fund aus Ebreichsdorf, von F. 
Berg; Grabfunde der Urnenfelderzeit aus dem Oberpinzgau in Salzburg, von M. Hell; Graber der 
Aunjetitz-Kultur bei StraB, G. B. Langenlois, von A. Janetek; Grabreste der Urnenfelderkultur aus 
Pottschach, B. H. Neunkirchen, von H. Kerchler; Urnenfelderzeitliche Funde aus dem oberésterreichi- 
schen Mihlviertel, von J. Kneidinger; Friihgeschichtliche Graberfunde aus Unter-St. Veit, von H. 
Mitscha-Marheim; Zur Herkunft des friihen Kupfers in Oberésterreich, von H. Neuninger und R. 
Pittioni; Spektralanalytische Untersuchungen von Metallfunden des 3.-2. Jahrtausends aus dem ést- 
lichen ‘Transkaukasien-Aserbaidshan, von I. R. Selimchanow. 


CARINTHIA I, Heft 4, Jahrg. 150:—Zwei rémerzeitliche Graiberfunde aus dem Jauntale in Karnten, 

von H. Dolenz; Der K4arntner Teil der rémischen StraBe Celeia—Colatio-Virunum, von P. Leber; 
Germanische Biigelfibeln aus Karnten, von H. Dolenz; Funde aus Karnten aus dem 7.-11. Jahrhundert, 
von H. Dolenz. 


ARCH. BELGICA, 51:—Remparts romains de Tongres, par J. Breuer. 
ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 79, fasc. 1-2:—Un second saint Gordius? par F. Halkin; Deux 


fragments inconnus de manuscrits hagiographes anciens, par P. Canart; Eloge inédit de saint Athanase 
Athonite, par F. Halkin; De l’usage et de la lecture du martyrologe. Témoignages antérieurs au XI¢ 
siécle, par B. de Gaither; Autres fragments palimpsestes d’un ménologe prémétaphrastique de septembre, 
par C. Astruc; Un martyrologe de Saint-Géréon de Cologne, par M. Coens; Saint Grégoire de Nazianze 
et Hellade de Césarée en Cappadoce, par P. Devos; Les saints Serge de I’Iraq, par J.-M. Fiey; Les Actes 
des martyrs d’Aurélien en Bourgogne. Etude littéraire, par J. van der Straeten; L’hagiographie byzan- 
tine dans la derniére tranche (manuscrits gor 4 1371) du Supplément grec de Paris, par F. Halkin; Une 
nouvelle recension de la Vie de sainte Eupraxie, par F. Halkin; Saints anglo-saxons des marches galloises. 
A propos d’un ouvrage récent, par P. Grosjean. 


BULL. DES MUS. ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE, 4¢ sér., 31° année:—Statuettes malinoises, 
par |. de Borchgrave d’Altena. 


BULL. COMM. ROY. DES MONUMENTS ET DES SITES, vol. 10:—Lois et réglements relatifs 
4 la conservation des monuments et des sites en Belgique; Etude historique et archéologique de l’église 
St. Martin a Limal, par V. G. Martiny; Catalogus van oude plannen en tekeningen van Brugse huizen 
en gebouwen op het stadsarchief van Brugge, door A. Schouteet; Les chasses d’Henri Libert, orfévre 
namurois du XVIIe siécle (1' partie), par A. et G. de Valdeneer. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA: THE ORGAN OF THE ARCH. INST. & MUS. OF THE BULGARIAN 
ACAD. OF SCIENCES, vol. 2, no. 1:—L’urbanisme et larchitecture de la ville thrace de Seutopolis, 
par D. P. Dimitrov; Sur l’origine des matériaux antiques de Pliska, par S. Mihailov; Aspects réalistes du 
vétement dans les peintures de Boiana, par C. Manova; Le trésor en argent nouvellement découvert du 
village de Goljama Brestnica, arrondissement de Pleven, par C. Petkov; La nécropole du début de 
l’époque thrace prés de Ravna, arrondissement de Varna, par M. Mirtchev; Le tell ‘Hisarja’ prés du 
village Malko Tarnovo, arrondissement de Stara Zagora, par P. Detev; Un nouveau site paléolithique de 
la vallée du Vit, par N. Djambazov; Données archéologiques d’une carte géographique de Kalofer de 
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1874, par G. Tzankova-Petkova; Les travaux de restauration de I’église ‘Pantocrator’ de Messemvria, 
par I’. Petrov; Les jouets d’enfants dans l’antiquité, par M. Bratchkova. 

No. 2:—L’église de Boiana—monument remarquable de Yart médiéval bulgare, par S. Mihailov; Le 
camp d’Omourtag prés du village Tzar Kroum, département de Kola ; 


rovgrad, par V. Antonova et T. 
Dremsizova: Ensevelissement sous tumulus prés du village Skalita, départemen de Jambol, par T. 
Ivanov; Trouvailles archéologiques de Sliven et ses environs, par E. Bacova; Stations de l’age du bronze 
et du fer de Plovdiv, par P. Detev. 

BULL. DE L’INST. D’ARCH. DE BULGARIE, vol. 23, 1960:—Die Wohnhausarchitektur im Bul- 
garien vom g. und Io. Jahrhundert, von K. Mijatev; Materialien aus dem SchloBzentrum in Pliska, 
von S. Stanéev; Un molibdobulle nouvellement découvert du roi Siméon, par T. Gerassimov; Une 
nécropole bulgare du moyen age, par S. Stancev et |. Nateva; Les constructions de Grégoire Bacuriani 
a Asenovgrad et ses environs, par D. Tzontchev; Turkish faience from Sofia, by M. Stancheva; Sur les 
sultans et le sarai de Varbica, par S. Michailov; Chenets celtiques de Bulgarie, par T’. Gerassimov; 
Denkmiiler aus Pautalia, von T. Ivanov; Une mosaique de Pautalia découverte en 1955, par L. Ognenova; 
Monuments d’Apollonie Pontique au Musée du Louvre, par ]. Frel; Trouvailles de céramique du 
littoral occidental de la Mer Noire, par M. Bakalova-Delijska; Quelques problémes communs de la 
préhistoire de la Roumanie et celle de la Bulgarie, par D. Berciu; Sur la civilisation paléolithique dans 
la région des ‘Pobiti Kam&ni’ (Dikilitas), par N. Djambazov et A. Margos. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, roé. 13, seS. 1:—Deux nouveaux sites d’habitat de la civilis 


ation 
lusacienne en Moravie, par V. Spurny; 


Brandgriber aus der dlteren Rémerzeit in Uherétice in Mahren, 
von I. Peska¥; Funde aus der Rémerzeit in Petky bei Kolin, von K. Motykova-Schneidrova ; Die 
Ostslowakische Tiefebene in der Vorzeit, von V. Budinsky-Kricka; Archaologische Denkmialer der 
Mongolischen Volksrepublik, von L. Jisl; L’état actuel des problémes de l’aurignacien et du gravettien, 
par B. Klima. 

Rog. 13, ses. 2:—Station paléolithique prés de Luznd en Bohéme, par J. Fridrich; Fund einer 
Zelthiitte in Kbely bei Prag, by E. Janska; Zwei Brandgraber aus der jiingeren Rémerzeit aus 
Siidmihren, von I. PeSka¥; Siedlung aus der Spatrémerzeit in Zalany bei Teplice, by K. Benda; The 
discovery of a medieval well at Kutnd Hora, by Z. Smetdnka; Mittelalterliche Teerbrennereien in 
Krdsn4 Dolina bei Rakovnik 1958-9, by R. Pleiner; Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der 4l 
Velatice-Kultur in Miahren, von J. Rihovsky. 

PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, roc. $2, Cis. 1:—Stratigraphische Position des tschechoslowakischen 
Altpalaolithikums, von J. Kukla; Industrie des Moustérien-Bereiches in der Westslowakei, von J. Barta; 
Einige Probleme des jiingeren Paliolithikums in der Ostslowakei, von L. Bdnesz; Die in Pavlov auf- 
gefundenen Menschenreste aus der Jungpleistozin, von E. Viéek; Die jungpaleolitische Wohnstatte in 

phitbeniitzung in der jiingeren Steinzeit, von R. 
Tichy; Das Pfostenhaus der Stichbandkeramik in Libenice bei Kolin, von M. Stekl4; Ein vergessenes 
Askos-GefaiB aus Ungarn, von J. Banner; A recent find of the TRB culture in Bohemia, by E. F. Neu- 
stupny; Die dneolithischen Kragenflaschen in Béhmen und Mahren, von E. Pleslové-Stikové; Rént- 
genometrische Analysen der vorgeschichtlichen Keramik, von J. B. Pelikan; Beitrag zum Versténdnis 
der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnisse in der jiingeren Phase des Aeneolithikums in Bohmen, von 
N. Makek; Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der dneolithischen W ohnhiuser, von A. Medunovd-BeneSova; 
Ein Skelettgrab der Glockenbecherkultur aus Stehel&eves, von L. Hajek; Beitrage zur Erkenntnis der 
Glockenbecherkultur in Mahren, von J. Ondrdétek; Die lokale Entwicklung der Aunjetitzer Kultur in 
Béhmen, von V. Moucha; Nordische Waffen und Gerite in der béhmischen Friihbronzezeit, von M. 
ZApotocky ; Die Tonplastik der alteren Bronzezeit in Béhmen, von I. Pleinerovd; Zu den rituellen Ver- 
haltnissen in der mittleren Bronzezeit in Mahren, von V. Spurny; Di Skelettgriber aus der mittleren 
Bronzezeit in den Hiigelgrabern des Pilsener Gebietes, von E. Jilkovd; Ein bedeutsames Grab der 
Velatitzer Kultur auf Cezavy bei Blugina, von K. Tihelka; Erwagung zu einigen chronologischen Fragen 
der Lausitzer Kultur in Nordbéhmen, von J. Hrala: Das Weiterleben der Lausitzer Grundlage auf 
dem Griberfeld in Libochovany, Bez. Litométice, in der junghallstattzeitlichen Periode, von. E. Plesl; 
Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der Beziehungen der Velatitzer Kultur zum bohmischen Gebiet, von J. Rihovsky; 
Die Bedeutung der MeiBel in den Depotfunden der jiingeren und jiingsten Bronzezeit, von O. Kytlicovd; 
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Zur Frage der Stufe Hallstatt-B im westbéhmischen Hiigelgribergebiet, von V. Saldovd; Die einfachen 
Graber der Hordkov-Typus in Dolni Véstonice, Bez. Mikulov, von J. Nekvasil; Das spathallstattischer 
Brandgraberfeld in Lazsko, von E. Soudsk4; Datierung des Laténe-Griaberfeldes in Kralovice bei Plzen, 
von L. Jansovd; Die Stellung Mahrens im Rahmen der mitteleuropaischen La Téne-Kultur, von J. 
Meduna; Sippe und Familie in der vorkeltischen und keltischen Umwelt, von J. Filip; Zur Technik der 
sibirischen Goldarbeiten, von L. Jisl. 

ACTA ARCHAEOLOGIA, vol. 31, fasc. 1:—Drei danische Hortfunde der jiingeren Bronzezeit mit 
einheimischen und fremden Formen, von H. Thrane; The Roman Iron Age dwelling site at Maries- 
minde, Vestervig, by G. Hatt; The market place in Skiringssal. Early opinions and recent studies, by 
C. Blindheim. 

FINSKT MUSEUM, vol. 66, 1959:—Die steinzeitlichen Graber bei Kolmhaara, von T. Edgren; The 
ascension of $. Dominicus, in a seal of the convent of Abo, by R. Norberg; Die Backsteinkirche von 
Kyrkslatt, von K. Drake. 

SUOMEN MUSEO, vol. 67, 1960:—Das Griberfeld Ekeberga auf Suitia im Kirchspiel Siuntio, von 
T. Erkola; Ein kreuzzugszeitlicher Grabfund aus Teuva, von M. Paloneimi; Ein vorgeschichtlicher 
Schuhfund aus Raisio, von K. Itkonen; Verbreitung und Arbeitsweise beim Nahen von Faustlingen in 
Finnland, von T. I. Kaukonen; Zwei lappische Wiegen, von altersher in nordbottnischen Kirchen ver- 
wahrt, von T. I. Itkonen; Uber die Opfersteingruppen in Ostfinnland, von J. Hautala. 

ACAD. DES INSCR. ET BELLES-LETTRES., 1958, janvier—mars:—La collégiale de Saint-Quentin 
et l’architecture du XIII¢ siécle, par M. P. Héliot; Images de chars romains sur les rochers du Sahara, par 
M. G. Picard; Sur le sanctuaire d’Orange dans le Vaucluse, adjacent au théatre, par M. C. Picard; 
Fouilles 4 Mackwiller et 4 Metz, par M. J.-J. Hatt; L’inscription récemment découverte a ]’amphi- 
théatre des Trois-Gaules, par MM. J. Guey et A. Audin; Une représentation en perspective de temple 
antique, par M. R. Lantier. 

Avril—juin:—Nouvelle campagne de fouilles des sépultures de la Basilique de Saint-Denis, par M. M. 
Fleury; Un traité araméen du VIII¢ siécle av. ].-C., par M. A. Dupont-Sommer; L’art rupestre des Alpes 
italiennes, par M. E. Anati; Les fouilles de Soleb, (1957-8), par M. J. Sainte-Fare Garnot. 

Juillet—octobre:—Précisions sur la vie et l’activité du sculpteur André Beauneveu, a la fin du X1V® 
siécle, par M. P. Pradel; Les statues du roi khmér Jayavarman VII, par M. G. Coedés; L’ile de Kharg 
dans le golfe Persique, par M. R. Ghirshman; Premiers résultats de la recherche archéologique dans 
le Pacifique insulaire, par le R. P. Patrick O’Reilly; Récentes découvertes dans la région de Bolsena, par 
M. R. Bloch. 

Novembre—décembre:—La Sapaudia, par M. P. Duparc. 

1959, janvier—mars:—Les nouvelles découvertes de reliefs gallo-romains 4 Buzenol, par M. Renard; 
Tablettes juridiques cunéiformes du musée de |’Université de Manchester, par E. Szlechter; Fouilles 
du Pégue et du Malpas et leur signification pour la chronologie des invasions celtiques, par J.-J. Hatt; 
Vologésias /’ Emporium de Ctésiphon, par A. Maricq. 

Avril-décembre:—Les VI¢ et VII® campagnes de fouilles 4 Béershéba, par J. Perrot; Le Mausolée 
libyco-punique de Dougga et les papiers du comte Borgia, par C. Poinssot et J. W. Salomonson; Un 
monument rhodien du culte princier des Lagides, au Musée national de Naples, par C. Picard; La 
chapelle de Sanousrit Iet 4 Karnak, par P. Montet; Recherches sur I’esclavage dans I’Egypte romaine, par 
Mme. Biezunska-Malowist; Les découvertes récentes de Cherchel, par J. Lassus; Un prétendu dipléme 
de Louis VI pour l’abbaye de Chelles, par P. Petot; La cathédrale de Reims et les cathédrales qui |’ont 


précédée sur le méme emplacement, par E. Lambert; Les fouilles archéologiques en Ethiopie de 1956 
a 1959, par H. de Contenson. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, vol. 1 janvier-mars:—Odeion of Agrippa or sanctuary of Theseus?, par 
H. A. Thompson; Sanctuaire de Thésée ou Odéon de M. Vipsanius Agrippa ?, par C. Picard; Réhabilita- 
tion des funerariae, par M. Durry; Nouvelles archéologiques sur I’Italie du Nord, par R. Chevallier; 
L’archéologie et la photographie aérienne, par J. le Gall. 

Tome 2, 1960:—Le murex et la Médisance, par W. Deonna; Lampes romaines de Carthage, 


par M. Ponsich; Autel rustique de l’époque impériale prés d’Auribeau, par H. Vertet; Revue des 
publications épigraphiques relatives a l’antiquité romaine, par A. H. Merlin. 
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ACTES DU 83* CONGRES NATIONAL DES SOCIETES SAVANTES, 1958:—Les populations 


de Provence a |’Age du bronze, par R. P. Charles; Les ix niineisien d’Etrurie et du nord de I’Italie en Pro- 
vence, par C. L egrand; T’ypologie des amphores et construction navale, par F. Benoit; E léments apportés 
a étude de la céramique grise du bas empire par les fouilles d’Aix-en-Provence, par Y. et ]. Rigoir; ‘De 
Saint Martin au Centurion’: note sur un bois sculpté du Musée Calvet 4 Avignon, par R. Vasseur; Sur- 
vivances de l’architecture gothique 4 Aix-en-Provence au XVII¢ siécle, par J. Boyer; Les gravures 
rupestres du grand atlas, par J. Malhomme; Note sur une mosaique de Marseille, par L. Foucher. 


CONGRES ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE, 117° session, 1959:—L’art de la Catalogne, par 
M. Aubert; Abbaye Sainte-Marie de Vilabertran, par S. Stym-Popper; Barcelone, par A. D. Sanpere, 
C. Pallds, A. Florensa, P. Lavedan, F.-P. Verrié, et ]. A. de Lasarte; Monastéres cisterciens de Poblet 

A 

et de Santes Creus, par C. Martinell; Montblanc, par C. Martinell; Cathédrale de Lérida, par E. Lam- 
bert; Ripoll, par G. Gaillard; Sant Joan de les Abadesses, par G. Gaillard; Cathédrale de Vich et Musée 
épiscopal, par E. Junyent; Monastére de Sant Cugat del Vallés, par S. Alcolea; Terrassa, les églises 
d’Egara, par A. de Lasarte; Notre-Dame-de-l’Aurore, 4 Manresa, par M. Durliat; Sant Benet de Bages, 
g 
par G. Gaillard; Tarragone, par P. B. Huguet; Chapiteaux catalans conservés au Musée de Cluny, 
par F’. Salet. 


L’ ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 64, no. 5—6:—La grotte de Bassaler-Nord prés de Brive et la question du 
Périgordien II en ao par |. Couchard et D. de Sonneville-Bordes; Découverte d’un crane d’homme 
paléolithique dans la péninsule chalcidique, par P. Kokkoros et A. Kanellis; Industrie de technique 
campignienne du Vexin et du pays de Bray, par M.-C. Cauvin; Découverte d’un Néandertalien dans 
la Vienne, par E. Patte. 


CAHIERS DE CIVILISATION MEDIEVALE, vol. 3, no. 12:—Chfateaux, chatelains et vassaux de 
Bourgogne aux XI¢ et XII¢ siécles, par J. Richard; Sur la construction musicale du drame liturgique, 
par H. Wagenaar-Nolthenius; Les écoles et la culture 4 Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand de Poitiers, des origines 
au début du XIIé siécle, par R. Favreau; Les représentations sculptées de l’Adoration des Mages dans 
l’ancien diocése d’Autun a l’époque romane, par G. Beaudequin. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 11, fasc. 3:—Le tumulus 
de la Ronce, sépul lture princiére de la Téne, a Sainte-Geneviéve-des-Bois, par M. Dauvois; Le mobilier 
du tumulus de la Friche 4 Mauvilly, par R. Joffroy; Plaques-boucles mérovingiennes coulées d’une seule 
piéce, par A. “ui De la légende a la réalité: la ‘ville d’Antre’ et le ‘Pont des Arches’, par E. Thevenot; 
Vnctum Lugdunum, uncta Corinthos, uncta Tarentus, par J. Guey. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. SCIENT., HIST. ET ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA CORREZE, vol. 82, nos. 
1—4:—La sculpture de la fin du Moyen Age dans le Bas-Limo ci n, par A. Brousseau; La station pré- 
historique du Raysse et sa grotte F ouillade, avec Solutrée , par ]. Bouyssonie et P. Pérol; Station antique 
des ‘Allées’, prés de La Fage, par M. Labrousse, J. Couchard et Dr. Arnal; La station paléolithique 

supérieur du Pay-de-Crochet, par J. Couchard et A. Bardet; Sairte Ferréole, par M. Gady. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, vol. 118, no. 4:—La construction ; wen Age, par M. M. Aubert; Les 
sujets sculptés aux voiites de l’église de Saint-Jouin-de-Marnes, par M. R. Crozet; Le peintre de la 
chambre de Clément VI au palais d’Avignon, par M. Roque 


LES MONUMENTS HIST. DE LA FRANCE, 1960, no. 4:—Protection de la grotte de Lascaux. 
Installation d’une ventilation conditionnée, par Y. M. Froidevaux; Protection de la grotte de Lascaux. 
Résultats archéologiques des travaux, par A. Glory; Retour a la Chartreuse de Villeneuve-lés-Avignon 
du tombeau du pape Innocent VI, par J. Sonnier; Le tombeau du pape Innocent VI au XIX siécle, 
par E. Bonnel; Une ceuvre de Claude III Audran a Clichy, par J. Dupont et R. A. Weigert. 


BULL. SOC. ARCH. ET HIST. DE NANTES ET DE LOIRE-ATLANTIQUE, vol. 98, 1959:— 
Les ponts de |’Erdre, par M. J. B. Russon; Les manuscrits enluminés de la chambre des comptes de 
Bretagne, par M. H. de Berranger; L’illustre famille Irlandaise des Nugent, par M. G. Durivault; Le 
Fit architectonique a ’époque mérovingienne rue le pays nantais, par M. D. Costa. 
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BULL. TRIM. SOC. ACAD. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 19, fasc. 362:— 


Négriers dunkerquois, par G. Coolen. 

Fasc. 363:—Un antiphonaire de la Collégiale de St. Omer, par G. Coolen; Litre seigneuriale a 
Clerques, par G. Coolen. 

Fasc. 364:—Ermites et ermitages au diocése d’Arras, par P. Doyére. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1958, 3° trim.:— XIII* Cen- 
tenaire de |’Abbaye de Saint-Riquier, par P. Roy. 
4° trim.:—Les sépultures barbares de Namps-au-Val (Somme)—VII*VIII¢ siécles, par M. R. 
Richard. 


PREHISTOIRE, tome 14, fasc. unique:—Les styles céramiques du Néolithique frangais, par J. Arnal, G. 
Bailloud et R. Riquet. 


SYRIA, vol. 37, fasc. 1-2:—Astarté 4 cheval d’aprés les représentations égyptiennes, par J]. Leclant; Anti- 
quités syriennes, par H. Seyrig; Les Rephaim ougaritiques, par A. Caquot; Notes d’épigraphie orientale, 
par J.T’. Milik; Une tablette araméenne de l’an de 34 de Nabuchodonosor, par J. Starcky; Inscriptions et 
objets chrétiens de Syrie-Palestine, par Cl. Mondesert; Descendants non méditerranéens de |’art grec 
dans lantiquité, par D. Schlumberger. 

Vol. 37, fasc. 3-4:—-Documents du Habur. 1. Une nouvelle tablette du Hana, 2. Le sceau de Daguna, 
par J. Nougarrol; Notes sur le répertoire iconographique de Mari a l’époque du Palais, par P. Amiet; 
Antiquités syriennes, par H. Seyrig, 78. Les dieux de Hiérapolis; Descendants non-méditerranéens de 
art grec, par D. Schlumberger; A propos d’une statue ‘parthe’, par D. Homes; Notes d’archéologie 
sud-arabe, par J. Pirenne; Hérésies et factions 4 Constantinople du V® au VII¢ siécles, par J. Jarry. 


AUSGRABUNGEN UND FUNDE, Band 5s, Heft 6:—Articles on Brandenburg. 
Band 6, Heft 1:—Articles on Sachsen-Anhalt. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, vol. 25, 1960:—Ein frihbronzezeitlicher Depotfund 
von Oberhaching, von H. J. Hundt; Die bayerischen Inn-Funde, von W. Torbriigge; Ein spatlaténe- 
zeitlicher Becher aus Manching, von G. Ulbert; Zum Bevélkerungswechsel von Kelten und Germanen in 
Unterfranken, von C. Pescheck; Eine Bronzekanne aus Augsburg, von A. Radnoti; Ein Paradeschild- 
buckel aus Miltenberg, von H. Klumbach; Die rémische Ansiedlung bei Pocking, von H. J. Kellner; Die 
friihgeschichtlichen Grabfunde vom Spielberg bei Erlbach, von J. Werner; Neue Reihengraberfunde 
aus Bayerisch-Schwaben, von H. Dannheimer. 


BULL. IST. ARCH. GERMANICO, vol. 67, 1960:—Il vaso argenteo di Ingolstadt e un suo modello 
alessandrino, per A. Adriani; Ritratto di Claudio del Museo greco-romano di Alessandria, per N. Bonacasa; 
Gli acroteri marmorei del tempio Marasa a Locri Epizefirii, per A. de Franciscis; An Etruscan (Tar- 
quinian?) vase in Geneva, by M. A. del Chiaro; Ein Frauenbildnis in Teramo, von T. Dohrn; Das 
Ludovisische Relief und sein angebliches Gegenstiick, von A. v. Gerkan; The bronze priests and pries- 
tesses from Nemi. With an appendix by D. E. L. Haynes, by S. Haynes; Altchristliche ‘Giebelkom- 
positionen’, von W. N. Schumacher; Studien an Volterraner Urnenreliefs, von UO. W. v. Vacano. 


JAHRBUCH DES ROM.-GERMANISCHEN ZENTRALMUSEUMS, MAINZ, vol. 6, 1959:— 
Ergebnisse der Deutschen Ausgrabungen in Thessalien (1953-8), von V. Milojci¢; Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte des antiken Glases, von T. E. Haevernick; Vorgeschichtliche Gewebe aus dem Hallstatter 
Salzberg, von H. J. Hundt; A Corinthian 4oty/e in Mainz, by D. A. Amyx; Etruskische Bronzekopfge- 
faBe, von S. Haynes und H. Menzel; Kaiser Nero und die Mainzer Jupitersaule, von H. U. Instinsky; 
Das vélkerwanderungszeitliche Kriegergrab, von K. Raddatz. 


OFFA, vol. 16, 1957—8:—Die Ausgrabungen im Satruper Moor, von H. Schwabedissen; Eine gegossene 
Bronzetasse der alteren Bronzezeit von Léptin, Kreis Plén, von H. J. Hundt; Ein Grabhiigel mit 
Urnengrabern der mittleren Bronzezeit aus Norddorf/Amrum, von H. Hingst; Zwei Moorfunde aus 
Schwelbek, Kreis Oldenburg, von K. Raddatz; Die kaiserzeitliche Marschensiedlung von Ostermoor 
bei Brunzbiittelkoog, von A. Bantelmann; Zu den ‘magischen’ Schwertanhangern des Thorsberger 
Moorfundes, von K. Raddatz; Die Ausgrabungen auf der Kénigspfalz Grona bei Géttingen in den 
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Jahren 1957 und 1958, von A. Gauert, H. Jankuhn und I. Kappel; Zur Typologie der Einbaume, von 
G. Timmermann. 


RHEINISCHE VIERTELJAHRSBLATTER, vol. 25, no.3/4:—Das rémische Andernach, von K. 
Zimmermann; Der Fiskus Bergheim. Anmerkungen zu einem Grabungsbericht, von S. Corsten: Zur 
Geschichte der klevischen Zélle in der Stadterhebungsurkunde fiir die Stadt Kleve vom 28. April 1242, 
von M. Scholz-Babisch; Die Entstehung der GroSgemeinden im oberbergischen Kreis, von K.-G. 
Faber; ‘Pariser’ Impulse in der Friihgeschichte der deutschen Mundarten, von R. Bruch; Der Trierer 
Lohrindenmarkt, ein Beitrag zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Trierer Landes, von A. Baltes. 


ARBEITS- UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE ZUR SACHSISCHEN BODENDENKMAL- 
PFLEGE, Bd. 8:—Zur zeitlichen und kulturellen Stellung des Dolchortbandes von Gundorf, Kreis 
Leipzig, von E. Meyer; Ein reiches kaiserzeitliches Grab aus Zauschwitz, Kreis Borna, von W. 
Coblenz; Der rémische Schwertriemenhalter aus einem Brandgrabe von Zauschwitz, von H.-]. Hundt; 
Studien zu den germanischen Kammen der rémischen Kaiserzeit, von S. Thomas; Die Biigelknopffibel, 
von E. Meyer; Zu einer Trensenform der Reihengraberzeit und die Datierung des Grabes von Zierzow, 
Kreis Ludwigslust, von H. Dérges. 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NED. OUDHEID. BOND., Jaarg. 13, afl. 4:—St. Vitus’s church at Hochelten, 
by J. J. F. W. van Agt; Illustrative cartography in the northern Netherlands before 1<00, by E. Pelinck. 
Afl. 5:—The use of scriptural motifs on painted rural furniture, by L. F. Triebels. 
Jaarg. 14, afl. 1:—An early lithograph representing a mail-coach, by R. E. J. Weber; Willem Backer- 
weerd, sculptor and architect, by C. C. van de Graft. 
Afi. 2:—The manor-house at Zeist, by I. R. Meischke; Das hollandische Viertel in Potsdam, von 


F. Mielke. 
OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, vol. 41, 1960:—The inspector of youths Nfr-n-Hw few, 


by H. G. Fischer; Een terracotta beeldje van moeder en kind, door W. D. van Wijngaarden; Graeco- 
Egyptische private sculptuur, door B. H. Stricker; Nine letters from the time of Ramses II, by J. % 
Janssen; Paestanische Nachlese in Leiden, von J. H.C. Kern; Eine rémische Bildlampe des Romanesis 
aus Tunesien in Leiden, von J. H.C. Kern; Ein unbekanntes Tetrarchenportrat aus Nord Afrika in 
Leiden, von J. W. Salomonson; The excavations of the Leiden Museum of Antiquities at Abu-Roash. 
Report of the 3rd season, 1959, by A. Klasens; Die frithmittelalterliche Keramik von Burgh, von W. C. 
Braat. 


VARIA BIO-ARCHAEOLOGICA, no. 11:—Fen depot van vuurstenen bijlen bij de Reest, door S. H. 
Achterop; De dolk van Bargeroosterveld, door W. Glasbergen; Een houten gebouwtje uit de Bronstijd 
in het veen bij Bargeroosterveld, door W. van Zeist en H.T-. Waterbolk; Drie bronsdepots van Barger- 
oosterveld, door J. J. Butler; Een laat-Romeinse gouden ring uit Drenthe, door A. N. Z.-]. Jitta. 

No. 12:—Het bronsdepot van Onstwedder Holte, door J. J. Butler; Zes antoniniani van Valerianus 
tot Victorinus uit de Dollard, door W. A. van Es; Een dobbelsteen uit de terp van Ezinge, door W. A. 
van Es, 

No. 13:—De Romeinse muntvondsten uit de drie Noordelije provincies — een periodisering der 
relaties, door W. A. van Es. 

ARBOK, 1960:—Authunn the Red and the church at Hélar, by A. Sveinsson; Recent restoration of the 
Snorralaug in Reykholt, by P. Grimsson; Methods of filtering milk in Iceland, by K. Eldjarn; Traces 
of grain of the Saga period from Bergthorshvoll, by S. Fridriksson. 


IRAQ, vol. 22, 1960:—Memories of Ur, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Reminiscences from the laboratories, 
by H. J. Plenderleith; Ur-Al‘Ubaid, “Ugair and Eridu, by S. Lloyd; Ur and Eridu, the prehistory, by 
J. Oates; The spirit of living sacrifices in tombs, by C. J]. Gadd; Death and nether world according to 
the Sumerian literary texts, by S. N. Kramer; Notes on the early inscriptions from Ur and E]-‘Obéd, 
by E. Sollberger; Architectural representations on steatite vases, by P. Delougaz; L’Egypte et la plaque 
aux deux lions d’Ur, by P. Gilbert; A note on Queen Shu-Bad’s ‘Onagers’, by R. H. Dyson; The Ur 
jewellery, by K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop; Notes on the Sargonid seal, Ur 364, by E. Porada; Mari et Ur, 
by A. Parrot; Die beiden Hauptheiligtiimer von Uruk and Ur zur Zeit der III. Dynastie von Ur, by 
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H. J. Lenzen; Ein Lied auf Sulgi, by A. Falkenstein; The chronology of Sulgi again, by A. Goetze; 
Rim-Sin approaches the grand entrance, by C. }. Gadd; The Goddess Lama at Ur, by D. J. Wiseman; 
Two chance finds from Ur, by R. D. Barnett; The waters of Ur, by T. Jacobsen; Ecological effects of 
irrigation in ancient Mesopotamia, by H. Helbaek; The location of Bad-Tibirra, by V. Crawford; Ur 
of the Chaldees, by H. W. F. Saggs; Une hache votive au nom du roi Elamite Silhak- ‘InguSinak (c. 1 165- 
1151 B.c.), by R. Ghirshman; More details on Ziwiye, by C. K. Wilkinson; A tablet of incantation 
against slander, by O. R. Gurney; Greek coin impressions from Ur, by E. Porada. 


SUMER, vol. 16, nos. 1-2:—The E-Anna district after excavations in the winter of 1958-9, by H. J. 
Lenzen; The second Shemshara archive, by ]. Lassoe; Recently discovered ancient sites in the Hammar 
Lake district (southern Iraq), par G. Roux; The Assyrian Civil Service, by B. Parker; La vie 4 Hatra 
4 la lumiére de la sculpture, par D. Homés; The stele of Ur-Nanshe, by F. Basmachi; Bibliography of 
excavations in Iraq (195 5-9), by G. Awad. 


ATTI DELLA ACCAD. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 15, 1960, fasc. s—-6:—-Un singolare tipo di mensa 
d’altare ad Aquileia, per L. Bertacchi. 


Fasc. 7-12:—L’Ercole epitrapezios di Alba Fucens, per F. de Fisscher; I] sepolcreto di Canne, per 
F. Bertocchi. 


RENDICONTI DELLA PONT. ACCAD. ROMANA D’ARCHEOLOGIA, vol. 32, 195 9-60: a= 
Origine e formazione dell’ architettura templare etrusco-italica, per A. Andrén; Hercule Malqart a |’Ara 
Maxima, per D. van Berchem; Una testa scopadea di Athena del Museo Archeologico di Venezia, per 
B. M. Scarfi; Tre giochi infantili, antichi, per P. Mingazzini; Un nuovo santuario della Bona Dea a 
Ostia, per M. F. Squarciapino; I] circo di Nerone in Vaticano, per F. Castagnoli; Nuove iscrizioni nella 
zona del circo di Nerone in Vaticano, per M. Guarducci; Un problema di iconografia imperiale sull’ 
Arco di Costantino, per R. Calza; Il ritratto di Andrea da Toledo dipinto da Raffaello nella Stanza di 
Eliodoro, per D. Redig de Campos. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 30 (81):—La ‘Crux gemmata’ e il culto della Santa Croce nei monu- 
menti superstiti e nelle raffigurazioni monumentali, per A. Lipinsky; Quel est le sens de l’offrande de 
Justinien et de Théodora sur les mosaiques de Saint-Vidal?, par A. Grabar; L’impiego dei tubi fittili 


nelle volte degli edifici di culto ravennati, per G. Bovini; Un Buon Pastore ‘trapezoforo’ a Verona, per 
P. L. Zovatto; Due medaglioni di vetro dorato dell’ anno 400, per J. E. Crome. 

Fasc. 31:—Ravenna paleocristiana scomparsa, per R. Farioli; 1 sarcofagi di tipo ravennato nella 
Marche, per G. M. Gabrielli; Magister Munerum? per G. Susini; Osservazioni circa il mosaico di S. 
Michele in Africisco, per M. M. Cecchelli; I] sacello paleocristiano della SS. Tosca e Teuteria a Verona, 
per P. L. Zovatto; Osservazioni sull’ iconografia del dittico di Murano, per I. Furlani. 


MONUMENTI ANTICHI, vol. 45, 1961:—I pozzi dell’ area sacra di Vesta, per A. Bartoli; Gioia del 
Colle: scavi nella zona di Monte Sannace. Le tombe rinvenute nel 1957, per B. M. Scarfi; Il tempio 
punico monumentale di Tharros, per G. Pesce. 


RIVISTA DELL’ ISTITUTO NAZ. D’ARCH. E STORIA DELL’ ARTF, n.s., anno 9:— Primi scavi 
del villaggio talaiotico di Ses Paisses (Arta, Maiorca). Missione archeologica italiana, aprile—maggio 1959, 
per G. Lilliu; Una stipe votiva vulcente, per S. Paglieri; La porta nigra di Treveri, per G. Lugli; 
Origine e sviluppo del Gorgoneion e del mito della Gorgone-Medusa nell’ arte greca, per G. Riccioni; 
Per una introduzione alla cultura mediobizantina di Costantinopoli, per M. Bonicatti. 


STUDI SARDI, vol. 16:—La ‘facies’ nuragica di Monte Claro (sepolcri di Monte Claro e Sa Duchessa- 
Cagliari e villaggi di Enna Pruna e Su Guventu-Mogoro), per G. Lilliu e M. L. Ferrarese; Stazioni 
prenuragiche e nuragiche di Simaxis, per G. Atzori; Cerdmicas incisas de Mallorca, per G. R. Bordoy; 
Esplorazione archeologica nel Campidano, per A. Diana; Un stele di Cartagine al Museo Nazionale di 
Cagliari, per F. Barreca; Fibbie (barbariche) da Tissi e da Siligo, per G. Maetzke; Un gioiello mussul- 
mano a Santa Maria Navarrese, per M. Freddi; La chiesetta cagliaritana di Santa Lucia in Castello, per 
M. Freddi; L’evoluzione dell’ architettura in Sardegna nel Seicento, per R. Salinas; Cagliari — ricerche 


di geografia urbana, per A. T. Asole; Scavi e scoperte nelle provincie di Sassari e Nuoro 1958—s9, 
per G. Maetzke. 
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DET KONGELIGE NORSKE VIDENSKABERS SELSKAB MUSEET, 1960:—Fangstgraver 1 
Nord-Trondelag, by K. L. Morkved; Hoylandsteppet, by A. M. Franzén. 


BOL. DE ESTUDIOS OAXAQUENOS, no. 16:—The historical value of the Mextec codices, by A. 
Caso. 
No. 17:—Yagul: Mestizo product of Mixtecs and Zapotecs, by J. F. Iturribarria. 
No. 18:—Notes on Mitla lore and language, by H. Leigh. 


VIKING, vol. 24, 1960:—Problems concerning early Neolithic agricultural groups, by A. Hagen; Finds 
from the excavations at Kaupang of the 1oth century a.p., by C. Blindheim; Coin finds and chronology, 
by K. Skaare; The Viking raids seen in the light of archaeology, by I. Martens. 


FONTES ARCHAEOLOGICI POSNANIENSES, vol. 11 (1960):—Le cimetiére de la civilisation 
lusacienne 4 Terespotockie, par W. Smigielski; Le cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne de la V°™* 
période de l’age du bronze & Grudzia prés de Kostrzyf, par Z. Pieczyniski; L’habitat de la civilisation 
lusacienne de |’ge du bronze tardif 4 Lipienica, par M. Kostrzewska; L’examen du contenu des urnes 
cinéraires du cimetiére de la civilisation lusacienne des périodes 1V¢ et V° de l’Age du bronze a Bruszczewo, 
par J. Kozikowska; La continuation des examinations métallographiques d’objets en fer de la période 
avancée de Hallstatt et de la période La Téne I deterrés en Grande Pologne, par J. Piaskowski; Le 
cimetiére du haut moyen Age 4 Mlodzikowo, par L. Leciejewicz i W. Losinski; Les examens métallo- 
graphiques des couteaux d’une nécropole du haut moyen age 4 Miodzikowo, par Z. Glowacki e W. 
Losifiski; Une nécropole rangée du haut moyen Age 4 Géra, par M. Kowiariska-Piaszykowa; Les débris 
des ossements de la nécropole a squelettes de Gora, par J. Kozikowska; Une partie du trésor de Sejko- 
wice prés de Gabin en Masovie, par J. Zak. 


MATERIALY STAROZYTNE, vol. 6:—The social and economic development of southern Poland in 
the late La Téne and the Roman period, by J. Wielowiejski. 
Vol. 7, 1961:—A settlement of the Lusatian culture at Katy Male, in the district of Wioclawek, by 
B. Buczek; Materials of the Lusatian culture from Podlasie, by J. Dabrowski; A cemetery in Warszawa- 
Grochéw the Brylowszezyzna site, by M. Gadzikiewicz-Wodniak; A settlement of the cord-pottery 
culture at Strzyzéw in the district of Hrubieszéw in the light of the 1935-37, 1939 excavations, by J. 
Glosik; The settlement of the Lusatian culture at Kamionka Nadbuzna in the district of Ostr6w Mazo- 
wiecka, by T. Hildt-Wegrzynowicz; A settlement of the funnel-beaker culture at Leznica, in the district 
of Wlodzimierz Wolhynia, by J. Jazdowska-Krél; Finds from the late La Téne and the Roman period 
from the territories between the Vistula and the Lower Bug, by T. Liana; A cemetery of the Lusatian 
culture at Marianki, in the district of Wloclawek, by J. Miskiewicz; Materials of the Lusatian culture 
from Southern Masovia, in the collections of the State Archaeological Museum in Warsaw, by J. 
Miskiewicz; A settlement of the Roman period at Mierzanowice, in the district of Opatéw, by M. 
Miskiewicz; A Lusatian cemetery at Praszka, in the district of Wielun, by H. Rézanska. 


SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 10:—Excavations in the barrow cemetery of the 
corded pottery culture at Brzezinki, by A. Dzieduszycka~-Machnikowa; Explorations in the barrow 
cemetery of the corded pottery culture at Lukawica, by J. Machnik; Works of the excavating team at 
Strzelce, in 1957, by T. WiSlanski; Explorations of the defensive settlement of the Lusatian culture at 
Sobiejuchy, in 1957, by Z. Bukowski; The investigations carried out in the Swobnica Fort, in the 
Western Pomerania, in 1957, by W. Szafratiski; The explorations at Mogila in the region Szpital- 
Wschéd in 1957, by Z. Woéniak; The activities of the archaeological station in Gdansk in 1957, by 
J. Kamifiska; The archaeological explorations in the Biskupin peninsula in 1957, by W. Szafranski; 
Archaeological explorations at Tum, in 1957, by A. Abramowicz; The excavations at Pleszéw, in 1957, 
by A. Kulezycka; The investigatory works of salvage carried out at Strzyzéw in 1958, by L. Gajewski 
and J. Gurba. 

Vol. 11:—A report on the excavations on site Grodzisko I] at Ztota, in 1958, by Z. Podkowinska; A report 
on the excavation works in the settlements of the funnel-shaped beaker culture at Radziejéw Kujawski 
and Opatowice, in 1958, by L. Gabaléwna; Investigations of the ancient smelting industry in the 
Swiétokrzyskie mountains in 1958, by K. Bielenin; Archaeological explorations at Kolobrzeg in 1958, 
by L. Leciejewicz and W. Losinski; A report on the archaeological explorations at Kruszwica in 1956 
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and 1957, by A. Cofta; Archaeological explorations in the Carpathians in 1957, by A. Zaki; The early 
medieval settlement complex in the villages Spiczyn and Kijany, in the light of initial investigations, by 
L. Gajewski and J. Gurba; A short notice of the results of the investigations of the plant imprints upon 
pottery and plaster on some neolithic sites, by M. Klochowska; Plant finds from the Old Kolobrzeg, by 
M. Klichowska. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 26, no. 3-4:—The problem of the so-called Ducal graves 
in the early Roman period, by A. Kietlinska; The chronology of the Celtic cemeteries in Poland, by Z. 
Wozniak; Report on the 1958 excavation of the Wyszogréd of the Wyszogréd earthwork at Fordon, 
by S. Rauhut, J. Rauhutowa and C. Potemski; Early medieval Nakto in the light of preliminary excava- 
tions, by E. and S. Tabaczynscy; Report on excavations at Stary Sacz, in the years 1956-7, by M. 
Trzepacz-Cabalska; Report on excavations of archaeological site 17 at Biskupin, by R. Miklaszewska; 
Results of the 1958 excavation at Mierzanowice, by M. Miskiewicz; A Lusatian fortified settlement 
at Sobiejuchy, by Z. Bukowski; A cemetery from the Roman period at Domaradzyn, by T. Pigtka- 
Dabrowska; Early mediaeval Znin, by Z. Rajewski; Cremation graves from the Roman period at 
Suchowola, by J. Okulicz; The early medieval settlements at O¢wieka, by Z. Rajewski; Finds from an 
early medieval settlement at Lubicz, by B. Zielonka; An early medieval iron hoard from Mogila, by R. 
Hachulska-Ledwos; A bronze sword from Wenecja near Znin, by Z. Rajewski; Note on the 1958 
excavation of the Lecze earthwork, by J. Dabrowski; Metallographic examinations of Hallstatt and La 
Téne metalwork found in Pomerania and Masovia, by J. Piaskowski; Helicopters in archaeological in- 
vestigations, by Z. Rajewski; Research on preservation of timber from the Biskupin and Gdarisk excava- 
tions, by H. Wielicka. 


STUDII $I CERCETARI DE ISTORIE VECHE, anul 11, vol. 1:-— Les principaux résultats de l’acti- 
vité archéologique roumaine sous le régime de démocratie populaire, par 1. Nestor; Un nouvel aspect 
de la civilisation La Téne en Dacie, par C. Preda; Nouvelles informations sur les relations d’Histria 

vec les Gétes a époque hellénistique, par D. M. Pippidi; Considérations préliminaires sur la nécropole 
de Tirgsor, par G. Diaconu; Nouvelles données sur Axiopolis, par 1. Barnea; Nouvelles données con- 
cernant la forteresse de Neamt, par N. Constantinescu; Quelques problémes relatifs aux débuts de la ville 
de Suceava, par M. D. Matel; Quelques aspects du paléolithique final de Roumanie, par F. Mogogsanu; 


A propos de la civilisation de Biikk en Transylvanie, par N. Vlassa; Observations sur la communauté de 
village chez les Géto-Daces, par H. Daicoviciu; Note sur quelques monuments épigraphiques de Duro- 
storum, par E. Bujor; Fragments de chaudron hunique découverts dans le sud-est de la Valachie, par 
B. Mitrea et N. Anghelescu; Sur la pénétration et I’établissement des Slaves en territoire roumain, par 
M. Comsa; Nouvelles observations relatives 4 la couche préféodale de Tirgsor, par N. Constantinescu; 
Sur les patins en os de la premiére période de l’époque féodale, par P. Diaconu; Découvertes tarden- 
oisiennes en R. S. S. Moldave, par C. S. Nicoldescu-Plopsor; La ville engloutie de Spina et ses nécro- 
poles, par G. Bordenache; Les fouilles archéologiques dans la République Populaire Roumaine, en 1959, 
par D. Popescu; Récentes découvertes de monnaies antiques sur le territoire de la R. P. Roumaine, par 
B. Mitrea. 

Vol. 2:—Considérations sur la civilisation de la céramique rubanée sur le territoire de la R. P. Rou- 
maine et des régions voisines, par E. Comsa; Une nouvelle statuette du type thessalien, découverte a 
Gumelnita, par V. Dumitrescu; Les Gétes sont-ils des Thraces nord-danubiens? Aspect archéologique 
du probléme, par D. Berciu; Dépét d’outils agricoles découvert 4 Lechinta de Mures, par I. H. Crisan; 
Au sujet du magistrat éponyme de la ville de Tomis, par I. Stoian; Un nouveau type de médallon 
funéraire romain de Dacie par D. Protase; Contribution a l’histoire de l’armée de la Dacia Ripensis, par 
D. Tudor; Eclat paléolithique en silex découvert 4 Dridu, par M. Bitiri; Atelier néolithique pour la 
confection des pointes de fléches, par C. S. Nicoliescu-Plopsor; La tombe scythique de St. Gheorghe, 
par S. Zoltan; A propos des statues ‘scythiques’, par A. D. Alexandrescu; Dépét d’outils, estampilies 
anépigraphiques et monnaie datant du II* age du fer, par D. V. Rosetti; Notes épigraphiques. V® séries, 
par I. I. Russu; Le mythe de Marsyas sur une gemme de Porolissum, par M. Comsa et B. Ionescu; 
Tome de l’époque avare découverte 4 Sinpetru-German, par E. Dérner; Deux tuyaux de canalisation 
d’eau de la haute époque féodale découverts 4 Cascioarele, par B. Mitrea. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol 32, nos. gg—100:—E] sarcéfago romano de Cérdoba, 
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por A. Garcia y Bellido; El tesoro de ‘El Carambolo’, por E. Kukahn y A. Blanco; E] tesoro del cortijo 
de ‘Evora’, por C. B. de Torrecillas; El capitel, de tipo protojénico, de Cadiz, por C. Pemdn; Vasos 
aretinos decorados hallados en el foro romano, por A. Balil; Cer4mica de ‘Megara’ en Pollentia por 
A. Arribas y G. T. de Arribas; Los primeros vasos dticos con barniz ‘rojo coral’ hallados en Espaiia, 
por A. Arribas y G. T’. de Arribas; Cerdmica griega de los Castellones de Ceal, por A. Blanco; Una 
joya orientalizante del jandula, por A. Blanco; Arrancada de oro acne de un castro de Berducedo, 
por J. M. Gonzalez 3 a M. Rodriquez ; Un exvoto inédito de la luz en la coleccién palavea, de Murcia, 
por M. J. p eamnennstiady Prospecciones en la antigua Uxama, por M. A. G. Guinea; Excavaciones en la 
provincia de Albacete, 1958-59, por M. A. G. Guinea; Estatua romana de Barcino, por A. Balil; El 
augusto de Lora del Rio, por A. Blanco; Los mosdicos espafioles en el reciente libro de Parlasca, por 
A. Garcia y Bellido; Vidrios procedentes de Herrera de Pisuerga, por M. Vigil; Un hércules viandante 

del Museo Arqueoldgico Provincial de Murcia, por A. Balil; Marcas de Terra sigillata en caracteres 
ibéricos, Protemus en Azaila, por A. Garcia y Bellido; Cerdmica romana de paredes rugosas, por A. 

Garcia y Bellido; Orgenomescos en las minas romanas de Sierra Morena, por A. d’Ors Pérez-Peix y R. 

Contreras de la Paz; Alfares y embarcaderos romanos en la provincia de Cédiz, por C. Pemdn; Un 
relieve configura femenina en Coria, por A. D. Martos; Polifemo y Galatea, por A. Blanco. 


KUSH, vol. 8, 1960:—A preliminary report on the excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society at 
Buhen, 1958-9, by W. B. Emery; The Egyptian forts from Halfa to Semna, by G. A. Reisner; The 
paintings in the tomb of Djehuty-hetep at Debeira, by T. Sive-Séderbergh; Five stelae from the temple 
of Amenophis III at Es-Sebua‘ now in the Aswan Museum, by L. Habachi; Clearance of two tombs at 
Debeira East, by N. ed D. Mohammed Sherif; Napatan kings and Apis worship, by J. Vercoutter; Une 
téte de Dionysos en bronze trouvée 4 Méroé, by F. Chamoux; Testi meroitici della Nubia settentrionale, 
by U. M. de Villard; Die meroitische Stele des Kénigs Tafiyidamani aus Napata, by F. Hintze; The 


decline and fall of Meroe, by L. P. Kirwan; Abka again, by O. H. Myers; L’ industria litica della stazione 
di Abka, by A. P. di Cesnola. 


UPPLANDS FORNMINNESFORENINGS 
quist. 


ARSBOK, 1960:—Knivsta kyrkas portal, av N. Sund- 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, vol. 74:—L’héraldique hongroise, par $. de Vajay; Souvenirs 
héraldiques du Premier Em ipire 4 Neuchatel, par J. Courvoisier; Heraldische Stifterschilde aus der 
Innerschweiz, par P. P. Hartmann; Le fief de Bellevaux a Neuchatel, par O. Clottu; Die heraldischen 
Tirggelmodel aus der Sammlung Weber, par E. Weber; Les armoiries de la famille Manuel de Berne 
par F. de Miilinen; Waffentafel der Urner-Schiffgesellen, par P. F. Amstad; Sources héraldiques 
valaisannes: le poéle armorié, par A. de Wolff; Les sceaux du couvent des dominicaines de Toess, par C. 


Lapaire; Die Fenster- und Wappen-Schenkungen des Standes Schaffhausen, von B. Bruckner-Herb- 
streit. 


MITTEILUNGEN DER ANTIQUARISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT IN ZURICH, Band 40, Heft 2: 
—Hochmittelalterliche Adelsherrschaften im Ziiric hgau, von P. Klaui. 


Heft 3:—Staufer und Zahringer im politischen Kraftespiel zwischen Bodensee und Genfersee wah- 
rend des 12. Jahrhunderts, von H. Biittner. 


Band 41:—dZiircher Sagen, von K. W. Glaettli. 


TURK ARKEOLOJ{ DERGISI, Sayi 9, 1:—Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient — 
Gesellschaft und des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts in Bogazkéy im Jahr 1958, von K. Bittel; 
Gordion report, 1958, by G. R. Edwards; Report on the first campaign at Sardis, 1958, by G. M. A. 
Hanfmann and A. H. Detweiler; Bericht tiber die zweite Grabung in Camli (Panionion) Friihjahr 1958, 
von G. Kleiner; Hacilar — Burdur excavations 1958, by J. Mellaart; Die ésterreichischen Ausgra- 
bungen des Jahres 1958 in Ephesos, von F. Miltner; 1958 Kiiltepe Kazilari, von T. Ozgiic; Rapport 


sur les fouilles de Claros en 1958, par L. Robert; A report on the work of the Byzantine lactate of 
America, 1958, by P 


. A. Underwood; A report of work accomplished at Trabzon, by D. Winfield. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU, Cilt 25, Sayi 97:—Palais des Laskaris 8 Kemalpasa, prés Izmir, par S. 
Eyice. 
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DIADORA, vol. 1, 1959:—Neolitische Siedlung in Smilti¢, von S. Batovi¢é; Buta Hohle, von B. Ilakovac; 
Aus der friihen Eisenzeit Liburniens, von S. Batovi¢é; Oggetti dell’ epoca di La-Téne dai dintorni di 
Obrovaé, von A. Stiptéevié; Oenophore romaine de Burnum, von M. Sui¢; Quelques stéles funéraires 
monumentales ornées de portraits, de la Dalmatie du nord, par D. Rendi¢-Mioéevi¢c; Un relief d’Epone 
provenant de Koprno en Dalmatie, par A. Ratkovi¢; Rémische Metallampe, von B. Ilakovac; Roman 
municipality of Greek cities in Manios kolpos, by M. Sui¢; Vestiges de sculpture zaratine datant du VI¢ 
au siécle, par I. Petricioli. 
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PHILIP CORDER, M.A., Lirt.D. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


1943-1961 
Tue death of Dr. Corder on 29 May 1961 was a sudden shock to the Society and 
to the many friends outside it who held our Assistant Secretary in high esteem. 
While resting during a motor- -journey, he received a stroke from which he had 
hardly recov ered before further attacks supervened, and he died at Northampton. 
There he now lies, in a quiet corner of the Burial Ground of the Society of Friends. 

The end was mack what he would have wished. Vivid, keen, an ardent partaker 
in all activities that he loved, he hated the thought either of retirement or of a 
lingering illness. Few guessed that he was seventy years of age, for his phy sique, 
his manner, and his sy mpathies were those of a considerably younger man: and it 

was this fundamental vitality and ready resilience of wit and mind that made him 
personally so beloved within our Society. He served it well, having come to it with 
a wealth of experience. His first important post had been as a master at Bootham 
School, York, where he taught English with long-remembered insight and enthusi- 
asm. Then. at a time of life when many natures yearn for a new existence, he be- 
came curator of the Verulamium Museum, w inning this appointment not only by his 
petsonality but in the light of the expertise which he had gained as an excavate- 
of very various types of Romano-British sites in East Yorkshire. Yhis was for him 
a joyous activity, for it offered the opportunity to demonstrate practic: lly his belief 
in the educative value of antiquity when reinforced by the evocative power of actual 
objects. That faith illumined his numerous works and papers, and was the basis 
of his especial aptitude in adult education, so well proved both at St. Albans 
and later at Great Casterton, where for ten years he cond 


lucted a highly successful 
course in excavation. There was no one who by word and action could better con- 


vey the humane comity of scholarship; and a viv id trust in rational i inquiry as a bond 
of unity between all sorts and conditions of men lay at the very root of his nature. 

These qualities, ripened by a life-time’s experience and warmed by the regard 
which he had for our Society, made him an Assistant Secretary who was no mere 
official, but who, like his predecessors in office, formed his own particular and in- 
imitable pattern of service and relationships. He was greatly | beloved by his staff 
and devoted to them, while the F ellowship found in him a careful and methodical 
administrator, an editor whose meticulosity was matched by learning and inge nuity 
and developed by his own extensive written output, and a friend of proved loy alty, 
wisdom and sensibility. The breadth of his knowled ge and interests reflected itself 
in the widest possible enthusiasm for all that the Society did. Just as he could never 
be accused of over-zealous partisanship for the arch aeological activities that were 
his own interest, so he would never acquiesce in the exaltation of one kind of work 
at the expense of another. This unfeigned imp: irtiality and manifest integrity were 
the o open secret of his popularity and of the d leep regard i in which he was held, and 
no epitaph will be needed upon a grave so rich ly strewn with kindly memories. 


I. A.R. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


13th October 1960. Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, 1710-1960. Selections from the archives 
and collections of the Society were exhibited by $. W. Woodward, Librarian, and Mr. R. N. 
Whiston, Hon. Curator. 


20th October 1960. E. W. Mackie: ‘Excavations in a Maya ceremonial centre in British 
Honduras.’ 


27th October 1960. F. G. Emmison, F.S.A.: “Ingatestone Hall, 1540-1600.’ Mr. Emmison 


concluded with a short demonstration on the virginal, 1560, recently acquired for Ingatestone 
Hall. 

3rd November 1960. Martin Biddle: ‘Nonsuch Palace.’ 

roth November 1960. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, F.S.A.: “The body of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
and its last resting place.’ 

17th November 1960. Professor I. A. Richmond, Dir. $.A.: “Che Trajanic war memorial at 
Adam Kk lissi.’ It was announced that the Earl of Euston had been appointed a member of Council 
in place of the late Lord Verulam. 

24th November 1960. Miss M. Wenzel: ‘Classical survivals of mystery religions in medieval 
Herzegovina.” 

tst December 1960. C. Blair, F.S.A.: ‘A note on the early history of the wheel-lock.’ 

8th December 1960. R. D. Barnett, F.S.A.: “Xenophon’s Median wall.’ 

15th December 1960. Mrs. ‘Vrenchard Cox, F.S.A.: “he transept-bosses of Norwich Cathe- 
dral and the lost Norwich plays.’ 

12th fanuary 1961. Dr. J. P. C. Kent, Dr. H. McC. Taylor, Mr. F. Price Jones, Dr. 
G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, Rev. J. E. Gethyn-Jones, Dr. C. H. H. M. A. Josten, Dr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland, Mr. A. J. Clark, Dr. C. M. Kraay, Mr. S. C. Stanford, Dr. P. Kidson, 
Mr. C. Zammit, Mr. H. N. Jerman, Mrs. R. T. Coope, Mr. C. W. Peck, Mr. J. G. Dunbar, 
and the Rt. Rev. J. R. H. Moorman were elected Fellows. 

roth fanuary 1961. W. G. Urry, F.S.A.: “The shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury.’ 
Mr. N. C. Cook, Mr. S. S. Mere, Mr. M. R. Holmes, and Mr. T. D. Tremlett were appointed 
auditors. 

26th Fanuary 1961. E. M. Jope, F.S.A.: ‘Shields of the Iron Age in Britain.’ 

2nd February 1961. S. Frere, F.S.A.: ‘Verulamium 1955-60.’ 

oth February 1961. Professor R. J. C. Atkinson, F.S.A.:* 
tomb at Parc-le-Breos, Glamorgan.’ 

16th February 1961. Professor I. A. Richmond, Dir. $.A., and Philip Corder: ‘Excavations 
in the Claudian fort at Great Casterton, Rutland.’ 

23rd February 1961. R. W. de F. Feachem, F.S.A.: “Timber structures of the Iron Age in 
North Britain.’ 

2nd March 1961. Dr. J. K. Downes, Mr. S. R. Pierce, Mr. M. Davies, Professor L. F. 
Casson, Mr. J. G. Jenkins, Mrs. S. E. Hawkes, Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, Dr. E. A. Johnson, Mr. 
H. G. M. Leighton, Rev. G. C. Taylor, Mr. G. de G. Sieveking, Mr. R. W. P. Cockerton, 
and Dr. F. H. W. Sheppard were elected Fellows. 

oth March 1961. J. H. Harvey, F.S.A., and the late H. Chitty, F.S.A.: “Thurbern’s Chantry 
at Winchester College.’ ; 

16th March 1961. Miss K. M. Richardson, F.S.A., and J. S. Wacher, F.S.A 
at Cirencester, 1959-60.’ 

23rd March 1961. Joseph Raftery, Local Secretary for Eire: ‘A contribution to the study 
of the Iron Age in Ireland.’ 


13th April 1961. Lord William ‘Taylour, F.S.A.: ‘Excavations at Mycenae, 1959-60.’ 


‘The re-excavation of the chambered 


‘Excavations 
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20th April 1961. Anniversary Meeting. The following report of the Council for the year 
1960-61 was read: 

Research.—Excavations at Verulamium were continued under the direction of Mr. S. S. 
Frere, F.S.A.; and excavation of the north-east gate and part of the eastern defences of sat tes 
by the Cisencester Excavation Committee was carried out under the direction of Mr. J. S. 
Wacher, F.S.A. Reports on both are included in the spring number of the Antiquaries Fournal. 

‘The Society made arrangements for excavation within the church of Greensted, Essex; the ex- 
cavation was successfully « arried out by Dr. O. Olsen, F.S.A., Dr. H. Christie, and the Secretary. 

Grants from the Research Fund have been made to: The Excavation Committees of Ciren- 
cester, Silchester, Colchester, Verulamium and Water Newton, the Chichester Civic Society, 
the Camerton Excavation Club, excavations at Sulgrave Manor, Northants., the Claudian fort 
at Waddon Hill, Dorset, the Rosas Fenland Survey, the Woolhope Club for the Roman fort 
at Buckton, Salop, the a fort at Llanio, the farmetend and earthworks on Fyfield and 
Overton Down, Wilts., the Iron Age enclosure on Pimperne Down, Dorset, the Neolithic 
‘Temple at Skorba, Malta, and the Oxford Expedition to Northern Spain. 

Publication —The autumn number of the Antiquaries Fournal was delayed at the printers, 
but regular publication has now been resumed. 

Inscriptia ns in the Minoan Linear Script of Class A, edited from the notes of Sir Arthur Evans 
and Sir John Myres by Mr. W. C. Brice, M.A., is being bound and will be published shortly. 
Archacologia, vol. 98, is in proof and will be dietri buted later in the year. 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The editorial work on the Dictionary of British Arms continues to make 
good progress. 

Aspilogia II, to be published jointly with the Harleian Society, will shortly be in the hands of 
the printers. 

Morris Fund.—Grants have been made for the repair of churches at: Bierton, Gayhurst 
(Bucks.), Linkinhorne (Cornwall), Stanford Rivers (Essex), Beverston, Charfield, Northleach, 
Standish (Glos.), Monnington-on-Wye (Hereford), Flamstead (Herts.), Kirkstead, Pilham, 
West Keal (Lincs. ), Asfo rdby, Gaddesby, Kelby (Leics.), All Saints, Newcastle upon Tyne 
(Northumberl: und), Worksop (Notts.), Cottesmore, Egleton, L yndon, Manton, Morcott, Teigh 
(Rutland), Challock (Kent), Ww yke Champflower (Som.), Albury (Surrey), Croome d’ Abitot 
(Worcs.), Skirlaugh (Y orks.), and for the font at Little ewe +r (Essex), the cross at Chesselbourne 
(Dorset), the Unton Coke monument at Marston (Oxon.), and for the Old Deanery at Salisbury 
(Wilts.). 

The Library —The Library was visited by the Friends of the National Libraries on 19th 
November. Some manuscripts, books, and broadsides were exhibited, and the Assistant Secretary 
gave a talk on the history and activities of the Society. 

A notable collection of material (chiefly manuscript) on Swan rolls was presented by N. F. 
Ticehurst, Esq., including three original seventeenth- -century rolls, and ten volumes of trans- 
scripts and descriptions of Swan rolls by the donor. 

New lighting was installed in the main Library, according to the scheme approved by Council. 

During the year thirty-four books (apart from continuations) were bought, at a cost of £134, 
whereas eighty- -seven publications (value £215) were received for review. Some 1,050 books 
and periodicals were borrowed by Fellows, and eighteen by the National Central Library. 
434 lantern slides were borrowed. During the year 210 volumes were sent out to be bound, 
while the bindings of some 200 volumes were repaired, or cleaned and renovated in the Library. 

General—The Society was represented by Dr. K. M. Kenyon, Vice-President, at the 
meeting in the Albert Hall for the celebration of the Tercentenary of the Royal Society. On 
23rd July 1960, in company with other Societies in Burlington House, the Society’s premises 
were put at the disposal of the Royal Society for their Tercentenary Conversazione, and an 
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exhibition in the Council Room, illustrating the Society’s history and work was arranged by the 
staff and attracted many visitors. 

The Report of the Archbishop’s Commission on Redundant Churches has been considered and a 
short article on the subject has been contributed to the Antiquartes Fournal by the Secretary. 

The Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments con- 
tained a memorandum from the Society, and a verbatim report of the evidence given before the 
Committee by the Director and Secretary. 

A ‘Treasury Working Party which is inquiring into the nature, scope, and organization of 
Exchequer-financed work throughout Britain in identifying, recording, and research into historic 
monuments and buildings has invited and received evidence from the Society. 

Following on the Report of the Pritchard Committee on the rating of Charities, the Govern- 
ment introduced 4 Rating and Valuation Bill repealing the Act of 1843 under which scientific 
and literary Societies were exempt from rates and proposing instead that all charities should have 
a 50 per cent. mandatory relief from rates. A joint Committee of the Royal Society and the 
British Academy has acted for the national learned societies and, on its recommendation, the 
Society has written to all members of Standing Committee D, and ‘other members of the Houses 
of Parliament, calling attention to the serious effect of such an additional charge upon the work 
of the Society. The Minister for Science has received a deputation from representatives of the 
Societies. 

The Society was represented by Professor W. F. Grimes, F.S.A., and the Secretary at a 
meeting convened by the National Trust at Stonehenge, to consider the ‘proposal by the Minister 
of Works to erect a restaurant close to the monument on land leased from the Trust. It was the 
unanimous opinion of Council that no building of any kind should be erected near Stonehenge. 

The balance of the bequest of the late Dr. W. L. Hildburgh has been received and invested, 
forming the W. L. Hildburgh Fund. Bequests of £500 from the late Earl of Ilchester and £100 
from the late L. C. G. Clarke have been received during the year. 

Redecoration of the back stairs and the back hall was carried out during the summer recess. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Mr. H. F. Seton Lloyd on the 
Council of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara; Dr. M. D. Whinney as trustee of 
the Sir John Soane Museum. 

The following gifts, other than printed books, have been received from: 


R. Bretton: 


Impressions of civic and ecclesiastical seals, of personal seals from documents, and of Lancaster’s Statute 
Merchant Seal. 


A. R. Densham: 
Photostat sheets of the Genealogy of the Densham family. 
H. F. O. Evans, F.S.A.: 


Photostats of a palimpsest brass at Chicheley, Bucks.; rubbings from a palimpsest brass from Gonby, 
Lincs. 


F. A. Greenhill, F.S.A. 
Rubbing of brass of Thomas Morley; rubbing of a brass matrix from Braunston, Rutland. 
J. A. Knowles, F.S.A.: 
Typescript on Books, MSS., and Writers on the technique of glassmaking and painting. 
R. H. Pearson, F.S.A.: 


Rubbing of brass from Holme Pierpont, Notts., and photostat of palimpsest brass from Costessey, 
Norfolk. 
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N. F. Ticehurst: 


MS. volumes on Swan"History, Swan Marks, and Swan Rolls. 
Obituary.—T he following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary. 
Honorary Fellows 


Dr. Johan Gunner Andersson, 28th October 1960. 
Dr. Otto Tschumi, 1960. 


Ordinary Fellows 


Rev. Professor Arthur Adams, M.A., Ph.D., 21st June 1960. 

Hon. James Moncrieff Balfour, O.B.E., B.A., April 1960. 

Professor Norman Hepburn Bay nes, M. A., D. D., F.B.A., 12th February 1961. 
Norman George Brett-James, M.A., B. Litt., 24th May 1960. 

George Herbert Chettle, O.B.E., asth Septem| Der 1960. 

Miss Irene Josephine Churchill, 0. B.E., D.Phil., 21st March 1961. 

Louis Colville Gray Clarke, M.A., 13th Decemb er 1960. 

Raymond Herbert D’Elboux, M.C., M.A., 5th January 1961. 

John Thomas D’Ewart, M.B., M. R. on LRCP., 28th March 1961. 
Major Philip Caw thorne Fletcher, M.C., T.D., M.A., 5th January 1961. 
Frederick Robert Hiorns, 15th January 1961. 

William Herbert Humphreys, M.A., LL.B., 1960. 

John Henry Iliffe, O.B.E., M.A., 18th October 1960. 

Harold Arthur James, March 1961. 

Sir Hilary Jenkinson, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., 5th March 1961. 

Rev. Frederic Lawrence Long, roth December 1960. 

Thomas Alwyn Lloyd, O.B.E., LL.D., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., J.P., June 1960. 
Rev. Henry Dewsbury Alves Major, D. D., 26th January 1961. 

Henry St. Lawrence Beaufort Moss, 13th July 1960. 

Reginald Hammond Pe earson, 25th Rice 1961. 

Norman Mosley Penzer, Litt.D., 27th November 1960. 

The Very Rev. Edgar Rogers, O. BE. .» M.A., January 1961. 

Rev. Fred Stanley Wood Simpson, M.A. , 24th November 1960. 

Charles Singer, M.D., D.Litt., FRCP. 10th June 1960. 

James Brabazon Geta, Earl of Verulam, M.A., J.P., 18th October 1960. 
John Holland Walker, M.B.E., 24th November 1960. 

Stanley John Wearing, F.R.I. B. A., 26th July 1960. 

William Nassau W mes M.A., rath January 1961. 

Henry Whittaker, O.B.E., 13th April 1961. 


The following were died Officers and Members of Council for the ensuing year: Dr. Joan 
Evans, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Professor I. A. Richmond, 
Director; Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary; Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, Professor J. G. D. Clark, Sir 
Gerard Clauson, Lord Euston, Dr. E. G. M. Fletcher, Mr. S. S. Frere, Mr. S. J. Geen, Sir 
Francis Hill, Dr. M. E. Kaines- Thomas, Mr. J. D. K. Lloyd, Mr. S$. H. F. Lloyd, Dr. J. N. L. 
Myres, Lord Nathan, Mr. H. de S. Shortt, Mr. G. D. Squibb, Dr. K. A. Steer, Dr. M. D. 
Whinney. 


The President then delivered her Anniversary Address (pp. 149-52). 

27th April 1961. It was announced that the President had appointed Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell 
to “w a Nes President. Mr. O. Van Oss, Mr. C. H. Houlder, the Rev. K. N. J. Loveless, 
Miss A. S. Henshall, Mrs. M. G. Senders, Mr. J. P. B. Brooke-Little, Professor E. H. J. 
Benieics Mr. A. : Richards, Professor J. M. Charlton, Sir Godfrey Nicholson, Miss 
C. E. Crittall and Dr. J. Raftery were elected Pellows 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
MINOAN LINEAR SCRIPT 
OF CLASS A 


Edited by 
W. C. BRICE, M.A. 


from the Notes of 


Sir Arthur Evans and Sir John Myres 


(113 x9}. Pp. 334-31 pls., 
+23 Tables, Vocabularies, Gc.) 


Obtainable from 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, W.1; or MESSRS. B. QUARITCH, 
11 GRAFTON STREET, W. 1 


£3- 35. od. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Miss JOAN EVANS, D.Litt., D.Lit., LL.D., Litt.D., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


Treasurer: Director: 
H. L. BRADFER-LAWRENCE Proressor I. A. RICHMOND, 
C.B.E., M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D., F.B.A. 


Secretary: 
A. R. DUFTY, A.R.I.B.A. 


Assistant Secretary: 
T. D. TREMLETT, M.A. 


Librarian: C. V. DEANE, M.A., Ph.D. 


All communications on Editorial matters and books for review should be addressed to the Assistant Secretary, 
Soctety of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W.1 


PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of all publications except the ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL can be obtained from 
MR. BERNARD QUARITCH, II GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. I 


ARCHAEOLOGIA 
Vols. I-LI. Out of print. Vols. LXIII-XCIII. Price 2 guineas. 
Vols. LII-LXII. Price 1os. per part. Vols. XCIV-XCVI, XCVIII. Price 3$ guineas. 
Index to Vols. I-L. Price 2 guineas. 


Some of these volumes are out of print. 


Reprints of certain papers from recent volumes of ARCHAEOLOGIA are available at varying prices. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, by Joan Evans, Director. Price 35s. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE MINOAN LINEAR SCRIPT OF CLASS A. Edited by w. c. rice. 
Price £3. 35. 


PROCEEDINGS 

First Series, Vols. I, II, and IV. Price ros. 6d. per Volume. Vol. III out of print. 

Sgconp Series, Vols. I-XX. Price 10s. 6d. per Volume; or the set of the first ten Volumes, £2. 12s. 6d. The 
current parts of Vols. XXI-XXIII and the complete Vols. XXIV-XXX may also be had at 6s. each. 
Vols. XXXI, XXXII, £1. 15. each. 

GENERAL INDEX TO Vots. I-XX. Price 16s. 


GENERAL INDEX TO VoLs. XXI-XXXII. Price 15s. 
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REPORTS OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


No. 1. EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER IN 1912, by J. P. BUSHE-FOX. Out of print 
No. 2. a 1913, Price 7s. 6d. 
No. 3. a HENGISTBURY HEAD IN. reed 12, by J. P. BUSHE-FOX. Out of print 
No. 4. se WROXETER IN 10914, by J. P. BUSHE-FOX. Price 7s. 6d. 
No. 5. aS SWARLING IN 1921, 
No. 6. RICHBOROUGH, NO. 1, 
No. 7. RICHBOROUGH, NO. 2, _,, = 
No. 8. OSPRINGE, by w. wuirTINa, ETC. 
No. 9. LYDNEY, by rR. M. and T. V. WHEELER. 
No. 10. RICHBOROUGH, NO. 3, dy J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 
No. 11. a VERULAMIUM, by R. E. M. and T. Vv. WHEELER. Out of print 
No. 12. MAIDEN CASTLE, by r. £. M. WHEELER. Out of print 


No. 13. — TOMBS AND MOON TEMPLE OF HUREIDHA (HADHRAMAUT), by 
. CATON THOMPSON, 


Price 30s. 
No. 14. CAMULODUNUM. by Cc. F. C. HAWKES and M. R. HULL, 


No. 15. EXCAVATIONS AT THE JEWRY WALL SITE, LEICESTER, by KATHLEEN M. 

KENYON, 
No. 16. EXCAVATIONS AT RICHBOROUGH, NO. 4, dy J. Pp. BUSHE-FOX. »» 425. 
No. 17. THE STANWICK FORTIFICATIONS, by sir MORTIMER WHEELER. —* 


No. 18. ALALAKH, by sir LEONARD WOOLLEY. 


No. 19. HILL FORTS OF NORTHERN FRANCE, dy sir MORTIMER WHEELER and MISS 
K. M. RICHARDSON, 


No. 20. ROMAN COLCHESTER, by M. R. HULL. 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 
2. ENCAMPMENT OF THE ENGLISH FORCES NEAR PORTSMOUTH, 1545. 
3. EMBARKATION OF Henry VIII at Dover, 1520. 
5. DEPARTURE OF HENRY VIII FRoM CaLals, 1544. 
6 


» 


» 3%. 


Price 2. 2s. 


. ENCAMPMENT OF Henry VIII at MarQuison, 1544. oa 10s. 6d. 


7. SIEGE OF BOULOGNE BY HENry VIII, 1544. “(hte BES. Sd, 
11. Henry VII HIS QuEEN, Henry VIII AND JANE SEYMOUR. 
12. PROCESSION OF ELIZABETH TO BLACKFRIARS. 

13. CENOTAPH OF LORD DARNLEY, ETC. 
14. BATTLE OF CARBERRY HILL. 
15. THREE CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN II, K1inGc oF DENMARK. 
16, CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK, AND Mary, QuEEN OF FRANCE. 
17. FRANCES, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, AND ADRIAN STOKES HER SECOND HUSBAND. 
18. Lapy JANE Grey. 
19. EDWARD VI GRANTING THE PALACE OF BRIDEWELL FOR A HOspPITAL. 
20. CHARLES I AND HENRIETTA Maria. 
22. VIEW OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN IN THE STRAND, 7 JULY 1713. 2 SHEETS. 
23. PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 
24. Four Views OF STANTON HaARcourRT, Oxon. 
THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL 
Published for the Society by the Publisher, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, LONDON, to whom sub- 
scriptions should be sent. 40s. a year; 20s. per double part. 


Vols. I —XXVIII, 18s. 6d.; 5s. per part. Vols. XXIX-—XXXIII, 30s.; 15s. Vols. XXXIV-XL, 
40S. ; 205. 


General Index to Vols. I-X. Price ros. 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ROLLS OF ARMS, by ANTHONY RICHARD 
WAGNER, F.S.A., Richmond Herald. Price 30s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL 
ALABASTER WORK. Price 15s. 
CASES for binding copies of THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL can be supplied on application 
to the Publisher at the rate of 4s. od. each, including postage; or those sending the parts to the 
Printer, University Press, Oxford, can have them bound complete at a cost of 13s. 6d. each volume, 
including postage. A remittance should be sent when ordering. 
t Obtainable only from the Museum, Leicester. 


10s. 6d. 
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TITUS BURCKHARDT 
Siena—The City of 
the Virgin 

Translated from the German by 
MARGARET MCDONOUGH BROWN 


Combining magnificent colour photographs 
and black and white illustrations with a 
commentary based on the most direct 
contemporary evidence and works of art, 

Dr Burckhardt vividly presents the city of 
Siena as the scene of some of the most 
important developments, in art, architecture, 
and civic life, of medieval and Renaissance 
Europe. 28 colour photographs, 16 pp. of 
monochrome illustrations, numerous line 
illustrations 50s net 


The Local Scripts of 
Archaic Greece 


A Study of the Origin of the Greek Alpha- 
bet and its Development from the Eighth to 
the Fifth Centuries B.C. 


L, H. JEFFERY 


The last comprehensive textbook on the 
inacriptions of Greece defore 403 B.C. was 
published over 70 years ago. The accumula- 
tion of new material and the rapid progress 
of epigraphic study have long called for 

a@ new survey. This work attempts to 
construct, for Greek inscriptions from the 
eighth to fifth centuries, a chronological 
system (divided tentatively into twenty-five- 
year periods), like those already generally 
accepted for Greek sculpture and pottery. 
OXFORD MONOGRAPHS ON CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY Illustrated £7 7s net 


The Sword in Anglo- 
Saxon England 


Its Archaeology and Literature 
H.R. ELLIS DAVIDSON 
Iilustrated by R. E. OAKESHOTT 


The first part of this study is based mainly 
on material from the British Isles considered 
@gainst the background of finds from Western 
Europe; in the second part information has 


been collected from Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse, 
and medieval Latin prose and poetry. $§s net 


Aristeas of 
Proconnesus 


J.D. P. BOLTON 


In the mid-fifth century B.c. Herodotus was 
told the story of Aristeas the Greek, vanished 
long before into the Russian hinterland, 
apparently seeking a paradise ‘beyond the 
North Wind’. On returning he had embodied 
his experiences in a poem. Later writers tell 
how his soul could travel over the face of 
the earth, leaving his body as if dead. The 
history of the notion of ‘soul-journeys’ in 
Greek and Latin literature is among the 
many topics treated in this study. 

Illustrated 45s net 


The Making of 
Domesday Book 


V. H. GALBRAITH 


The author examines anew the procedure of 
the Great Inquest of 1086 and the steps 

by which its findings were recorded in 
Domesday Book. The two volumes of 
Domesday Book, and the hitherto neglected 
Exon Domesday, which are considered, 

are not later copies but the actual originals— 
all written before the death of William 

the Conqueror. 2 plates 35s net 


Andreas and the 
Fates of the Apostles 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Glossary by KENNETH R. BROOKS 


Andreas is one of the most interesting of 

old English poems. This edition makes use 
for the first time of the Latin versions of 

the legend published in 1930 by Blatt; 

The Fates of the Apostles by Cynewulf is 

also included, and the Introduction considers 
the question of Beowulfian influence on 
Andreas. 355 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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